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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  ALLIED  OE  TEIBHTAEY  OOHHTEIES  AND  THE  PEOPLES  BOEDEEING 

UPON  THE  FEONTIEES, 

I.  —  Native  Governments. 

I 

The  provinces  were  not  the  only  possessions  of  the  Republic. 

Under  different  titles,  Rome  held  sway  over  vast  regions 
which  were  named  the  “  allied  countries,”  because,  with  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  independence,  a  doubtful  liberty  had  been  left  them,  — 
regiones  dubiae  libertatis. 

Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  kings  who  had  retained  their  thrones 
by  accepting  an  alliance  with  Rome,  calls  them,  in  studied  phrase, 
vetus  servitutis  instrumentum.  But  Strabo  says  more  simply  :  “  Of 
these  countries  which  form  the  Roman  Empire,  some  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  kings ;  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  provinces,  are  directly 
administered  by  the  Romans ;  there  are  also  some  free  towns ; 
and  lastly,  a  few  countries  are  governed  by  dynasts,  phylarchs, 
and  priests,  who  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic, 
though .  they  live  conformably  to  their  own  laws.”  These  foreign 
princes,  these  magistrates  of  free  cities,  these  native  chiefs  who 
made  themselves  the  agents  of  Rome,  gave  strength  to  her  empire 
without  augmenting  her  expenses,  —  thus  gratifying  at  once  Roman 
avarice  and  Roman  pride. 
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The  Senate  was  not  inclined  to  multiply  armies  and  function¬ 
aries.  Having  to  control  and  to  defend  sixty  millions  of  men  by 
means  of  a  few  thousand  soldiers  and  a  few  hundred  agents,  they 
had  governed  as  much  as  possible  by  natives.  And  they  were  right : 
for  the  Eoman  people  were,  among  the  subject  nations,  but  an 
imperceptible  minority  j  and  this  slender  minority  must  not  be  worn 
out  by  use. 

This  manner  of  acting  was  not  odious  cunning,  as  Tacitus  gives 
us  to  understand,  but  prudence.  He  himself  elsewhere  says :  “  Lib¬ 
erty  was  restored  to  the  Ehodians,  which  had  frequently  been  taken 
from  them  or  granted  to  them  according  as  they  had  deserved  well  by 
their  services,  or  had  impaired  the  public  peace  by  domestic  discords.” 
As  undisputed  mistress  of  the  world,  Rome  was  no  longer  reduced 
to  the  Machiavellian  combinations  she  had  employed  in  the  days 
of  her  weakness.  The  kings  whom  she  maintained,  ruled  only  over 
submissive  and  scanty  populations ;  at  a  word  from  her  they  would 
fall  without  exciting  a  murmur :  for  they  were  —  and  all  men  knew 
them  to  be  —  but  Roman  proconsuls.^  As  she  had  left  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  Greece  their  own  laws,  so  she  permitted  the  peoples  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  authority  of  king  or.  priest  to  retain  the  chief  they 
preferred,  especially  in  case  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  had  no  towns 
by  which  Rome  could  hold  them  in  check ;  but  kings,  peoples,  cities,  — 
all  knew  that  they  had  a  master  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In 
the  year  29,  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  assassinated  a  deputy 
whom  his  brother  was  sending  to  Rome ;  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Senate,  condemned,  and  executed  by  order  of  Augustus.^ 

The  whole  empire  of  Rome,  therefore,  was  thus  divided,  —  there 
were  the  countries  over  which  she  ruled  directly,  and  the  countries 
which  she  caused  to  be  governed  by  native  rulers.  The  former 
were  those  territories,  like  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  the  conquerors 
had  found,  among  thousands  of  barbarous  states,  no  local  govern¬ 
ment  strong  enough  to  be  responsible  for  the  submission  of  the 
country.  There  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  transact  their  own 
business,  organize  an  administration,  open  roads,  and  found  cities. 
In  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  they  continued  to  speak  of  Hellenic 

^  Some  of  these  kings  called  themselves  procurators  of  the  Eoman  people  (Sail.,  Bell. 
Jug.  14).  King  Cottius  in  his  inscription  termed  himseM.  praefectus  civitatum. 

~  Dion,  lii.  43. 
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liberty,  —  a  fiction  which  had  so  often  served  them ;  and  to  spare 
themselves  the  tedium  of  constant  intervention  amid  quarrelsome 
and  noisy  populations,  they  had  found  it  useful,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  countries  had  been  converted  into  provinces,  to  maintain 
autonomy  in  a  great  number  of  cities. 

In  more  distant  regions,  towards  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  it 
was  needful  to  keep  order  on  the  frontiers.  Who  were  more  fitted  to 
take  this  upon  themselves,  so  far  from  Italy,  than  the  native  govern¬ 
ments  ?  By  the  rude  lessons  of  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  these  princes  had  learned  Kome’s  strength  and  their  own 
weakness.  They  therefore  accepted  their  part  with  resignation ; 
and,  their  hereditary  right  being  in  general  maintained  for  them,^ 
they  looked  upon  their  kingdom  as  a  patrimony  where  it  was  their 
interest  to  maintain  order  and  security. 

Kings  and  Dynasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  —  It  was  in 
Thrace  that  the  nearest  allied  kings  were  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Home  they  prudently  divided 
themselves  between  the  two  factions,  in  order  that 
the  partisan  of  the  conqueror  might  save  the  friend  of 
the  conquered.  Rhascuporis  had  served  Brutus  ;  his 
brother  Rhascus,  the  triumvirs,  who  pardoned  the 
former  for  the  latter’s  sake.  By  means  of  these  alliances  some¬ 
what  of  Roman  civilization  had  been  introduced  into  the  country ; 
but  the  Thracians  still  remained  Barbarians,  in  spite  of  the  Latin 
verses  of  Cotys,®  and  in  the  Haeinus  there  dwelt  wretched  and  fero- 
eious  tribes  which  lived  by  plunder.  The  colors  in  which  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  painted  these  tribes  four  hundred  years  previously 
were  still  true,  for  Tacitus  does  not  vary  them.  The  Thracians 
tattooed  their  bodies,  obtained  their  wives  by  purchase,  and  often 

1  With  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  of  the  Emperor  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  9,  4). 
They  often  paid  tribute,  and  furnished  auxiliaries  in  case  of  war  (Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.  31  ;  App., 
Bell.  civ.  V.  75;  Cic.,  Ad  Att.  ii.  IG).  The  history  of  Herod,  related  in  detail  by  Josephus, 
shows  us  the  condition  of  these  kings.  They  did  not  possess  the  right  of  making  war  or  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  succession,  and  Jewish  kings  coined  copper  money  only  (Cavedoni,  Numismat. 
hiblica,  Modena,  1850,  p.  52).  The  kings  of  Thrace  and  the  Bosphorus  coined  silver.  Eone 
of  these  kings  had  the  right  to  coin  gold.  These  independent  kingdoms  were  thus  considered 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  just  like  the  free  towns  ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
ordered  a  census,  their  inhabitants  were  also  counted  (St.  Luke,  ii.  1). 

2  From  a  coin  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Bare  and  beardless  head  of  Rhascuporis  I. ; 
behind  it,  a  monogram  ;  underneath,  the  date,  H  K  T. 

®  Ovid,  Epp.  Pont-  ii.  9. 
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sold  their  children.  They  considered  husbandry  unworthy  of  a 
warrior,  and  knew  no  sources  of  gain  but  war  and  theft.  To  one  of 
their  gods,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hermes,  they  sacrificed  human 
victims ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  another  stood  in  the  heart  of  an 
immense  forest  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ehodope.  Such  a 
people  could  not  be  great  or  strong.  Thrace,  with  its  scanty 
population,  though  still  troublesome,  was  not  dangerous.  When 
barbarous  tribes  degenerate,  when  they  lose  their  savage  energy, 
they  fall  more  rapidly,  more  hopelessly,  than  civilized  nations.  The 
Thracians  of  Thucydides  were  formidable ;  those  of  Tacitus  are 
only  contemptible. 

In  Asia  more  than  half  the  domains  of  the  Republic  had 
retained  their  native  chiefs.  Cappadocia,  a  great  plain 
frozen  in  winter,  scorched  in  summer,  here  and  there 
marshy,  and  in  many  places  impregnated  with  saline  sub- 
stances  injurious  to  vegetation,  was  nevertheless  rich 
in  grain,  but  without  wmods  or  fruit-trees.  It  lacked  ariobar- 

°  _  ZANES  III., 

towns,  and  consequently  manufactures  ;  and  it  had  instead  of  cap- 
many  strong  castles,  whence  the  kings,  their  friends  and 
the  nobles,  kept  in  check  a  dull  and  listless  population,  of  as  evil 
repute  at  Rome  as  it  had  been  at  Athens  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes.  The  Cappadocians  had  moreover  of  late  greatly  scan¬ 
dalized  the  Romans  by  refusing  the  liberty  which  the  Senate  had 
offered  them.  And  yet  their  kings,  who  on  tlieir  coins  styled  them¬ 
selves  “  friends  of  the  Romans,”  did  not  exercise  over  their  subjects 
a  very  fatherly  authority,  when  the  revenues  diminished,  selling 
them  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  One  of  these  kings,  the  brother 

of  that  Ariobarzanes  III.  whom  the  usurious 
demands  of  Pompey  and  Brutus  had  beggared, 
amused  himself  by  stopping  up  an  outlet  of 
the  Melas, — thus  changing  the  whole  of  an 
immense  plain  into  a  lake.  He  wished  to  form 
another  Aegean  Sea,  wfith  islands  arranged  in 
a  circle  like  the  Cyclades ;  but  the  river  burst 
its  bounds  and  inundated  the  lands  of  the 
Galatae.  The  latter  complained  to  the  Senate, 
who  caused  Ariarathes  to  pay  three  hundred  talents  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  this  royal  whim. 
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The  most  important  person  in  the  state,  after  the  king,  was  the 
high  priest  of  the  Goddess  Enyo,  or  Ma.  Being  appointed  for  life,  and 
always  chosen  from  the  royal  family,  he  possessed  all  the  privileges 
of  sovereignty.  At  Comana  six  thousand  slaves  of  both  sexes  were 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  its  revenues  were  very 
great.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Morimene  had  three  thousand 
slaves,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  fifteen  talents  for  the  pontiff,  who 
held  the  first  rank  below  the  high  priest  of  Coman;|.  This  super¬ 
stitious  population  was  held  in  bondage,  as  we  see,  by  its  kings,  its 
nobles,  and  its  priests,  yielding  submis- 
sively  to  all.  Antony  had  driven  out 
Ariarathes  in  the  year  36,  and  given  his 
place  to  Archelaus. 

Near  the  Cappadocians  dwelt  the  Gal- 


COIM  OF  AUCHE- 


"'atae,  formerly  divided  into  three  tribes. 


ARCHELAUS 

(reverse). 1 


laus(obverse). 

each  of  which  formed  four  tetrarchies. 

The  twelve  tetrarchs  and  the  judges  managed  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  in  cases  of  murder,  a  council  of  three  hundred  warriors 
met  under  the  shadow  of  the  oaks  and  gave  their  decision.  This 
organization,  a  relic  of  the  oldest  time,  had  been  gradually  modified. 
First,  each  tribe  had  had  only  one  chief ; 
then  all  the  people  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  princes  ;  still  later,  Dejotarus 
received  from  the  Senate  the  title 
of  king,  together  with  Lesser  Armenia. 

Some  time  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 

Antony,  who  had  little  confidence  in 
the  old  monarch,  had  given  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  general,  Amyntas,  a  part  of  Gala¬ 
tia,  with  the  mountainous  regions  which 
extend  southward  to  the  Sea  of  Cyprus, 

—  a  territory  at  this  time  much  infested 
with  brigands.  Both  were  nevertheless  rolemoh  i.,  king  of  pontus  and 

...  PIC,-  ,1  p  OI’'  BOSPHORUS. 

alike  guilty  of  defection  on  the  eve  of 

the  battle,  and  by  this  treason  saved  their  crowns,  which  Octavius 
left  them.  Pessinus,  famous  for  its  temple  of  Cybele,  no  longer 

1  Head  of  Archelaus.  On  the  reverse,  BA2IAEQ2  APXEAAOY  $IA0nATPIA02  TOY 
KTI2T0Y ;  a  club  and  K  in  the  centre.  Silver  coin  of  Archelaus. 
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possessed  tlie  image  of  the  goddess,  —  which  had  been  carried  off 
to  Rome  some  time  earlier,  —  and  its  chief  priests  liad  lost  the 
authority  and  the  immense  revenues  which  formerly  made  them 
equal  to  kings.  Only  its  commerce  remained,  owing  to  its  central 
position  in  the  peninsula. 

During  an  expedition  of  the  Parthians  into  Asia  Minor,  Zeno, 
a  rhetorician,  had  saved  the  city  of  Laodiceia.  Ilis  courage  and 
eloquence  were  liberally  rewarded.  Antony,  so  lavish  of  tlie  title 
of  king,  awarded  it  justly  this  time  in  giving  it  to  Polemon,  tlie 
son  of  the  rhetorician,  together  with  the  charge  of  the  whole 
eastern  frontier  from  the  Pontus  Euxinus  almost  to  Cilicia.^  Pol¬ 
emon  proved  so  able  that  Octavius  was  not  willing  to  punish  for 
his  alliance  with  Antony  a  man  who  kept  watch  in  the  interest 
of  the  Empire  over  the  kings  of  Armenia.  Octavius  also  retained 
the  Prince  of  Samosata,  who,  in  the  angle  included  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  rendered  the  same  service  in  the  case 
of  the  Parthians;  but  in  Eastern  Cilicia  he  displaced  the  sons  of 
Tarcondimotos,  a  king  who  had  been  slain  at  Actium  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Antonians. 

In  Syria,  Damascus  had  received  a  Roman  garrison ;  but  the 
province  contained  a  crowd  of  Arab  or  Jewish  chiefs,  some  of  them 
unsubdued  plunderers,  others  wavering  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  even  the  best  being  always  of  doubtful  fidelity. 
Of  these  one  has  attained  notoriety,  —  King  Herod. 

Herod  and  the  Jews.  —  In  order  to  become  master  of  a  state 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  length,  this  usurper  had  displayed  more 
courage,  address,  and  cruelty,  more  vices  and  more  talents,  than 
Avould  have  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  an  empire.  Rut  Herod  had 
to  deal  with  an  unmanageable  and  headstrong  race,  and  he  had 
tamed  them  by  punishments.  He  belonged  to  a  country  and  an 
age  in  which  death  was  given  and  accepted  with  an  indifference 
which,  happily,  we  do  not  comprehend ;  and  of  all  those  who  then 
possessed  this  cruel  right  over  human  life,  no  one  abused  it  as  he. 
His  friends,  even  his  relatives,  perished ;  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mari- 
amne,  .was  beheaded  ;  he  caused  two  of  his  sons  to  be  strangled, 

^  The  Polemonuin  Pontus,  which  reached  southwards  as  far  as  the  .sources  of  the  Iris, 
formed  a  triangle,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  Zela,  Polemonium,  and  Trapezus 
(Strabo,  Geograph.  xii.  577). 
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and  five  days  before  his  death  he  ordered  the  execution  of  the  third. 
Knowing  well  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  yet  anxious  that  his 
death  should  be  mourned,  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  nation 
in  the  hippodrome  of  Jericho,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  mas¬ 
sacred  as  soon  as  he  had  expired,  so  that  there  might  be  a  time 
of  mourning,  and  of  real  mourning,  in  the  whole  country.  Upon 
his  death,  however,  his  sister  Salome  kept  the  event  secret  for  a 
day,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  signet  an  order  of  deliverance.  The 
East  holds  life  cheap ;  it  loves  power  and  magnificence.  Herod, 
who  knew  how  to  terrify  and  to  dazzle,  reigned  thirty-four  years, 
and  received  the  title  of  Great. 

He  was  descended  from  a  race  hateful  to  the  Jews ;  his 
father.  Antipater  the  Tdumaean,  had  been  Cae¬ 
sar’s  agent  in  Judaea,  and  he  himself  owed  his 
fortune  to  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
he  went  to  meet  the  conqueror  at  Rhodes, 
and  bravely  owned  his  friendship  for  his  former 
benefactor.  Octavius,  tired  of  servilities,  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  man  of  courage ;  he 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  and  in¬ 
creased  it  by  all  the  gifts  which  had  been 
made  to  Cleopatra  at  the  expense  of  Palestine,  but  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  enormous  tax  which  Pompey  had  imposed,  —  the  fourth 
part  of  the  crops  and  the  capitation-tax.^ 

These  Romans  seem  nevertheless  to  have 
had  an  involuntary  respect  for  the  pure  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Mosaic  worship.  Strabo  ad¬ 
mires  them  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  haughty 
scorn  for  a  people  of  whom  he  knew  little, 
the  superstitious  Tacitus  does  them  homage.® 
When  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  he  respected 
the  treasures  of  the  temple ;  Agrippa  sacrificed 
there,  as  Alexander  had  formerly  done ;  and  the  governors  whom 


COIN  OF  RHODES.' 


CONQUEROR  IN  THE  GAMES 


^  POAIGN  Em  EN ;  on  the  left,  a  Victory  holding  a  palm  and  a  crown.  Reverse  of  a 
coin  of  Rhodes. 

^  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  10,  6. 

®  Strabo,  xvi.  760.  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  speaks  nobly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
had  conceived  of  the  divinity:  Mente  sola,  unumque  numen  inlelligunt  .  .  .  summum  illud  et 
aeternum,  neque  mutabile  neque  interiturum. 

*  From  an  engraved  stone  (cornelian,  .39  inch  by  .4724  inch)  of  the  Cabinet  de  France 
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Itfjino  Hont  to  tlie  Jews,  far  from  taking  offence  at  the  intolerant 
zeal  (;f  this  race,  heightened  the  magnificence  of  their  festivals  by 
associating  imperial  authority  therewith.^  A  more  certain  sign  would 
1)0  found  in  tlie  privileges  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Jews, 
alre.'idy  scattered  Iti  great  numbers  throughout  the  provinces, — 
ecpaality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  which  they  settled, 
without  any  obligation  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
oily ;  ))ermission  everywhere  to  observe  their  laws  and  feasts ;  and 
even  (;xen)i)tion  from  military  service.  But  are  the  edicts  which  give 
them  such  marvellous  advantages  authentic?  This  has  been  matter 
of  doubt ;  some  of  them  certainly  have  an  air  of  improbability. 

As  the  ruler  of  this  people,  Herod  skilfully  turned  to  his  own 
ad  vantage  these  traditions  of  the  Roman  policy  ;  and  he  obtained  the 
favor  of  Augustus,  who  ordered  him  to  free  the  environs  of  Damascus 
fi'om  robbers.  On  one  occasion,  however,  when  the  Jewish  king 
pursued  these  bandits  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  Nabathaean 
Ariibs,  the  Emperor  deemed  it  a  serious  expedition  with  plans 
(;f  conrpjest,  and  sharply  rebuked  the  ambition  of  his  dependent. 
‘Mlitherto,”  he  wrote  to  him,  “1  have  treated  you  as  a  friend; 
for  the  future  1  shall  treat  you  as  a  subject.”  Herod  accepted 
the  reproof  with  bumility.  ’ 

In  after  years,  he  spared  no  pains  to  please  the  master:  statues, 
temples,  cities  of  marble  were  erected  in  the  Emperor’s  honor 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  indignant  at  these  sacrilegious  novelties  ; 
but  Herod,  imbued  with  Greek  manners,  was  no  longer  an  Israelitish 
])rince.  He  pensioned  poets  at  Rome  ;  he  distributed  prizes  at  the 

(Cli!il)oiiill(^t.,  <ip.  ril.  Nf).  1,  8(!9).  'I’hc  nurirja  carries  the  palm,  which  he  has  just  received  as 
a  prize,  in  (he  <^iu)ie,s. 

^  During  (lie  least  of  (lie  Passover  the  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Jerusalem  were  placed  at  the 
door  of  (he  toniplo  (tfosejih.,  Hell.  Jutl.  ii.  20).  Pontius  J’ilate  had  sent  for  a  legion  to  eome 
to  .Jerusalem  with  its  standard;  at  the  entreaties  of  the  jiriests  he  consented  to  send  the  stan¬ 
dards  hack  to  Paesarea  to  avoid  offending  the  Jews  liy  images  which  their  religion  condemned 
(■.Joseph.,  ihld.  ii.  M).  'riheriiis  also  ordered  him  to  remove  from  Jerusalem  the  shields 
of  gold  which  he  had  caused  to  he  iilacod  there,  the  inscriptions  on  which,  containing  the 
uatnes  of  some  pagan  divinities,  were  a  source  of  scandal  to  the  .Tews  (Philo,  De  Legal,  ad 
(diivvi,  p.  lO.'i.'i).  J'lven  under  Nero  a  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  had  eome  to 
.JeTiisalem  to  collect  information  ahout  an  inerpient  revolt,  “  went  up  into  the  temple,”  says 
.Josephus  {ihid.  ii.  28),  .and  (liere  worshiiiped  God  and  the  lioly  shrines  without  penetrating 
farther  (.han  our  religion  jiermitted  him.”  Lastly,  the  imperial  ofTicers  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
Emperor’s  name  every  year.  When  the  .Tews  in  revolt  (in  the  time  of  Nero)  desired  that 
(hese  sacrifices  should  he  refused,  the  prihsts  rebuked  this  demand  as  impiety,  and  appealed  to 
the  example  of  all  times  and  the  gifts  offered  by  strangers  in  the  temple,  which  formed  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ornament,  etc.  (Joseph.,  iJrid.  .11). 
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Olympic  games ;  he  adored  the  divinity  of  the  founders  of  the 
Empire ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  destroyed  one  after  the  other  all 
the  institutions  dear  to  his  nation :  the  high  priesthood  and  the 
Sanhedrim  were  degraded,  the  national  laws  were  despised,  and  terror 
was  held  over  the  heads  of  all  who  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient 
worship. 

But  the  Jews  were  not  confined  to  Judaea  only.  This  little 
nation  had  multiplied  with  incredible  fruit¬ 
fulness,^  and  their  dispersion  had  already 
begun.  It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Strabo, 

“  to  find  a  place  in  the  habitable  world 
which  has  not  received  them,  and  where  they 
have  not  become  firmly  established.  At  Alexandria  they  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  city,  and  form  a  kind  of  independent  state,  living 
under  its  own  laws.”  ^  At  Gyrene,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  in  the 
islands,  in  Corinth,  they  were  found  in  great  numbers ;  and  even  in 
Rome,  where  they  showed  such  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Caesar.  In 
Babylon,  Hyrcanus  found  a  whole  tribe  of  them.  At  Seleucia  more 
than  fifty  thousand  were  killed  at  one  time  ;  as  many  more  were 
afterwards  massacred  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Since  the 
time  of  Mithridates  those  settled  in  Asia  Minor  were  rich  enough  to 
deposit  at  Cos  eight  hundred  talents.  Every  year  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  received  their  offerings,  —  a  double  drachma  contributed 
by  each  emigrant ;  for,  with  the  indomitable  tenacity  of  their  race, 
their  prayers  were  always  directed  towards  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Josephus  asserts  that  at  a  festival  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  Jews  were  counted  in  the  holy  city.^ 

It  is  strange  to  ol^serve  how  two  little  nations,  each  born  in  a 
sterile  land,  and  each  of  inexhaustible  fruitfulness,  spread  over  all 
the  East  and  disputed  for  its  possession.  The  history  of  Saint  Paul’s 


1  Unlike  the  Roman  matron,  who  prided  herself  on  the  title  of  unicira,  the  Jewish  woman 
considered  widowhood  “  as  a  state  of  desolation.”  A  large  family  was  held  a  blessing.  This 
explains  Irow  the  Jewish  race  has  survived,  notwithstanding  its  sad  history. 

^  NIKIA2;  a  bai’e  head  of  Nicias,  facing  right.  On  the  reverse,  KfilON ;  serpent  entwined 
around  a  staff.  Bronze  coin  of  Cos. 

2  Pliilo  (At/v.  Flac.  p.  971c)  reckons  that  there  were  a  million  Jews  in  Egypt.  He  says 
(De  Lfifjat.  ad  Caium,  p.  1023i))  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  them  in  Babylon  and  the 
neiglihoring  satrapies.  lie  enumerates  (pp.  1031-103'2)  the  places  through  which  they  had 
spread. 

*  Cic.,  Pro  Flac.  28. 
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crates  to  Pan  and  to  tlie  nyniplis  the  grotto  wlience  issues  tlie  River 
Jordan.  It  was  in  Greek  tliat  tlie  ajiostles  were  to  announce  tlie 
new  law  of  the  Jews;  into  Greek  also  that  the  Old  Postanient  was 
translated  hy  the  Seventy ;  and  in  Greek  their  successors  were  to 
defend  it.  Puit  with  the  language  of  Plato  many  Platonic  ideas 
penetrated  into  this  long-isolated  Mosaic  world ;  regarded  superfici¬ 
ally,  it  would  even  seem  that  T’olytheism  and  Judaism  were  aliout 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  since  the  greatest  men  of  Greece  and 

’  The  Jord.'in  flows  from  tlic  liciglits  which  rise  above  Ilashlu^ya  in  the  Anti-Thhaiuis,  and 
afterwards  receives  the  waters  of  Banias  (Paniias),  wliicli  ai'e  wrongly  regarded  as  its  source, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  (ialilce  (Lartet,  Geolog.  de  la  Palestine,  ]>.  21). 


apostolic  travels  shows  in  every  city  synagogues  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek  schools;  and  ;is  if  the  two  civilizations  were  adviincing 
to  meht  one  another,  the  Jews  penetrate  in  Greece  to  the  very 
Parthenon  itself,  whence  they  menace  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  and 
Greek  civilization  advances  triumphantly  into  Judaea,  and  coiise- 


GKOTTO  AND  SOUKCE  OF  TDK  .TOltDAN.* 
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Rome  bad  ceased  to  believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  while  Josephus 
and  Philo,  like  their  descendants,  were  deistical  philosophers  rather 
than  doctors  of  the  law.  But  the  crowd  does  not  accept  without 
fierce  struggles  those  compromises  which  are  made  above  their  heads 
by  great  intellects,  and  rivers  of  blood  must  fiow  before  a  compromise 
is  established. 

In  their  most  distant  colonies  the  Jews  were  still  a  peo^de  by 
themselves,  practising  many  different  and  often  suspicious  crafts 
and  in  spite  of  their  apparent  humility,  were  full  of  pride  for  the: 


PAN  AND  A  NYMI’II.^ 


purity  of  their  race  and  their  creed,  full  of  scorn  for  those  literary,, 
artistic,  frivolous,  and  gay  populations  from  whom  they  derived 
advantage  Avhile  seemingly  abased  before  them. 

In  Judaea  itself,  to  the  repulsion  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  Jews 
towards  foreign  ideas,  was  added  all  the  hatred  drawn  upon  him¬ 
self  by  a  prince  who  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  a  union 
considered  sacrilegious,  and  who  held  this  stubborn  people  under 
an  unyielding  despotism.  Accordingly,  Judaea  was  in  a  strange 
moral  condition.  Men’s  minds  were  agitated  by  a  singular  fermen¬ 
tation,  whicli  the  enormous  shock  caused  by  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman 

1  Museum  of  Vienna.  Marble  grouj)  of  .small  size.  (lOat-fooU'd  I’an,  loaning  on  a  Icalbern 
bottle,  offers  to  the  nymph  a  bunch  of  grapes  (Chirac,  op.  cit.,  pi.  735). 
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Republic  still  further  increased.  It  was  common  to  take  refuge 
from  the  present  in  illusions  concerning  the  future ;  the  Mazdean 
prophecies  in  respect  to  the  Liberator,  which  had  penetrated  from 
Persia  into  Palestine,  strengthened,  by  defining  it,  the  ancient  belief 
in  the  Messiah ;  and  the  apocalyptic  books  announced  the  near 
approach  of  the  glorious  and  holy  reign  of  a  son  of  David.^  In 
Jerusalem  six  thousand  Pharisees  had  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Herod,  declaring  that  they  looked  for  the  advent  of  a  king  who 
should  perform  miracles." 

The  whole  of  the  East  awaited  this  master,  and  in  Judaea 
many  believed  they  were  called  to  realize  the  prophecy  themselves.® 
It  was  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  in  sight  of  the  Ilellenized  king 
now  seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  that  the  great  battle  of  the 
creeds  was  imminent. 


II.  —  Northern  Frontier. 

In  order  to  complete  this  study  of  the  Roman  world,  we  must 
notice  the  nations  who  dwelt  outside  the  frontier  of  the  Empire, 
who  were  incessantly  connected  with  its  history,  and  some  of  whom 
were  at  last  even  included  within  its  limits. 

The  Britons.  —  Britain  was  linked  with  Gaul  by  a  population 
of  kindred  origin,  b}^  its  Druids,  who  were  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  Continent,  and  by  some  commercial  relations,  but  not  as  yet 
by  political  dependence.  Notwithstanding  his  double  expedition, 
Caesar  had  been  satisfied  with  a  small  tribute,  which  the  islanders 
soon  forgot  to  pay.  Octavius,  after  a  few  threats,  relinquished  this 

1  The  Hessiah  was  not  only  exjjected  by  the  Jews,  who  had  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
western  Asia,  but  by  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  whose  triumph  was  announced  by  the  Vendi- 
dad  and  the  greater  number  of  the  I'eligious  writings  of  the  Mazdeans.  It  is  from  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  songs  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  the  Per.sian  doctrines  tliat 
the  apocalypses  sprang,  of  which  the  first  is  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  last,  or  at  least  the 
most  famous,  that  of  Saint  John.  Cf.  IMichel  Nicholas,  Doctrines  religieuses  des  Juifs  durnnl 
les  deux  siecle.s  anterieures  a  I’ere  cliretle.nne,  p.  2GG  sqq. 

^  Kara  yap  (Kfivca  ra  rravra  ebmi,  etc.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.). 

See  in  Josephus  (ihid.)  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  Judaea  on  the  death  of  Ilerod. 
A  shepherd  declared  hiinsclf  king;  a  former  servant  of  Herod  also  took  this  title.  Varus 
required  no  less  than  three  legions,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  neighboring  kings,  to  (juell 
the  disturbances.  He  caused  two  thousand  Jews  to  be  crucified. 
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bad  debt  completely,  perceiving  that  the  coiupiest  of  llritain  was 
less  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Gaul  than  tlie  proconsid  had  believed 
it  to  be.^ 

But  Caesar  bad  judged  rightly  in  respect  to  the  east  of  Gaul. 
Beyond  the  Rhine  there  was  a  danger  ever  to  l)e  feared,  inastrnich 
as  the  tribes  who  tlirongcd  the  wliole  length  of  tlie  rivei’  were  the 
vanguard  of  that  barbaric  world  which  had  been  foj-  centuries  on 
the  march  towards  the  countries  of  the  West.^  Never  bad  tlie 
Gauls  been  able  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river;'*  the  Belgae 
and  the  Cimbri  had  crossed  it,  and  the  Suevi  had  for  some  time 
held  a  province  in  Gaul.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
warriors  of  Ariovistus  were  the  front  rank  of  that  great  nation 
whose  tribes  readied  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Therefore  Caesar’s  victory  did  not  break  uii  its  power ;  and  it 
was  from  these  Germans  that  the  Usipii  and  Tenctheri  were  (leeing 
when  they  encountered  the  proconsul’s  legions,  and  were  thrown 
back,  after  a  furious  engagement,  across  the  Rhine.  We  have  seen 
the  measures  taken  by  Agrippa  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  tbese 
attempts;  but  the  ability  of  the  leaders,  the  courage  of  the  legions, 
and  all  defensive  precautions  served  only  to  postpone  the  evil. 
When  she  came  into  collision  with  Germany,  Rome  entered  upon 
a  war  which,  beginning  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  with  Ariovistus, 
was  to  end  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tiber  with  Alaric. 

The  Germans.  —  The  legions  had  not  yet  alarmed  the  Germans 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  latter,  under  the  threat  of  invasion,  to  bring 
their  tribes  together  and  to  form  vast  confederations,  as  later  they 
found  it  needful  to  do.  In  their  lioundless  jilains  and  under  their 
venerable  forests,  of  which  one  was  sixty  days’  journey  in  length, 
seethed  a  chaos  of  prolihc  tribes  {gens  numcrosa),  which  were;  invin¬ 
cible,  because  a  foreign  invader  would  not  havi;  known  wluire  in 
attack  them.  There  were  no  cities  in  which  the  national  life  was 
centred  ;  there  were  only  poor  villages  scattered  over  the  cantons 

*  Strabo,  in  this  place  echoing  the  policy  of  Augustus  and  'riberius,  says  ;  “  It  is  nuikoiuid 
that  the  amount  of  taxes  the  islanders  pay  on  our  merfihaiidise  (ixceeils  what  an  annual  tribute 
would  yield,  deducting  the  [)ay  of  troops  necessary  to  guard  tlu!  island  and  collect  the  taxes 
there.” 

^  Quum  viderel  Germanos  lam  facile  impelli  ut  in  Galliavi  venirenl  (Caesar,  De  Hell.  (Jail, 
iv.  16). 

®  Germanos  consuescere  Rhenum  transire  (Caesar,  ibid.  i. 
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{■pa<ti).  'I’licj'o  wcH!  no  i-(!inf)l(!H,  for  Ukjhc  ^{crrnariH  w(3r(!  noi  capa})l(j 
of  Iniilding  any  ;  no  Hf:iJ-ni!H  of  flio  f^'otln,  for  l/h(!y  kiKsw  not  Ikjw 
1,0  niako  tlinin  :  l.lnty  worMhIppcd  Nal,nr(!,  wlii(4i  tfioir  (icHCKnidantH 
Htill  lov(i  HO  w(dl,  — 1,1)0  oartli,  HprIngH,  inonnialnH,  tfio  forcHtn  full  of 
niyHl,(!ry  Ji.nd  |•oligionH  torrorn.  'I'lioro  w;),h  tio  Hao(!rdotal  claHH,  inn- 
any  wa,rliko  ii,riHto(’,ra,oy  to  hold  thoni  nndor  tlio  yoko,  tlion|L’'h  tlioy 
aoknowhal^'od  tin;  ri^lil,  of  thoir  prioHtH  l,o  pnniHli  certain  ofhinooH, 
Ihit  I, hero  wore  Hoot,liHa,yorH,  tna,lo  a,nd  foina,lo  ;  Ha-orihooH  of  liorHOH, 
HoinotiinoH  of  men  ;  a,nd  l,lio  Hoiiking  of  tlnj  fni,iiro  in  tin;  ontrailH  of 
viotiniH.'  ka.Hl/ly,  iJnar  oliiofn  wore  Holool,od  from  a,tnon^  the  hravcjHt 
wa,ia'iorH.''‘  Tliongli  tln!,kingH,  olioHon  oid,  of  oonHocra,tod  fainilicH, 
owed  thin  di|j,'nity  to  their  hii’tli,  they  were  merely  repreHentatives 
of  theii'  pcaiple,  ha.viiij^'  no  othei'  pi'ei'o^'a,tive  tha,n  that  of  maintain¬ 
ing'  na,l,iona,l  unity  ;  the  eonne.il  of  eliiefH,  and  afterwa,rdH  the  ])eople, 
diHe,nHHe(|  iJie  more  inipor(,a,nt  a,ffa,irH  {<lc  ndm/nhiis  rchiis  jyrlnclpcs 
(•o'lhsiUlfni-l,  (l<‘,  'I'luijorihitH  a,nd  deeiHion  wa,H  given  hy  vote  of 

arniH,  Hti'iking  their  hwohIh  a,g'a,inHt  th(;ii'  hiielderH.  Th(;y  did  not 
even  intriint  pnhiie  a,nthoi'ity  wil,h  the  pm)iHhment  of  priva,te  erimeH;, 
the  offmided  parly  hiniHelf  a,veng'ed  liin  injury,  or  he  and  liin  friendn 
eompeLled  tln^  aggreHHor  to  pa,y  a,  e,onipenHa,tion  in  e,a,ttle. 

'riiiiH  a,niong  the  (Jernia.iiH  neither  religion  nor  Hoe-i;i,l  organi/Jition 
I'entra/med  the  InipetiioHity  of  their  llery  nature;  and  tliiiS  freedom, 
thin  hot-hlooded  inteiiHlty,  they  expemled  in  hattloH  or  in  gainciH 
a,lm()Ht  a,H  tei'rlhle,  lea, ping  a, mid  lJirea,tening  Hwordn  and  Hpearw, 
or,  Heal,ed  on  their  nhleldH,  Hlldlng  down  Hi,eep  nionnta,In  nlopoH,  nliout- 
ing  the  rawlnen  that  ya,wned  In  iJieii’  pal,h.  Aftesr  victory  eame 
endloHH  orgies,  in  which  all  the  booty  ta,k(‘n  In  the  war  was  expended. 
ivoiiHing  theniHelveM  again,  they  hega,n  a, fresh  tlieli'  dista,nt  expiulitions. 
h'oi'  a  fi'e(!  mail,  a,  son  of  that  god  d'lilsto  whom  they  e,elehrated  in 

'  'I'Iki  IkmuI  of  II.  i'lunily  (mimmiiII.imI  i'lil.d  JiihI,  Iin  l.lm  |ii'i(iHl,  iliil,  luid  IIki  kin^  or  cliiol'  look 
llio  iuiN|iii‘('h  willi  llio  |irioHl,  I'rir  I'liiiliiiii'O  in  |inlilin  iilTiurH,  IT  n'li^imi  liinl  iiiii'l.iciiliir  Horviint.H 
for  cin'l.ii.iii  ciM’i'inoninH,  il,  vvii,N  hl,ill  no  in(iiio|)oly.  Cl',  'rn.c.,  (Irnn.  10  lunl  I  I,  ('iiiiwir  Hivyn  l.liiU, 
llu'y  lunl  iiniMn'i' II,  Nin’('i'ilul,M,l  liody  nor  Hinn'ilirc.N,  ii.nd  Tiwdlim  llnil.  I.licy  hud  ncillinr  l.ciniiloH 
nor  inni.)j;('w.  In  l.lin  l.iino  of  llin  liillur  wrilnr  limy  lunl  nol,  ynl.  r(■(■(•ivl'(l  lint  worMhi|i  of  \\ddin, 
nor  dm  inylliolojfy  imd  dm  Imroln  l.rinlidonM  wimimo  iiroMo  1,1m  I'Ulthi  iind  llm  Nili<'hiiiiirii. 

I\r(/rs  f.f  filters  e.r  eirluir  sitniuiil  ('I’lli’’,,  iliiil.  7),  'I’lmro  wii.s,  liownvor,  a  kind  of 

Imrcdilary  nohilily, —  ii,  rank  naiimd  iiy  (frnal,  unrviimM  (ili!il.  I  .’I).  Tlmmo  |i(>o|iIom  had  no  coininon 
nanm,  'I'lm  iroinaiiN  |;'ii,vn  Iln'Tn  Ihid,  of  “  ( h'l'inim  "  (  ICr/i/vim/i),  whiidi  Hi^iiilioH  coinhatanl,, 
warrior;  llu'y  ii,do|ili'd,  ii,l,  a,  ('oin|iaral,ivi'ly  inodnrn  o|io('h,  find,  of  I >i’n,lsrliii  (ll'aifz,  Vrrftts- 
siiiitisiiisrli.  |i. !»),  I  'I'lm  Nfandiird  work  on  all  ((ni'NfioiiN  of  (Inrinan  a.nfii|nil3'  ia  now  MidlcnholT’a 
J)nilsrlie  Al.trrlliiiiitsl'nntlf,  —  I'io.J 
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their  national  songs,'  did  no  work ;  lie  woidd  have  hhislied  to 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  what  he  could  win  liy  bloodshed. 
Ilis  slaves,  taken  in  war  or  bouglit,  and  bis  wife  had  tlie  e;ire  of 
his  flock,  which  was  his  cliief  wealth,  or  else  they  tilled  iJie  Held  ; 
as  for  him,  he  never,  even  at  a  least,  laid  aside  bis  wea^pons.  Liki; 
the  American  Indian,  ho  considered  tlie  chase  and  (igliting  tlu^ 
only  occupations  fit  for  a  warrior.'**  d’lie  'reiiton  riiligion  rellected 


GEllMAN  nUEHTKHS  IN  A  CIIAKIOT  DRAWN  IIY  OXEN.” 


the  habits  and  inmost  thoughts  of  its  lielievers  ;  in  the  Wallialla, 
the  Olympus  of  tlie  Germans,  there  were  only  continual  liattles 
and  prolonged  feasts. 

The  German  women  were  fit  companions  for  their  husbands. 

*  Tuisloncin  must  bo  ii  false  roatling  from  (lio  (Inmnnia  of  ’’I’ncil.iis  ;  it  oii<j;lil,  to  bo  road 
Trulonem  (Iloltzmanii,  ErkUinin;/  ron  'I'acUns  Geriuaniit). 

*  The  Snovi,  says  Oaosar  {De  Hell.  Gall.  iv.  1,  vi.  22),  nro  not  ac(|Main((^d  willi  individual 
ownership  of  the  soil.  10 very  year  the  chiefs  assijfiiod  lo  (‘ach  bis  lot,  'I’ln^  same  social 
condition  still  existed  in  the  time  of  d^acilns  (Gmn.  2(>);  it  aftm'wards  (duuij;cd,  llianks  to  ihe 
neighborhood  of  the  GanloKomans,  whose  customs  by  diigrees  extendc(l  into  (iermany.  More¬ 
over,  the  bouse  of  the  German  and  his  inclosnre,  which  donbtlcss  formed  tlie  “salic  land,”  were 
naturally  exelnded,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  Unssia,  from  the  annual  distribnl  ion,  which  a|)plied 
only  to  what  wo  call  the  communal  pro|)crty. 

”  From  thoeolumu  of  Marcus  Aundins,  called  also  the  Antonine  colnmn. 
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On  the  dcay  of  the  botruthaJ .  tliey  re(;uive(l  as  a  gift  sonic  oxen, 
a  war-liorse,  and  a  bnckler,  with  the  sword  and  the  spear;’  these 
niasculine  gifts  were  designed  to  teach  tlieni  that  they  would  have; 
to  take  their  part  in  dangers:  aio  vivendmn,  sic  'pcrcwiidimt.  Blood 
did  not  terrify  them.  “The  Oerinan  brings  bis  wounds  to  his 
mother  or  his  wife,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  count  the  liurts 
and  to  probe  their  depth.  In  tlui  fniy  the  women  cheer  and  encourage 
the  combatants.  It  is  said  that  armies  have  been  seen  wavering  and 
half  broken  wliich  women  liave  rallied  to  the  charge,  showing  cap¬ 
tivity  to  be  worse  than  death.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  (Germans  believe 
that  there  is  in  this  sex  something  divine  and  })ro|)hetic.  ^hbey  do 
not  des})ise  their '  counsels  or  forget  their  predictions.” 

At  Borne  it  was  by  assuming  the  toga,  the  dress  of  tlie  city 
and  of  peace,  that  the  young  inan  liecame  a  citizen;  among  the 
Germans  he  could  not  sit  among  the  warriors  until  he  had  njceived 
in  the  public  assembly  the  liuekler  and  the  lance.  From  that  day 
he  attached  himself  to  some  i*enowned  leader.  ‘‘  d’liere  is,”  says 
Tacitus,  “  a  great  emidation  among  comrades  for  the  highest 
place  about  the  chief,  and  among  the  chiefs  to  possess  the  most 
numerous  and  the  bravest  comrades.  In  action  it  would  be  dis- 
gracefid  for  the  chief  to  be  outdone  in  courage;  for  his  com])an- 
ions,  not  to  equal  him  in  bi'avery.”  ddiis  association  for  jieril 
and  glory  formed  the  adventiu'ous  bands  Avbicli  for  four  camturies 
were  to  harass  the  Boman  Empire,  dealing  it  a  tbousand  blows 
for  one  that  it  was  able  to  parry. 

Germany  was  not  entirely  parcelled  out  into  these  isolated 
groups,  redoubtable  for  pillage,  for  a  bold  raid,  but  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  serious  struggle  against  organized  troo[)S.  She  had 
large  tribes  who  occasionally  acUsl  as  a  national  body,  and  then 
became  formidable.  The  Gind)ri,  the  Tentones,  the  Siievi,  and  the 
Tenctheri,  whom  we  have  seem  in  Gaul,  —  the  Brncteri,  the  Gluinci, 
the  Cbernsci,  and  tlu;  Marcomanni,  whom  tlui  legions  were  to  fight 
in  Germany,  —  were  j)owei’fid  bodies  of  imm.  The  former  had 
already  made  the  soldiers  of  Miirius  and  Caesar  tnunble ;  the  latter 
were  to  destroy  the  higions  of  Varus. 

^  '^riiis  was  tlio  {icrin  (rf  Uks  dowry  of  our  iiK'diirval  onstoins,  llio  liiisbaiid  porlioniii^j  llio 
wife.  Tlie  Ijarbario  laws  also  called  upon  llie  wife  to  sliarc  coiuincsts  ;  this  was  the  cominence- 
iiient  of  coininiinity  (Do  Vah'o;j;er,  Lrft  ('ellesy  p.  170). 
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I3(ilow  tlio  wiirriorH  wcto  ilio  Hies,  who,  witlicjiii  hcirig  slavos, 
were  not  free;  they  werci  the  reiririantH  or  d(!,sc(!n(lantH  of  corifjuered 
tribes.  They  had  wives  and  children  ;  iluiy  could  a{)[)ear  in  a  court 
of  justice:  but  tliey  were  not  aditntted  to  tlu;  juihlic  asseird)]y, 
and  they  lal)ored  for  the  proht  of  those  wiio  had  taken  them 
under  their  patrcmage  {mundium). 

Tacitus  relates  tliat  tliis  rude  and  brutal  soci(!ty  trcjii.ted  tlie 
slave  with  kindruiss,  r(!Sp(!cted  women,  op(med  (ivery  house  to  the 
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stranger,  and  guaranteed  to  the  accused  tluj  judgment  of  his  peers. 
More  than  one  custotn  of  feudal  i<]uro[)e  was  there  contained  in 
g(;rm.  d'hose  kings,  for  exam[)le,  whom  we  find  without  power, 
hut  siiiToiinded  with  religious  respect,  w(!r(!  afterwards  t(j  leave 
their  forcists  and  tlieir  obscurity  to  asc(md  th(!  throTu;  of  Clovis^ 
and  some  of  those  chiefs  to  whom  their  compafdons  gave  themselv(.‘s 
for  life;  and  d(!ath  were  the  ancestors  (;f  feudal  lords,  who  in  turn 
owed  their  ])ower  to  the  devotion  of  their  vassals."'^  When  these 

1  Fi’()iii  tliu  AntoniiHi  coluiiiii. 

2  I  do  not  inoiui  tliat  Uio  French  nobles  of  tlui  Middle  A|j;(!h  wc-re  d(!HC(nid(!d  from  the 
(Jermans.  After  the  invaHioriw,  the  jn'incijjle  of  Roman,  (Jallie,  and  (ferinan  elientaf^e,  —  namely, 
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fierce  and  formidable  warriors,  half-clad  in  skins  of  the  aurochs 
■or  the  bear,  sang  their  wild  songs  there  was  no  heart  so  brave 
that  it  did  not  tremble ;  and  yet  their  blue  and  dreamy  eyes,  their 
ruddy  faces  shaded  by  yellow  hair,  showed  that  these  wild  children 
would  grow  calm  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  friendly 
voice  that  should  know  how  to  awaken  their  simple  instincts.  The 
softened  Sicambrian  would  droop  his  head  to  listen  to  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  thousand  mysterious  voices  of  the  great  forests ;  in  time, 
to  the  hymns  of  priests  straying  among  the  arches  of  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals  ;  still  later  he  became  the  dreamy  poet  or  inquiring  scholar : 
but  always  keeping  somewhat  of  his  native  brutality,  and  often  his 
ignorance  of  good  and  evil. 

Many  of  the  features  of  this  picture  are  borrowed  from  the 
poetic  historian  who  delighted  in  embellishing  the  virtues  of  the 
Barbarians  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the  vices  of  the  Romans. 
The  Germania  of  Tacitus  is  the  historic  gospel  of  the  Teutons,  and 
they  have  extracted  from  it  many  admirable  ideas  for  the  honor 
■of  their  race.  With  imprudent  generosity,  French  scholars  have 
long  supported  them  in  their  claim  to  see  in  modern  civilization 
no  factor  but  Germanism  [das  Oermanenthum),  as  if  the  other  nations 
had  remained  inert  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  new  revelation 
coming  down  from  the  Germanic  Sinai.  In  declining,  as  we  have 
•done,  to  endow  the  Gauls  with  all  the  virtues  which  have  been 
attributed  to  them,  we  gain  the  right  of  refusing  to  the  Germans 
the  glory  which  they  confer  on  themselves.  The  truth  is,  that  for 
four  centuries  this  race  of  plunderers  was  the  scourge  of  the  world  ; 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  answers  Tacitus  when  he  points  out  the  evil 
and  coarse  instincts  of  these  men,  who  had  no  respect  for  oaths,  no 
pity  for  the  conquered,  and  no  faith  towards  women,  children,  and 
the  weak.  “  Search  with  care,”  says  a  very  learned  man,  what 
civilization  owes  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire  of  the  West;  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  good  for  which  we  can  give  them 
the  credit.”  ^ 

the  devotion  of  man  to  man,  • —  again  appeared,  ■  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  new 
society  was  placed.  That  of  the  devotion  of  citizen  to  city,  which  had  made  the  great  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  remained  obscurely  preserved  in  old  municipalities,  where  it  reappeared 
gloriously  at  the  time  of  the  communal  revolution. 

^  Guerard,  Prolegom'cnes  du  Pohjptyque  d’P'tninon,  i.  300.  I  find  my  words  confirmed 
by  the  recent  work  of  Sickel  {Gesch.  der  deutschen  Staatsver/assung),  who  says  (p.  59) 
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Why  did  iu)t  Romo  subdue  Geriiuiuy  as  .she  did  Gaul  ?  On  the 
bank  of  the  Rhino  tlio  Graooo-Roman  world  came  to  an  end  with 
its  somi-barbaroiis  Gauls,  who  wore  soon  to  bo  no  longer  Rarbari- 
aus ;  across  the  ri\an'  bc'gan  an  ludcnown  world,  wboro  Romo  found 
none  to  [)ropa.ro  the  way  for  her.  lu  Africia,  Carthago  ;  in  Spain, 
the  riiooniciiins  a.ud  tlm  Greeks;  in  Gaul,  Massilia;  in  Asia,  the 
successors  of  Aloxaudcr,  —  bad  struggled  and  coti(]uercd  for  her  in 
advance :  every  where  she  bad  found  a  point  of  support,  a  work 
of  assimila.tit)u  begun.  Here  there  was  nothing;  not  a  glimpse 
of  auti(pie  c.ivilizaliou  bad  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to 
guide  her  steps  and  illuminate  lu^r  path  over  this  soil  deluged  with 
the  sluggish  waters  of  rivers  or  bidden  under  imjaenotrable  forests. 
And  this  world,  where  seethed  a,n  exuberaait  life,  she  reached  at  the 
moment  when  she  herself  had  lost  tier  martial  vig(jr,  when  her  work 
was  acc.omplished,  and  she  sought  only  to  fall  asleep  anud  pleasure 
and  peace  !  Here  wci  .see  t  he  great  danger  of  the  Em[)ire. 

llic  Daciaui^.  —  The  danger  is  \isually  p(!rceived  only  on  the 
Rhine,  because  there  tlu^  most  resounding  blows  were  struck:  hut 
it  existed  also  oii  the  Danube;  a.nd  Barbarism  was  endeavoring  to 
emerge  by  both  gates  at  once.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Actium 
the  legions  laid  been  obliged  to  hasten  to  tlu;  two  frontiers  of 
Germany.  Agrippa  had  })aci(ied  the  Rhino,  and  Octavius  had 
penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Danuhp  through  compiercMl  Illyria 
and  terrilled  Raunonia.  We  have  seen  that  he  left  twenty-live 
cohorts  in  Segesta.,  the  strongest  place  in  the  latter  pi-ovince.  But 
this  expedition  had  been  a  hold  raid,  and  the  garrison  established 
in  the  Paamoiuan  city  was  hut  an  outpost  rashly  sent  to  a  di.s- 
tance  from  the  body  of  the  army.  All  round  Segesta  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  dwelt  w.irlike  tribes,  a  nuxture  of  Gauls, 
Illyrians,  Thracians,  and  Germans,  fn)m  whom  a  surprise  was 
always  to  he  exi)ected.  Ibid  not  tlu;  Bastarnac,  who  w(H‘e  now 
taking  refuge  with  the  Getae,  on  one  occasion  set  out  for  Italy  ;  and 
had  not  the  Scordisci  afterwards  held  sway  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Save  to  the  heart  of  Thracc',  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ? 

In  the  midst  of  their  deserts  t.lu\‘^e  half-nomadic  hordes  are  like 

tlwit  this  riu'o  liinl  no  sonso  of  ri;'h(  hoyond  that  whirh  o.xistod  in  tlio  army  of  (dovis,  and  that 
tlu'  vanntoil  ilrutsche  Treur  is  nu'ia!  Ic'jjjmid  [liko  tho  virtues  ascrilxid  in  (hooper’s  novels  to  the 
cruel  and  faithless  Red  Indians. —  Ed.] 
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waves,  which  in  a  calm  run  idly  along  the  shore,  but  are  heaped  up 
by  the  winds  into  furious  billows.  At  the  voice  of  an  able  and  reso¬ 
lute  man  these  tribes  often  united  for  a  time  and  established  formidable 
empires.  A  Getan,  Byrebistas,  had  recently  obtained  the  supreme 
authority  among  his  people,  by  employing  Attila’s  policy  of  fanning 
the  flame  of  religious  and  military  fanaticism.^  All  had  submitted 
to  him,  from  the  Euxine  to  Noricum.^  The  Boii,  driven  out  of 
Italy,  having  at  first  found  refuge  among  these  peoples,  Byrebistas 
had  forced  them  to  flee  once  more  towards  the  Vindelici,  and  had 
turned  their  country  into  a  desert ;  the  Taurisci  had  met  with  the 
same  fate,  —  an  unexpected  retaliation  for  the  incursions  of  these 
robber-tribes  into  Upper  Italy ;  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  had  been  laid  waste ;  and  the  Romans  already  conceived 
the  most  serious  alarm,  when  in  an  insurrection  this  great  chief 
perished,  and  with  him  his  empire. 

Broken  up  into  five  petty  states,  the  Dacians  had  lost  all 

ambition.  However,  they  could  still  arm  forty  thousand  fighting 
men ;  and  it  was  less  on  account  of  the  Pannonians  than  as  a 
protection  against  the  Dacians  that  Octavius  had  left  twenty-five 
cohorts  in  Segesta.  Events  justified  these  alarms.  The  greatest 

military  disgrace  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  inflicted  on  it  by  this 

people.  The  Cherusci,  indeed,  destroyed  Varus  and  three  legions; 
but  the  Dacians  compelled  Domitian  to  pension  their  chiefs. 

Like  so  many  great  rivers,  the  Danube  has  but  a  shallow 

entrance  into  the  sea  ;  thus  no  important  town  had  arisen  near  its 
mouth.  The  Bastarnae,  the  Getae,  and  the  Sarmatae,  armed  with 
poisoned  arrows,  roved  upon  its  banks,  waiting  till,  crossing  the 
bridge  of  ice  with  which  winter  spans  the  river,  they  might  carry 
off  a  few  capfives  and  a  meagre  booty  from  the  other  side.^  Herod¬ 
otus  gives  the  Getae  a  good  reputation  ;  he  terms  them  the  noblest 
and  most  just  of  tlie  Thracians.  “  The  belief  of  the  Getae  in  respect 

1  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  Daci,  the  Getae,  and  the  Thracians,  and  it 
must  long  continue;  because  what  we  know  of  the  Getic  language  is  only  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  proper  names,  which  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  character  of  this  dialect. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  all  the  tribes  ’  established  on  the  two  hanks  of  the  lower 
Danube — ,the  Daci  north  of  the  river,  the  Getae  south,  the  Thracians  in  the  Balkans  and 
towards  the  Aegaean  Sea  — have  had  a  common  origin.  Again,  Wietersheim  connects  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths,  while  acknowledging  that  they  must  have  been  long  separated. 

^  Strabo,  vii.  3,  .'5. 

3  Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  9. 
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to  immortality,”  he  says,  “  is  this :  they  think  that  they  do  not 
really  die,  but  that  when  they  depart  this  life  they  go  to  Zalmoxisd 
To  this  god  every  five  years  they  send  a  messenger,  who  is  chosen 
by  lot  out  of  the  whole  nation,  and  charged  to  bear  him  their 
several  requests.  Their  mode  of  sending  him  is  this.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  stand  in  order,  each  holding  in  his  hand  three  darts ; 


others  take  the  man  who  is  to  be  sent  to  Zalmoxis,  and  swing¬ 
ing  him  by  his  hands  and  feet,  toss  him  into  the  air  so  that  he 
falls  on  the  points  of  the  weapons.  If  he  is  pierced  and  dies, 
they  think  that  the  god  is  propitious  to  them ;  but  if  not,  they 
lay  the  fault  on  the  messenger,  who,  they  say,  is  a  wicked  man. 
And  so  they  choose  another  to  send  aAvay.  The  messages  are 

1  This  Zalmoxis  was  the  Thracian  Dionysos  and  the  Phrygian  Sabazios.  Funeral  in¬ 
scriptions  have  been  found  in  Thrace  recalling  the  joys  ])romised  to  those  initiated  into  the 
Dionysian  mysteries  (Fr.  Lenormant,  Vote  eleusinienne,  410-412). 

Bas-relief  from  the  IMuseum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  .34!)  of  the  Clarac  Catalogue.  This 
beautiful  fragment  may  have  belonged  to  a  triumj)hal  arch  The  dress  of  the  Barbarian  —  two 
tunics,  one  with  long,  the  other  with  short  sleeves  —  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Daci  sculptured 
on  Trajan’s  column.  The  conical  hut  of  reeds  adorned  with  branches  of  oak  recalls  the 
habitations  of  the  Germans. 
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given  while  the  man  is  still  alive.  This  same  people,  when  it 
lightens  and  thunders,  aim  their  arrows  at  the  sky,  uttering  threats 
against  the  god  ;  and  they  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  god  but 
their  own.”  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  reconcile  these  customs  of  the 
Getae  with  the  old  historian's  commendation. 

Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  —  Beyond  the  Getae,  as  far  as  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  the  whole  fertile  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  abandoned 
to  the  Barbarians.  The  Scythians  of  Herodotus  still  wandered 
there,  living  on  horse-flesh  and  mares’  milk.  They  had  no  other 
dwelling  than  the  wagons  in  which  they  continually  journeyed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  to  those  of  the  Tanai's 
(Don).  One  of  the;r  tribes,  the  Royal  Scythians,  exercised  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  furnished  the  king,  by 
whom  the  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  race  was  maintained. 
Nevertheless,  each  horde  had  its  separate  chief,  its  particular  religion 
and  customs.  Some  of  the  Scythians  had  settled  along  the  Bory¬ 
sthenes  and  the  Hypanis  (Bug),  where  they  cultivated  grain  ;  and 
others  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Olbia. 

These  tribes  seemed  to  be  unconquerable.  “They  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  enemy  who  invades  them,”  says  Herodotus,  “  to  escape 
destruction,  while  they  themselves  are  entirely  out  of  his  reach, 
unless  it  please  them  to  engage  with  him.  Having  neither  citi(!S 
nor  forts,  and  carrying  their  dwellings  with  them  wherever  they  go ; 
accustomed,  moreover,  one  and  all  of  them  to  shoot  from  horseback ; 
and  living,  not  by  husbandry,  but  on  their  cattle,  their  wagons  the 
only  houses  that  they  possess,  —  how  can  they  fail  of  being  uncon¬ 
querable,  and  unassailable  even  ?  ”  ^ 

East  of  the  Tanai’s  dwelt  the  Sarmatae,  who  were  for  a  time 
to  inherit  the  power  of  the  Scythians,  and  in  their  turn  be  replaced 
by  the  Slavs,  —  tribes  long  in  obscurity,  but  for  whom  the  half  of 
Europe  and  a  third-  of  Asia  does  not  now  seem  to  be  enough. 

Thucydides  said  of  the  Scythian  nations  that  they  would  have 
been  irresistible  had  they  been  united.^  Distance  deceived  the 
grave  historian.  These  half-unknown  peoples,  who  had  defied 

1  The  'Frist ia  and  Pontic  Epistles  of  Ovid,  the  'Foxaris  of  Lucian,  the  inscri[)tion  of  Olbia 
(No.  2,058  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.),  Strabo  (vii.  3,  4),  and  Pausanias  (viii.  43,  3)  describe  the 
Scythians  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodotus. 

^  Thucyd.,  ii.  97. 
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Darius  in  Europe  and  Alexander  in  Asia,  appeared  indeed  very 
strong ;  but,  like  their  descendants,  they  were  much  stronger  for 
resistance  than  for  conquest.  Rome,  protected  against  them  by  the 

^  This  silver  vase  was  found  in  1862  .at  Nioopolis,  in  Southern  Russia,  in  the  sepulchre  of 
a  Scythian  kin".  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  I’etersburg.  It  is  a  curious  and  beautiful 
speeimcn  of  ancient  silver  work.  Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  antiq.  p.  803,  s.  v.  Caelalura. 
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Carpathians  and  the  Danube,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  and 
the  Greek  colonies  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiixine  lived 
without  any  great  anxiety  in  the  neigliborhood  of  these  Barbarians, 
paying  tribute  to  some,  waging  war  against  others,  and  endeavoring 
to  allure  the  nearest  to  Hellenic  civilization.  One  of  these  Scythian 
kings  had  caused  an  immense  house  to  be  built  in  011)ia,  adorned 
with  sculptured  sphinxes  and  griffins.^  At  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
there  was  even  a  flourishing  Greek  kingdom,  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  which,  while  forming  an  independent  state,  was  on  that 
side  a  vanguard,  as  it  were,  of  the  civilized  world, — a  sentinel  of 
the  Empire  thrown  out  into  the  midst  of  the  Scythian  nations. 


III.  —  Eastern  and  Southern  Frontier. 

Kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  —  'hhis 
kingdom  had  been  left  by  Pompey  to  the  parricidal  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates.  Pharnaces  had  dared  to  oppose  Caesar ;  and  tins 
audacity  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.  Asander,  whom 
he  had  left  as  regent  in  his  states,  had  murdered  him  on  tlu' 
former’s  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  (47  b.  c.),  and  forth¬ 
with  seized  the  government.  At  the  time  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Asander  possessed  this  kingdom,  which,  by  its  commerce, 
was  the  centre  of  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  world  with  the  East, 
and  by  its  fertility  the  granary  of  the  Oriental  provinces. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Parthians  had  closed  to  commerce  the 
routes  of  Central  Asia,  the  products  of  Upper  Asia  reached  Europe 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  Caravans  from  the  Greek 
cities  went  out'  to  meet  them  beyond  the  Volga,  whither  the  gold  of 
the  Ural  was  brought;  and  at  this  point  of  contact  between  the  civil¬ 
ized  and  the  barbaric  world  immense  sales  were  made  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  at  that  time  most  common,  but  notwithstanding  most  in  demand, 
—  the  human  being,  the  slave.  But  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus 
infested  with  their  piracies  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Euxine.  Large 
and  strong' vessels  were  not  necessary  to  them.  A  few  planks  joined 


^  Karamsiji,  ITht.  de  Ru.'isie,  vol.  i.  p.  5  of  the  Frencli  translation. 
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by  ropes,  with  neither  iron  nor  copper,  made  a  boat,  and  in  a  day 
a  whole  fleet  left  the  dockyard  and  the  port.  If  the  sea  became 
rough,  they  added  a  few  boards  to  the  sides.  The  higher  the  waves 
dashed,  the  higher  the  frail  wall  rose.  Finally,  they  closed  it  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  then  boldly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  waves, 
and  landed  where  the  wind  threw  them.^  Some  Greeks,  however, 
still  remained  in  this  region ;  Dioscurias,  on  the  boundary  of  Colchis, 
traded,  it  is  said,  with  three  hundred  tribes. 

The  isthmus  separating  the  Euxine  from  the  Caspian  Sea  is  cut 
by  two  valleys,  —  that  of  the  River  Phasis,  or  the  country  Colchis,^ 
extending  to  the  Euxine ;  and  that  of  the  Cyrus,  or  Iberia  and 
Albania,  which  opens  on  the  Caspian.  Both  lead  to  the  Caucasian 
Gates,  —  a  narrow  pass  cleft  by  Nature  between  inaccessible  moun¬ 
tains  and  barred  by  an  iron  gate.^ 

The  Colchi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  descendants  of  a 
colony  left  by  Sesostris  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  had  formerly 
been  celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  industry ;  but  at  this  time 
their  country  no  longer  supplied  anything  more  than  the  materials 
necessary  for  naval  constructions.  These,  however,  it 
furnished  in  great  abundance ;  for  on  the  very  shore  of 
the  sea  rose  mountains  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet 
high,  covered  with  thick  forests.  This  rude  soil  produced 
a  robust  race,  industrious  and  brave,  whose  warlike  vir-  polemox  i., 
tries  have  been  greatly  extolled.  Rome  had  probably 
already  placed  them  under  the  government  of  Polemon,  diadem. 
who  had  obtained  part  of  Pontus  from,  Antony,  and  who  afterwards 
received  from  Augustus  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  the 
charge  of  preserving  order  in  those  distant  regions. 

The  Eastern  Iberians  might  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
more  numerous,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  region,  were  very  war¬ 
like;  the  others,  in  the  plain,  tilled  their  fields  and  preferred  to  live 
in  peace.  Their  customs  resembled  those  of  the  Armenians  or  the 
Medes,  and  from  their  Eastern  nei2:hbors  thev  borrowed  the  svstem 

^  Tac.,  Hist.  iii.  47. 

^  A  maternal  uncle  of  Strabo  had  been,  under  IMitbridates,  governor  of  Colchis  (xi.  490). 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  12;  Ubi  fores  obditae  ferratis  trabibus  .  .  .  terranim  orbe  portis 
discluso.  It  is  now  the  defile  of  Dariel,  on  the  road  from  IMosdok  to  Tiflis,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Terek.  The  valley  between  Laars  and  Dariel  is  so  shut  in  that  in  the  longest  days  the  sun 
reaches  it  only  for  a  few  hours. 


c/dHUtH.  'i'lui  king  arifJ  IiIh  family,  with  the  nobles,  formed  the 
lirnt;  tlie  j/rieMts,  who  were  at  the  same  time  judges,  the  second; 
tlx!  soIdlfU'H  «'U)d  linsbandimm  the  third;  the  common  people,  slaves 
of  tins  king,  who  wcinj  subject  to  all  kinds  of  drudgery,  the  fourth. 
Property  In  each  family  was  held  in  common,  but  was  managed  by 
tlie  ekhist  of  tb(j  Injuse,  who  alone  ruled.'  Many  features  of  this 
pletnre  would  still  ajjply  to  the  Georgians  of  to-day. 

'I'Ih}  Albanians  dll'fered  little  from  the  Iherians,  and  Strabo  bears 
wIl.iKiSS  liiat,  like  the  lattei-  race,  they  had  only  a  moderate  delight 
In  war,  VVe  thus  understand  bow  the  Alani,  who  dwelt  northward 


(WI.INKICIt  Oil'  OIIAI.eKDONy  I'OONH  IN  A  TOMII  OF  THE  CIMMERIAN  BOSPHORUS.^ 

from  the  G;ui(}aHUS,  were  able  easily  to  force  those  formidable  defiles. 
I  lerdsmen,  devoted  to  th(i  care  of  their  (locks,  could  not  be  a  serious 
obsl-aele  to  a  peoph)  who  took  their  enemies’  scalps  and  adorned 
tbeniselves  with  iJie  hair. 

, I r/are/r/,.  —  Armenia  Is  the  tahloland  whence  the  Tigris  and  the 
I'll  I  pi  I  rates  di^seeud,  and  from  which  radiate  the  mountains  covering 
Western  Asia.  ’I'lnv  Gaiicasus,  a,n  isolated  wall,  half  Asiatic,  half 
European,  runs  In  the  same  general  direction  with  the  princijial 
moimtalu-ebalns  of  tb((  (sa, stern  continent,  sending  off  southwards 
only  sliort  braaiclii^s,  whicb  lose  themselves  in  the  isthmus  which  is 
Intm’sectiMl  by  (Jie  Phasis  (Uhion)  aaid  the  (lyriis  (Kour).  Ararat, 
on  tbe  coida-aay,  may  b(*  cousidm'cd  the  geological  centre  of  all 


'  Unroll,,  li.  loy  10(1;  Hinilio,  \i.  IIIK,  ol.d. 
ll.  n'|irnwciil,tt  ii  of  I'lO’Hiii  <lrny;jj;in}i;  four  jirisonnrs  .and  scizinij;  (,he  liostilo  cliiof. 
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the  chains  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Media.  This  great  mountain, 
which  rears  its  volcanic  mass,  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  seventeen 
thousand  feet  above  the  Euxine,  is  called  by  the  Armenians  “  the 
Mother  of  the  World,”  and  by  the  Turks  “the  Mountain  of  Noah;” 
and  from  afar  the  latter  point  out  upon  its  summit  the  spot  where 
rested  the  ark.  “  Spirits  armed  with  flaming  swords  guard  the 
sacred  vessel,  green  as  the  grass  of  the  mountain  slopes.”  ^  These 
traditions  show  that  Ararat  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
races  inhabiting  its  vicinity ;  but  its  historic  is  even  greater  than  its 
legendary  importance.  It  makes  Armenia  in  Western  Asia  what 
Switzerland  is  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  a  natural  fortress,  a  com¬ 
manding  position  holding  the  key  to  the  surrounding  countries. 
Hence  the  strategical  importance  of  Armenia  in  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Parthians.  Did  the  former  obtain  possession  of 
this  high  tableland,  the  Parthians  were  threatened  on  their  flank ; 
did  the  latter,  they  could  overrun  the  Roman  provinces  with  their 
innumerable  cavalry. 

Unluckily  for  itself,  Armenia  was  incessantly  involved  in  the 
history  of  the  two  empires,  becoming  the  battlefield  of  their  intrigues 
and  their  arms.  To  the  evils  of  war  were  added  internal  discords, 
which  caused  it  to  be  divided  between  its  two  formidable  neighbors, 
both  of  whom  it  hated,  and  to  receive  at  their  hands  ten  kings  in 
less  than  fifty  years.  In  30  b,  c.  Artavasdes,  who  had,  four  years 
earlier,  been  taken  captive  to  Alexandria  by  Antony,  had  there  been 
put  to  death  by  Cleopatra.  “  But,”  says  Tacitus,  “  Artaxias,  his 
son,  for  his  father’s  sake  hating  us,  defended  himself  and  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  forces  of  the  Arsacidae.”  Augustus  later  reduced  this 
dangerous  independence  to  order. 

Tlie  Parthians.  —  These  Arsacidae,  who  had  already  twice 
conquered  the  legions,  divided  with  the  Romans  the  dominion  over 
the  known  world,  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  formidable  danger 
which  the  Empire  had  to  fear.  They  took  the  old  Persian  title 
of  King  of  kings ;  for  upon  them  were  dependent  a  great  number 
of  princes,  —  the  kings  of  Bactriana,  of  Media  Atropatene,  of 
Armenia,  of  Adiabene,  of  Elyniais,  of  Persis,  and  of  Characene,  —  and 
they  were  allied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  hordes  of  Parthian 


^  Reolus,  Nouvelle  geographie,  vi.  249. 
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origin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ma.ssagetae  and  Alani,  occupied 
the  country  between  Lake  Aral  and  the  River  d'anais.  From  tlie 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates  all  the  nations  ai)[)eared  to  he  sul)ject  to 
their  j)ower,  and  they  had  (d’ten  threatened  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Rut  what  the  Rhine  was  t(; 
Roman  civilization  the  Eu[)hrates  was  to  tin;  Hel¬ 
lenic  ;  upon  its  hanks  the  (Ireek  world  ended. ' 
All  the  countries  west  of  the  Eu})hrat(;s  readily 
entered  into  the  Roman  Empire;  l)ut  beyond,  ])oth 
Nature  and  the  race  were  different.  N(!ilher  the 
Romans  nor  tlie  Parthians  had  any  intenjst  in 
displacing  these  harriers;  and  had  they  dcisired  it 
they  would  not  have  succeeded,  for  the  reason  that  other  laws  than 
force  preside  over  the  formation  of  those  great  laxlies  which  we  term 
empires.  The  Germans  might  overrun  Gaul,  actuated  by  the  mual 
of  giving  themselves  space,  sun,  and  a  more  comfortable  life;  im¬ 
pelled,  too,  by  the  warlike  organization  of  their  tribes.  Rut  these 
Parthians,  who  lived  on  horseback  and  in  tents,  what  could  they  do 
in  Libanus  or  Taurus?  Would  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
five  hundred  towns  of  Asia,  —  they  who  did  not  even  enter  Seleucia, 
which  had  remained  a  Greek  .colony  at  tlui  gates  of  Ctcisiphon  ?'’’ 

This  empire  had,  moreover,  only  the  stmihlanco  of  greatncrss 
and  strength.  Feudalism,  which  it  has  been  customary  to  attributes 
only  to  Media) val  Europe,  has  prevailed  in  Asia  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Under  the  kings  there  ap])ears  a  powerful  aristocracy,  having 
the  surenm,  or  generals,  for  its  chiefs,  who  could  bestow  or  take 
away  the  crown,  with  the  restriction  only  tliat  the  king  must  be 
chosen  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Arsacidae.**  To  counterbal¬ 
ance  this  influence,  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  associate  with 

^  As  far  a.s  social  or<;anizatioii  went,  but  not  witli  rcftanl  to  literature  and  langua<;e;  for 
Greek  was  spoken  in  all  the.  Oriental  courts,  and  we  find  tlie  Parthian  kings  assume  on  their 
coins  the  title  of  <MAF.AAHNK2. 

2  From  a  coin  of  the  year  14  n.  c.  {(Uibinal  <le  France). 

”  Cf.  Tac.,  Ann.  vi.  42,  and  Pliny,  Ill.nl.  Nat.  vi.  30.  Seleucia  sustained  against  the 
Parthians  a  siege  which  lasted  four  years  (Tac.,  Ann.  xi.  0  ;  cf.  ibid.  ii.  1  .nqfj.).  'I'lie  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Ancyra  calls  the  .satrajis  prmcipes  el  rei/e.S.  Pliny  {Hint.  Nat.  vi.  20)  says:  Hepna 
Fartharum  duodeidf/inli  nunt  omnia,  ita  e.nim  dividant  provincian. 

^  Strabo  (xi.  51.5)  speaks  of  two  electoral  councils,  one  composed  of  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  other  of  sages  and  magi.  Unfortunately,  Strabo  refers  for  details  to  his  his¬ 
torical  memoirs,  which  are  lost,  a  whole  book  of  whiidi  he  had  devoted  to  the  customs  of 
the  Parthians. 


ATTAMHILU8,  KING 
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tlicmselves  during  their  lifetime  one  of  their  sons;  but  as  they  rarely 
ehose  the  eldest,  and  as  the  brothers  of  the  one  selected  always  found 
some  of  the  nobles  to  support  their  claim,  this  choice  became  a  source 
of  crimes  and  of  wars,  and  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings  was  ren¬ 
dered  most  insecure.  Now  that  the  external  policy  of  Rome  became 
more  systematic  and  vigilant,  the  Emperors  never  failed  to  have  at 
hand  some  one  of  the  Arsacidae,  thus  keeping  the  court  of  Ctesiphon 
in  perpetual  dread  of  a  nivolution. 

One  event  will  sufiiciently  describe  this  barbaric  monarchy,  of 
origin  too  recent  not  to  bo  still  capable  of  some  great  effort  against  a 
foreign  foe, — (m  condition  that  the  need  for  it  should  not  too  often 
arise,  —  but  too  badly  organized  and  too  chaotic  to  be  truly  for¬ 
midable.  Two  Jews,  Asineus  and  Asileus,  weavers,  in  the  town  of 
Nierda,  being  beaten  by  their  master,  took  refuge  in  an  island  of  the 
Euphrat(js  and  called  namd  them  all  the  desperate  men  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Their  band  rapidly  increased,  and  they  were  very  soon 
strong  enough  to  levy  tribute  on  the  country,  slaughtering  the 
flocks  of  those  who  refused,  but  promising  to  protect  the  rest. 
The  report  of  this  reached  King  Artabanus,  and  the  governor  of 
Babylon  receivcid  orders  to  collect  as  many  troops  as  possible  and 
break  up  the  band.  Tlie  satrap  was  defeated,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  prince,  who,  charmed  with  the  courage  of  the  two  brothers, 
desired  to  see  them,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  his  table.  “  His 
object,”  says  the  author  of  this  narrative,  was  to  gain  the  Jews, 
that  the  fear  caused  by  them  might  keep  the  nobles 
to  their  duty ;  for  the  latter  used  to  threaten  to  revolt 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  king  occupied  elsewhere.” 

One  of  the  Parthian  generals,  indignant  at  the  honors 
paid  to  these  miscreants,  desired  to  kill  them  even  at 
the  monarch’s  table.  “  Do  nothing  to  harm  them,” 
said  the  king  ;  ‘‘  they  have  received  my  pledge.  But 
if  you  insist  on  avenging  the  Parthians  for  the  dis¬ 
grace  they  have  endured,  when  these  men  have  departed,  attack 
them  openly,  without  involving  me  in  the  affair.”  The  next  day  he 
dismissed  the  two  brothers.  ‘Ht  is  not  well,”  he  said,  “for  you  to 
remain  here  longer  ;  you  would  incur  the  hatred  of  my  generals. 


1  BA2IAEQ2  MEI'AAOY  TIMACXOY;  a  Victory  standing.  Bronze  coin. 
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and  they  would  attempt  your  life,  without  asking  my  leave.  I  com¬ 
mend  to  you  the  province  of  Babylon  ;  protect  it  from  the  ravages 
which  might  be  committed  there.  You  owe  me  this  because  1  hav(i 
not  listened  to  those  who  desired  your  death.” 

The  two  Jews  returned  to  their  island  and  long  dwelt  there, 
unmolested  by  the  governors,  reverenced  by  the  Babylonians,  whom 
they  protected,  and  all-powerful  in  Mesopotamia.  More  than  once 
these  bandits  allowed  themselves  to  indulge  in  royal  whims,  following 
the  example  of  the  great  lords  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  Anileus 
one  day  saw  the  wife  of  a  satrap,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  her,  made  an  organized  attack  upon  the 
husband  and  killed  him  in  the  fight.  On  another  occasion  he 
pillaged  the  lands  of  one  Mithridates,  who,  collecting  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry,  attempted  to  avenge  himself.  Being  conquered 
and  made  prisoner,  he  was  placed  quite  naked  on  an  ass  and  led 
about  for  a  long  time  amid  bootings,  after  which  the  Jews 
had  the  audacity  to  send  him  away  free.  This  Mithridates  was 
nevertheless  the  greatest  lord  among  the  Parthians,  and  even  the 
son-in-law  of  the  king !  And  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  monarchy, 
in  the  provinces  where  the  court  resided,  that  these  unpunislied 
revolts,  these  insults  to  the  ,  royal  majesty,  these  private  wars, 
recalling  our  own  feudal  times,  took  place !  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  Roman  Empire,  with  its  thorough  discii)line,  could  not  be 
injured  by  enemies  like  these. 

Nomadic  Tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa.  —  “  The  Euphrates,”  says 
Strabo,  “  separates  the  Parthians  from  the  Romans  ;  but  along  the 
river-bank  dwell  Arabs,  who  obey  neither,  and  levy  contributions 
upon  merchants  and  travellers.”  The  whole  line  of  the  southern 
frontiers  was  in  the  same  way  bordered  with  troublesome,  though 
not  dangerous,’  tribes.  South  of  Palestine  the  Nabathaean  Arabs 
formed,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai',  a  kingdom,  whose  chief, 
being  an  enemy  of  the  Jewish  king,  sought  protection  against  him 
at  Rome.  Its  capital,  Petra,  two  days’  march  from  any  inhal)ited 
country,  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Yemen  with  Southern 
Asia  and  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  merchants  repaired 
thither;  and  like  Palmyra,  that  other  queen  of  the  desert,  Petra 
still  offers  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  succeeds  in  penetrating 
to  it,  the  ruins  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  an  amj)hitheatre. 
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It(jrri(;  han  loft  lior  mark  ovon  on  that  soa  of  shifting  sand  where 
(5 v(!ry tiling  is  so  quickly  effaced. 

In  th(!  ujijier  valley  of  the  Nile  wandered  the 
Blemmyes  and  the  Nubians.  Three  cohorts  stationed 
at  Syene  sulllced  to  close  against  them  the  entrance 
to  Mgypt.  On  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia  there 
reigned  [irinces  who  afterwards  called  themselves 
descendants  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
I’tolerny  Muergetes,  whose  victories  the  obelisk  of 
Axurn,  still  standing,  attests,  had  taken  from  them 
several  provinces  which  his  feeble  successors  did  not  retain.  The 
Axu mites,  to  whom  he  had  sliown  the  way  to  India,  had  seized 
upon  that  ridi  commerce 
which  was  favored  by  their 
[losition  near  Bab-d-Mandeb, 

—  a  dniaded  passage  named 
by  the  Arabs  “  the  Oate  of 
'lljars.”  3die  Abyssinian  king¬ 
dom  was  destined  soon  to  in- 
er(!ase,  as  in  the  remote  time 
when  it  bad  threatened  the 
eirqlre  of  the  I'haraohs  ;  but 
its  ambition  turned  towards 
Arabia,  across  the  narrow 
barrier  of  tin;  Ibid  Sea,  and 
it  ruled  over  those  Home- 
rites  whom  Augustus,  less 
fortunate,  vainly  attacked. 

Tlx!  Itomans  possessed 
in  Africa  liti.le  more  than 

the  coast-line.  Moreover,  i.ihyax  cniKi-;'' 

(!X(;(!pt  in  (lyrenaTca,  llie 

nomads,  from  Mgy])t  to  Lake  Trito,  were  still  the  true  masters 
of  the  (iountry,  some  permanimtly  settled  in  a  few  oases,  or  wan- 


‘  liiiHl,,  wiUi  radiaUid  crown,  of  fin!  k\n<^,  wiili  tlic  aciffis,  a  trident  on  the  shoulder.  From 
a  jfold  coin. 

*  Mead  in  hronze,  discovercid  at  Cyretu*-  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  now  in  the 
Hril.Ish  MnH(!nin.  M.  'I’rivier  thinks  it  to  la;  ihc!  fragment  of  a  portrait-statue  erected  in  the 
sanctuary  wintre,  the,  hc.ad  was  discovered.  Cf,  (jldzaUti  arciteol.  1878,  p.  GO,  and  j)!.  viii. 
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dering  about  witli  their  flocks,  others  living  by  robberies.  ‘‘  These 
Libyans,”  says  Diodorus,  “sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  are  scarcely 
above  the  level  of  brutes.  Their  chiefs  possess  no  towns,  but  have 
certain  rude  store-houses,  usually  situated  near  a  well,  where  they 
keep  their  provisions.  The  stranger  is  to  them  an  enemy ;  they 
kill  all  whom  they  meet.  They  emerge  unexpectedly  from  the 
desert,  carry  off  whatever  falls  in  their  way,  and  are  gone  as 
suddenly  as  they  came.” 


1  A'l’IAAS  BA2IAEY2 ;  bust  of  the  king,  surrounded  by  two  ears  of  corn.  Gold  coin. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


ITALY  AND  THE  EOMAN  PEOPLE. 

I.  —  Italy. 

OUR  excursion  through  the  Roman  provinces  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  them  has  brought  us  back  to  the  African  coast, 
directly  opposite  Spain,  whence  we  set  out.  We  have  thus  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  a  sea  unequalled  in  the 
world  for  the  beauty  of  its  shores.  But  we  have  still  to  speak  of 
the  peninsula  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  very 
central  point,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  rose  like  a  lofty  citadel, 
whence  Rome  watched  over  and  ruled  her  empire,  —  a  position 
impregnable,  if  only  strength  and  courage  lasted.^ 

Unhappily,  Italy  had  dearly  paid  for  her  victories ;  and  it 
was  only  to  ancient  times  that  the  poet’s  grand  salutation  could 

apply,  — 

“  Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 

Magna  virum  !  ” 

What,  indeed,  now  remained  of  the  old  Italian  race  ?  and  was 
Italy  herself  still  that  fruitful  soil  whither  the  gods  came  to  be  the 
first  teachers  of  agriculture  ?  Here  and  there,  certainly,  existed 
traces  of  the  early  fertility ;  in  some  places  marvels  were  shown,  — 
a  vine  which  bore  two  thousand  bunches  of  grapes ;  another,  in 
Rome  itself,  which  yielded  twelve  amphorae  of  wine.  Varro  extols 
the  corn  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  the  wine  of  Falernum,  the  oil 
of  Venafrum,  and  “  that  multitude  of  trees  which,”  he  says, 
make  our  country  one  vast  orchard.”  But  in  general  the  wealth 

1  Strabo  says  (vi.  286)  :  “  Italy,  being  in  the  midst  of  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
greatest  nations,  seems  made  to  give  laws  to  them ;  and  owing  to  their  nearness,  can  easily  com¬ 
pel  them  to  obedience.”  See  the  eulogium  passed  upon  it  by  Pliny  (Hifit.  Nat.  iii.  G)  :  Numtne 
deum  electa  quae  .  .  .  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  ritusque  molliret  et  tot  populorum  discordes 
ferasque  linguas  sermonis  commercio  contraheret  ad  colloquia  et  humanitatem  homini  daret. 
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of  the  soil  had  disappeared  with  the  old  agricultural  traditions,’ 
and  the  corn  yielded  on  an  average  only  fourfold.^  “We  have 
abandoned  the  care  of  our  ground  to  the  lowest  of  our  slaves,” 
said  Columella,  “and  they  treat  it  like  barbarians.  We  have 
schools  of  rhetoricians,  geometers,  and  musicians.  I  have  even  seen 
where  they  teach  the  lowest  trades,  such  as  the  art  of  cooking 
food  or  dressing  the  hair ;  but  nowhere  have  I  found  for  agricul¬ 
ture  a  teacher  or  a  pupil.  Meanwhile,  even  in  Latium,  that  we 
may  avoid  famine,  we  must  bring  our  corn  from  foreign  countries 
and  our  wine  from  the  Cyclades,  Boetica,  and  Gaul.” 

These  harvests  of  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  given  away  or 
sold  very  cheaply  in  the  maritime  cities,  —  that  is,  at  all  places  of 
large  consumption,  —  offered  a  formidable  competition  to  the  meagre 
crops  of  Italy  ;  the  foreign  corn  at  last  displaced  the  native.” 
Cattle-raising  followed,  which  was  more  profitable,  substituting 
pasture  for  ploughed  land,  —  an  industry  of  which  “Jupiter  bore  the 
expense,”  for  one  requiring  many  hands;  and  on  these  latifundia 
there  was  neither  employment  for  the  agricultural  laborer  nor 
room  for  the  petty  proprietor.*  Thus  men  lacked  land,  and  the 
land  lacked  men  ;  the  Italian  soil  was  impoverished,  and  Italy  was 
depopulated. 

To  the  economic  causes  of  this  depopulation  we  must  add  the 
political  and  military  causes,  —  all  the  blood  shed  from  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  the  Gracchi,  the  Marsian  war,  and  the  more  terrible 
wrath  of  Sylla ;  then,  so  many  Italian  legions  reduced  by  labor 
and  war,  so  many  colonists  sent  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  those 


1  Since  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  pirates,  Italy  could  not  supply  itself  with  food.  Cicero 
(Pro  leg.  Manil.  12,  15)  ;  Eos  portus  quibus  vitam  et  spiriturn  ducilis. 

Majors  quidem  parte  Italiae  .  .  .  cum  quarto  responderint  (Columella,  De  re  rust. 
iii.  3).  Varro  nevertheless  speaks  of  fifteenfold  in  Etruria  et  locis  aliquot  in  Italia  (De  re 
rust.  i.  44).  The  average  return  in  France  is  from  ten  to  twelvefold  ;  in  England  it  is  some¬ 
times  nearly  double  as  great. 

*  In  imitation  of  Rome,  distributions  of  corn  were  often  made  in  the  towns  of  Italy  by 
rich  private  merchants. 

^  Villaruminfinita  spatia  (Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  53).  A  freedman  half  ruined  by  the  Civil  war 
still  possessed  thirty-six  hundred  pairs  of  ploughing  oxen,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head 
of  small  cattle,  and  forty-four  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  4  7). 
[The  very  same  passage  from  agriculture  to  pasture  is  now  taking  place  in  England  and 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign,  especially  American,  wheat.  We,  too,  have  our 
latifundia,  the  estates  of  great  lords,  and  the  constant  tendency  of  country  folk  to  move  into 
the  town.  No  legislation  will  ever  stop  this  movement,  founded  on  the  seeking  of  social 
comforts  and  material  luxuries.  —  Ed.] 
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continual  migrations  of  adventurers  going  to  seek  their  fortune  at 
a  distance.  They  were  Romans ;  the  world  belonged  to  them  :  and 
now  that  indigence  was  a  disgrace,  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
would  modestly  continue  to  till  their  fields  as  in  the  old  time  of 
poverty  ?  It  was  better  far  to  avail  themselves  in  the  provinces 
of  their  advantages  as  citizens  or  of  the  favor  of  a  patron,  —  some 
magistrate  or  i)ublican,  —  or  else  to  obtain  lucrative  employment  in 
tliose  commercial  societies  so  numerous  in  the  Empire  that  every 
important  town  had  its  colony  of  Roman  merchants.’  If  the  Ital¬ 
ians  were  numerous  in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Mithridates,  how  many 
do  we  find  there  now  ?  How  many  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Carthage, 
wliicb.  at  this  very  time  they  were  restoring  to  somewhat  of  its 
former  commercial  importance  ;  in  Spain,  where  half  the  country 
alreacly  spoke  Latin;  in  Gaul,  wliere  they  had  completed  the  occu- 
j)ation  of  Narbonensis,  and  had  begun  that  of  Gallia  Celtica  and 
A({uitania  ?  Soon  we  shall  see  them  in  the  depths  of  Germany 
among  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Cherusci,  and  in  those  remote  soli¬ 
tudes  where  the  wandering  Arab  will  stand  amazed  at  the  presence 
of  these  men  from  an  unknown  world. 

Thus  the  Roman  people,  scattered  throughout  the  world,  left 
des(5rt(id  those  regions  whence  the  vigorous  races  of  ancient  Italy 
had  disappeared  ;  and  Rome  became  encumbered  with  a  starving 
crowd,  misera  ac  jejuna  plehecula,  at  which  we  must  not  look  too 
closely,  lest  under  the  ragged  togas  the  traces  of  the  whip  and 
the  irons  should  l)e  seen.  In  this  low-bred  multitude  Livy  could 
find  TKJ  soldiers.’’  Columella  speaks  of  young  Romans  of  good  fam¬ 
ily  so  ruined  by  dissipation  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  left 
for  death  to  destroy.^ 

All  exaggeration  apart,  however,  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  her  mar¬ 
vellous  grandeur,  was  declining  ;  the  fate  befell  her  which  in  later 
ages  happened  to  Spain,  —  she  was  exhausting  herself  in  the 
establishment  of  a  colossal  domination,  and  paying  for  her  glory 
by  incurable  wretchedness.  The  sun  never  set  on  the  empire  of  the 

1  It  waH  woniewliat  like  the/spi-cad  of  the  Spanish  race  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
tile  (ireek  race  in  more  ancient  times;  both  of  these  races  also  exhausted  themselves  in 
j)(!oplin<'  other  countries. 

'■*  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  4  ;  Val.  Max.,  vi.  2,  .‘h  Cicero  says  the  same  thing  in  other  words  :  Sin 
victi  (mnrd  honi,  {juid  supernsset?  Non  ad  serim  videlis  rein  venluram  fuistse?  (Pro  Sext.  21.) 
On  the  immense  number  of  freedmen,  see  Tac.,  Ann.  xiii.  27,  and  App.,  Bell.  (ur.  ii.  120. 

**  I/ivy,  vii.  25.  De  re  ru.'il.  in  praefal. 
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son  of  Charles  V.  Peru  sent  him  its  treasures ;  his  fleets  covered 
the  sea  ;  his  armies  threatened  all  Europe.  And  with  so  much  wealth 
and  power,  Spain  was  perishing ;  her  fields  were  changed  into 
deserts,  her  towns  into  straggling  villages,  her  castles  into  ruins, 
whose  masters,  the  proud  hidalgos,  filled  the  country  with  a  race 
of  beggars.  The  foundation  which  supported  the  building  having 
given  way,  the  whole  soon  crumbled.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  she 
had  risen  slowly,  and  slowly  she  fell. 


This  state  of  things  was  clear  to  discerning  e^-es.  Caesar  had 
been  alarmed  at  seeing  the  evil  which  had  destroyed  Greece  spread¬ 
ing  over  Italyf*^  In  order  to  arrest  the  migrations  which  were 
depopulating  the  peninsula,  and  to  counteract  the  absenteeism  which 
was  impoverishing  it,  he  had  decreed  that  no  citizen  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  more  than  three  successive  years  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  unless  for  some  legal  hindrance ;  and  he  compelled  his  colo¬ 
nist  veterans  to  remain  twenty  years  on  their  lands  before  obtaining 
a  right  to'  sell  them.  But  the  troubles  of  the  second  triumvirate 
again  unsettled  everything.  The  proscriptions,  the  war  of  Perugia, 

^  Bas-relief  from  the  IMuseum  of  the  Louvre  (Clarac,  op.  oil.  No.  57). 

^  Aeii'jj  okiyavdpanrla  (Dion,  xliii.  25). 


PAIAB  (from  the  BEVONSBIRE  VERGIL), 
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nnd  especiiilly  tlic  new  triuiiiviral  colonies,  heaped  oilier  and  greater 
nuseries  on  Italy.  It  has  been  reekoned  that  from  Caesar’s  dic¬ 
tatorship  to  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  sixty-three 
cities  were  given  over  to  veterans  who  came  from  every  province 
and  were  recruited  from  every  rac(! !  ‘  After  these  evictions  the 
roads  of  Italy  were  covered  with  emigrants  whom  hunger  drove 
to  Rome.  And  while  they  lilhid  the  Itorum  and  the  temples^ 
with  their  lamentaijons,  those  whom  they  left  behind  on  their 
lands  S(piandercd,  in  a  few  months  of  rcivelling,  the  pi'o[)(‘rty  which 
had  nourished  ten  generations  of  hushanduKm.  Usury  undid  what 
violence  had  done.  Rut  few  of  th(!se  rough  and  idle  soldiers 
attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  brought  u[)  a  family,  and  founded 
a  house.  The  greater  part,  continuing  war  in  the  midst  of  peace, ^ 
plundered  their  neighbors,  and  when  they  found  nothing  more  to 
take,  sold  their  land  to  some  rich  monopolist,  and  hastened  to 
Rome  to  play  the  sovereign  people,  to  live  at  the  gate  of  a  patron, 
to  sit  in  the  circus,  or  stretch  out  the  hand  on  the  Suhlician  bridge; 
and  eat  in  a  corner  of  the  Forum  the;  H'portula  which  they  liad 
begged. 

Thus  increasing,  how  Rome  overflowed  her  walls  and  spread 
out  through  her  gates  !  Around  the  gr(;at  city  there  was  anoth(;r, 
)iul)ii7'hana,  which  extended  towards  Ostia,  or  ran  along  the  Appian 
and  the  Latin  ways,  r(;ached  out  towards  ’Fusculum  or  Tibur,  and 
crossed  the  river  to  ascend  the  Janiciilum  and  the  Vatican.  Magna 
Oraecia  was  desolate,  deleta,  exc(;])t  two  or  three  cities  which  their 
position  protected ;  and  the  country  of  the  Samnites  was  dos(;rt.  - 
Reneventum,  in  the  great  pass  lietween  the  two  declivities  of  the 
southern  Apennines,  alone  maintaitied  a  little  life;^  tin;  Sabine 
country  and  Ftruria  w(;re  at  the  point  of  d(;ath.  In  the  Middle 

1  From  till!  moment  when  MiiriiiH,  elianirin^  tlie  manner  of  recrnitin<;  tlin  legions,  had 
taken  proletaries  for  soldiiirs,  he  had  made  the  system  of  military  colonies  indispensable;  the 
state  owed  lands  to  these  veterans,  who  owniid  none,. 

Si!e  this  picture  in  Appian  (^Ilell.  cii).  v.  12  .si/i/.)  :  A’  Tt)u  ‘Voi/xrjv  ol  t(  vtoi  kui  yffmvTfi,  f; 
ui  yvvtuKis  a)ia  toxs,  nia^Loii,  es  Ttjv  ayopav  fj  tu  Upu,  iOfnjvovu. 

*  On  the  violence  of  the  colonists,  siie  'I'acitiis  (A  nn.  xiv.  27)  :  Nnipin  conjuring  HUKcipiandis 
neque  <il<mdk  Uherk  .me.tl,  orhns  diut  jios/.nrk  domm  ralmipK'bd.ni. 

*  Mommsen  (/n.sY.r.  re.ij.  NnapoL,  p.  U!.'!)  has  found  only  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  Latin 
inscriptions  for  Briittimn,  lapygia,  and  imeania,  inelnding  the  most  insignifKiant  ones,  com¬ 
pared  with  nearly  eight  thousand  which  he  has  collectiid  for  all  the  inland  [irovinces  of  the 
Neapolitan  country, — a  jiroof  that  after  the  ruin  of  the  0 reek  cities  the  Homans  a, bandoiuid 
(his  region  to  their  shepherds  and  farmers.  Municipal  life  was  dead  where  it  had  been  so 
active  umh'r  (he  1  lellenh!  race. 
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Ages,  after  the  disaster  of  Meloria,^  whoever  wished  to  see  Pisa 
went  to  Genoa;  he  who  now  looked  for  Italy  had  only  to  remain 
in  Rome.  What  was  the  city’s  population  ?  Some  say  four,  six, 
even  eight  millions ;  others  only  about  half  a  million  :  but  this 
figure  ought  probably  to  be  tripled.  “  Divine  Nature,”  says  Varro, 
sadly,  has  made  the  country ;  man  made  the  towns.” 


APPIAN  WAY  (present  STATE). 


Meanwhile  the  rich  from  time  to  time  fled  far  from  this  crowd, 
to  the  hills  of  Latium  and  of  southern  Etruria.  “  There,  where  our 
fathers  won  triumphs,”  says  Florus,  “  their  descendants  build  villas.” 
They  were  most  frequently  to  be  seen  near  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  covered  with  magnificent  struc¬ 
tures.  The  gloomy  forest  which  surrounded  Avernus  had  fallen 
under  the  axe  of  Agrippa’s  legionaries,  and  numerous  buildings, 

[1  Naval  engagement  off  the  rock  of  Meloria  (Ang.  6,  1284),  in  which  the  long  rivalry 
between  these  two  cities  was  ended  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Pisa.  — Ed.) 
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crowning  those  dreaded  hills,  were  reflected  in  the  limpid  lake 
which  had  been  called  the  Mouth  of  Hell.  In  this  corner  of  Italy 
was  centred  an  activity  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  except  in  Rome. 
Agrippa  was  there  completing  his  great  public  works  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  subterranean  road  from  Avernus  to  Cumae,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Cacceius  Nerva,  and  either  excavated  or 
enlarged  the  famous  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  owed  its  name  to 
the  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio.^ 

At  Puteoli  a  babel  of  many  languages  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  costumes  and  commodities  indicated  one  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  Empire.  Near  it  lay  the  enchanted  shores  of  Baiae,  which 
Horace  calls  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world :  islands  and 
promontories  confining  the  sea  into  an  immense  tranquil  lake, 
whose  breezes  tempered  the  heat  of  a  fervid  sun  ;  all  beauties  of 
earth  and  heaven,  all  poetic  terrors  of  legend  and  nature  ;  the  dark 
cave  of  the  Sibyl  with  her  dreaded  oracles,  the  kingdom  of  shadows 
which  Vergil  was  about  to  open  with  his  golden  branch,  and  the 
Phlegraean  fields,  emitting  their  infernal  vapors  with  ominous  sounds. 
With  these  were  also  verdant  hills  covered  down  to  the  water’s  edge 
with  graceful  buildings,  hot  springs  which  promised  health,  and  a 
warm  atmosphere  which  allured  to  pleasure. 

Pleasure-loving  Naples,  the  idle  Parthenope,  offered  a  less  luxu¬ 
rious  asylum  to  retired  rhetoricians  who  came  there  to  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  of  their  old  Greek  life,  —  the  gymnasia,  the  phratriae  with 
their  gay  festivals,  musical  competitions,  and  all  the  games  of  the 
stadium.  Paestum,^  near  by,  was  invaded  by  malaria  arising  from 
the  marshy  waters  which  its  inhabitants  could  not  confine.  Cicero 
spoke  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  place  where  one  landed  on  returning 
from  Africa ;  ^  but  Strabo  considered  it  unhealthy,  and  the  time  soon 
came  when  its  temples  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.^  Brundusium, 


^  Strabo,  v.  4,  5.  The  mountain  took  its  name  from  the  villa,  which  in  Greek  had  liter¬ 
ally  the  same  meaning  as  Frederick  the  Second’s  Sans-Souci.  Baiae  was  a  dependency  of 
Cumae.  See  Orelli,  No.  2,263,  and  the  curious  inscription  (id.,  No.  132)  in  which  a  loquacious 
Greek  celebrates  in  Latin  distichs,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  grammar,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  delights  of  the  sea.  The  grotto  of  Pausilipo,  2,394  feet  long,  formed  a  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli. 

2  See  (Vol.  11.  p.  42)  the  general  view  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  Facing  p.  41  of  this 
volume  we  give  a  view  of  one  of  the  two  temples. 

®  Ad  Att.  xi.  17. 

^  Strabo,  v.  4,  13. 
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I, ho  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece,  was  increasing  every  day ; 
llliegiuni,  colonized  by  Octavius  after  the  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
laitrieved  its  fortunes  more  slowly.  But  Tarentum,  situated  on  fertile 
soil,  and  possessing  the  best  harbor  of  Southern  Italy,  recovered  a 
piirt  of  its  former  wealth,  if  it  did  not  regain  its  power  ;  at  this 
time,  however,  it  occupied  but  the  half  of  its  former  circuit. 

Phus,  with  the  exception  of  Campania  and  one  or  two  points  in 
Magna  Graecia,  Italy  was  depopulated  that  Rome  might  be  over- 
lilled,  where  tliere  now  strutted  a  royalty  in  rags,  mendicant  and 
proud,  desiring  to  sit  down  daily  at  the  banquet  of  the  Empire, 
provided  by  the  master  whom  it  had  chosen  for  itself. 


11.  —  The  Roman  People  and  the  Causes  op  the  Impepjal 

Revolution. 


Finally,  we  come  to  Rome.  We  already  know  the  men  who 
live  there  and  the  ideas  which  prevail  there  ;  for  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  this  History  have  shown  the  slow  decomposition 
of  Roman  society,  morals,  and  institutions,  and  the  contradictory 
attempts  made  during  a  century  to  save  the  Republic  or  hasten 
its  fall.  Nothing  in  this  picture  must  be  forgotten  if  we  seek  to 
understand  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  history,  —  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Writers,  like  nations,  are  naturally  inclined  to  attach  too  great 
importance  to  the  action  of  historical  personages.  A  scholar  may 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  a  science,  a  general  that  of  a  war ; 
but  a  statesman  can  never  change  the  face  of  a  society,  because 
politics  are  a  resvdtant,  and  because  constitutional  law,  being  the 
('xpression  of  a  harmony  between  ideas,  manners,  and  institutions, 
has  only  a  relative  value,  unlike  moral  law,  whose  value  is  abso¬ 
lute.  The  greatest  statesmen  are  those  who  respond  best  to  the 
id(ias,  unconscious  or  premeditated,  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They 
receive  more  than  they  give ;  and  tlieir  strength  lies  less  in  their 
own  genius  than  in  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas  and  facts  of  which 
they  have  made  themselves  the  necessary  servants.  Whence  it 
follows  that  success  or  failure,  honor  or  disgrace,  come  to  them  as 
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much  from  the  crowd  which  uphold  as  from  the  ambition  which 
impels  them. 

The  saying  is  hard,  but  just,  that  nations  have  the  governments 
they  deserve,  as  man  has  the  condition  he  makes  for  himself. 
This  doctrine  destroys  no  man’s  responsibility,  but  rather  extends 
it  to  those  who  find  an  advantage  in  throwing  it  off ;  and  if  the 
verdict  is  severe  for  the  usurper  who  attacks  ancient  laws,  it  is  no 
less  so  for  the  multitude  who  applaud  the  usurpation.  Only,  in 
judging  both,  it  takes  account  of  events  which  have  rendered  trans¬ 
formations  necessary  or  useless,  durable  or  transitory ;  it  absolves 
those  who  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  current  of 
national  life ;  and  it  condemns  all  revolutionary  attempts,  either  at 
the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  society,  which  have  been  contrary  to 
the  current  or  have  sought  violently  to  alter  its  course. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  Romans.  They  had  sub¬ 
dued  everything,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  English  Channel,  and 

from  the  Alps  to  the  Atlas  ;  but  those  who  were  the  masters  of 
all  were  themselves  in  subjection,  —  at  first  to  the  Senate,  after¬ 
wards  to  a  party,  still  later  to  a  man. 

Can  we,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  speak  of  triumphant  democ¬ 
racy  ?  Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  party  chiefs.  They  had 

fought,  pillaged,  and  slain  neither  for  the  nobles  nor  for  the 

people,  but  for  themselves.  The  tyrannicides  having  been  con¬ 
quered,  Antony  made  an  orgie  of  power,  and  Octavius  confused 
the  idea  of  the  public  welfare  with  the  gratification  of  his  own 
personal  ambition.  We  see  the  dying  oligarchy,  but  not  the  com¬ 
ing  democracy.  Augustus  spent  his  reign  in  establishing  distinc¬ 
tions  in  Roman  society,  in  placing  each  man  in  his  own  class, 
and  in  imposing  on  each  class  its  costume.  The  Roman  law,  under 
the  Empire,  was  to  draw  daily  nearer  to  natural  law;  but  it  retained 
different  penalties  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  The  Emperors 
called  themselves  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  but  they  urged  an 
aristocratic  organization  on  the  municipalities ;  and  this  Empire, 
whose  especial  duty  had  seemed  to  be  the  establishment  of  equal¬ 
ity,  prepared  the  immense  social  inequality  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Meanwhile  the  comitia  were  still  important.  The  triumvirs  had 
caused  their  authority  to  be  confirmed  by  the  popular  assembly  ; 
but  this  was  merely  a  form.  The  people  appeared  to  give  legality 
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to  the  will  of  those  in  power,  as  machines  give  the  stamp  to  coins 
but  do  not  make  the  metal  of  which  the  latter  are  formed. 

We  know  what  had  become  of  the  old  republican  legions. 
The  soldiers,  recruited  at  hazard,  l)elonged  to  the  man  who  paid 
them  best.  Sylla,  who  had  given  up  x\sia  to  them,  Caesar,  who  , 
had  gained  with  them  so  many  lucrative  victories,  had  been  able 
to  count  on  their  devotion.  Lucullus  maintained  severe  discipline, 
and  they  abandoned  him.  Antony  refused  tliem  Caesar’s  legacies, 
and  they  left  him.  Octavius  offered  his  own  property  for  sale  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  the  dictator,  and  the  army 
promptly  took  his  side.  ‘‘  They  fought,”  says  Montesquieu,  “  not 
for  a  certain  thing,  but  for  a  certain  person.”  Posterity,  whicli  is 
seldom  deceived,  has  truly  characterized  this  revolution  in  giving 
to  the  Caesars  only  their  military  title,  imperator. 

As  for  the  provincials,  they  followed  the  course  of  events  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  change  it.  When  the  Roman  armies  divided 
their  allegiance  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  between  Octavius  and 
Antony,  not  one  cry  of  independence  came  from  the  conquered 
nations.  They  mingled  in  the  strife  because  they  were  forced  to 
do  so,  and,  like  the  soldiery,  they  were  devoted,  not  to  a  cause,  but 
to  a  man,  —  to  him  who  was  on  the  spot  with  a  large  army,  or 
whose  profitable  patronage  had  bound  the  interests  of  the  province 
to  those  of  his  house. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  revolution  which  changed  the  Repub¬ 
lic  into  the  Empire  seemed  very  simple.  The  passion  for  power,” 
he  says,  “  increased  with  our  empire,  and,  like  our  arms,  over¬ 
threw  everything.  As  long  as  the  State  was  small,  equality  was 
maintained ;  when  we  had  conquered  the  world,  men  contended 
for  the  power  and  riches  it  gave.” 

Do  these  words  of  Tacitus  fully  explain  the  matter  ?  The  great 
historian,  or  rather  the  great  artist  whoso  tragic  soul  is  at  home 
amid  the  gloomiest  scenes,  loved,  like  the  crowd,  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  men  rather  than  circumstances,  because  the  latter  must  be 
analyzed  calmly,  while  the  former,  making  up  the  living  and  pas¬ 
sionate  part  of  the  drama  of  history,  strike  the  eyes  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  crowd.  What,  however,  are  all  the  ambitious  men  who 
followed  each  other  at  Rome  in  comparison  with  Rome  herself, 
incessantly  transformed  by  her  vices  and  by  her  victories  ? 
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In  becoming  a  world,  instead  of  a  city,  Rome  could  no  longer 
preserve  the  institutions  established  for  her  early  condition  and  licsr 
small  territory.  With  rights  of  sovereignty  personally  exercised  by 
each  citizen  in  the  Forum  or  the  senate-house,  with  annual  elec¬ 
tions  held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  laws  discussed  in  the  coinitia., 
justice  dispensed  in  the  praetorium,  auguries  taken  in  the  Ca})itol, 
how  could  sixty  million  provincials  be  brought  into  the  narrow 
and  rigid  circle  of  these  municipal  institutions  ?  Even  in  Italy, 
could  the  citizens  of  the  colonies  and  the  municipia  desire  to  bci 
present  at  these  comitia,  which  were  interesting  only  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rome?  A  revolution,  therefore,  was  inevitable;  but  the 
Romans,  not  having  changed  in  time  their  civic  constitution  for  a 
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national  one,  lost  the  former  before  they  had  obtained  the  latter,  and 
without  laws,  without  morals,  found  themselves  exposed  to  every 
chance,  like  a  vessel  which  has  lost  both  anchor  and  compass. 

Now,  two  things  drove  them  inevitably  into  danger.  By 
destroying,  as  they  had  done,  all  the  military  strength  of  tli(i 
nations  dwelling  around  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  keeping  up  an  immense  standing  army, 
which  must  necessarily  have  unity  and  permanence  in  command  ; 
and  since  instead  of  the  strong  Roman  people  of  early  days  tlun’c 
was  now  a  Senate  of  ignoble  jjarvenuH  and  a  vast  j)roletariat  of 
freedmen,  this  inevitable  chief  of  the  army  might  readily  find  in 

'  Front  and  side  of  an  altar,  found  in  the  Loire  in  1818,  rc^prciscnlin^  on  tlie  face;  (A),  two 
sacred  chickens,  and  on  each  of  the  sides  (B)  two  cranes  (Musc.utn  of  liyons).  (Joinarinond, 
Notice  du  Musee  Lapidaire,  et(^..  No.  483. 
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Rome  itself  that  shadow  of  legality  which  it  needed  to  sanction 
usurpation.  If  Sylla  and  Pompey,  or  even  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
had  never  existed,  the  end  of  the  Republic  must  still  have  come. 
Caesarism  was  born  because  liberty  had  ceased  to  live  ;  and  liberty 
died  because  the  world  had  need  of  something  else. 

Nations  never  strongly  desire  two  things  at  once.  At  that 
moment,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  greater  in  heart  than 
in  intellect,  the  world  was  not  asking  for  liberty ;  it  desired  peace, 
order,  security,  as  eagerly  as,  three  centuries  later,  it  was  to 
hasten,  even  through  tortures,  towards  that  unknown  future  which 
Vergil’s  great  soul  had  foreseen  when  he  announced  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 


III.  —  Octavius. 

To  these  disorders  Augustus  ^  was  about  to  put  an  end  ;  the 
ardent  desires  of  the  provinces  he  was  to  fulfil  ;  this  longed-for 
peace  he  was  to  bestow  on  mankind ;  and  he  remains  great  in 
history,  ordinary  as  was  his  genius,  only  because  he  answered  to  the 
universal  expectation. 

Borne  along  by  the  waves,  he  had  followed  the  current,  skil¬ 
fully  steering  amid  the  breakers  this  storm-tossed  vessel,  with  its 
torn  sails  and  gaping  seams,  which  Horace  before  the  battle  of 
Actium  saw  with  alarm  again  venturing  into  the  midst  of  tem¬ 
pests.  A  prudent  and  timid  pilot,  he  now  fears  the  great  sea  and 
the  unknown  shores :  fortiter  occupa  portum !  He  stops  in  the 
harbor  where  the  waves  rock  gently,  and  lulls  the  crew  to  slumber 
with  the  melodious  songs  of  his  poets.  He  keeps  watch,  however, 
'and  the  repose  which  the  world  owes  to  him  he  never  knows  for 
himself.  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia,  all  the  provinces  saw  him  in  turn 
mark  out  new  divisions,  lay  out  roads,  establish  towns,  organize 
the  army,  the  finances,  the  government ;  finally  attack  and  fight, 
but  only  in  self-defence,  being  more  willing  to  negotiate,  lest  men’s 
spirit  should  awake  at  the  sound  of  arms. 

1  [As  regards  Octavius’  changes  of  name,  he  was  named  C.  Jul.  Caesar  Octavianus  by 
curiate  law  in  43  B.  c.,  when  legally  adopted  by  the  Julian  gens;  he  was  granted  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  27  b.  c.,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place.  —  Ed.] 
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So  much  prudence,  however,  was  not  necessary,  for  in  this 
ruin  of  the  republican  government  nothing  great  enough  or 
strong  enough  of  the  old  edifice  was  left  standing  to  prove  a 
serious  hindrance  on  the  new  path.  Those  who  were  called  the 
republicans  had  fallen  on  the  battlefields  of  Pharsalia,  of  Thapsus, 
of  Munda,  and  of  Philippi, 
or  had  perished  with  Sextus. 

The  few  who  survived  had 
in  despair  rallied  round  An¬ 
tony  ;  and  those,  too,  had 
shared  his  fate,  or,  renoun¬ 
cing  hopes  which  had  been 
destroyed  four  times  in 
twenty  years,  had  humbled 
their  pride  before  the  clem¬ 
ency  of  the  conqueror. 

But  revolutions  nearly 
always  call  forth  conspir¬ 
acies  ;  the  broken  sword 
easily  becomes  a  dagger : 
and  some  of .  those  whom 
victory  has  thrown  at  the 
feet  of  the  master  remain 
there  only  the  better  to 
mark  the  place  where  they 
can  strike.  The  Egyptian 
expedition  was  scarcely  fin¬ 
ished  when  Marcus  Lepidus, 
son  of  the  triumvir,  and 
nephew  of  Brutus  by  his 
mother  Junia,  conspired  to 

assassinate  Octavius  on  his  return  and  re-establish  the  Republic. 
Maecenas,  who  commanded  the  city  guards,  easily  saw  througli  the 
ill-contrived  schemes  of  the  imprudent  youth.  He  kept  watch  with 
consummate  dissimulation  upon  the  intrigues  of  Lepidus  ;  he  entan¬ 
gled  the  conspirator  in  unseen  meshes  ;  then  suddenly,  without 


THE  YOUNG  OCTAVIUS.^ 


^  A  statue  found  at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  \^atican  (il/useo  Pio- Clement ino,  llall  of  the 
Sarcophagi,  No.  559). 
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noise  or  tninult,  seized  liiin  and  destroyed  this  germ  of  fresh 
troubles.^  The  culprit’s  wife,  Servilia,  killed  herself  by  swallowing 
burning  coals  his  mother,  accused  of  encouraging  his  designs, 
was  dragged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  consul ;  and  the  elder  Lepidus, 
to  save  his  wife,  was  seen  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
judge.  This  judge  was  a  senator  whom  Junia’s  brother  had  for- 


LA  LICENZA  (THE  DIGENTIA  OF  HORACE). 


merly  proscribed,  and  he  might  have  remembered  this  proscription  ; 
but  he  had  a  heart  noble  enough  to  be  touched  by  such  great  vicis¬ 
situdes.  Moreover,'  it  was  now  the  custom  to  pardon. 

This  attempt  was,  under  Augustus,  the  only,  and  really  the  last, 
protest  against  the  Empire.  There  Avere,  indeed,  many  other  plots, 
—  that  of  Caepio  and  Murena^  in  the  year  22  b.  c. ;  of  Egnatius 

^  The  young  Lepidus  having  been  sent  into  Asia  to  Octavius,  was  there  put  to  death 
(Livy,  Epit.  c.xxxiii). 

“  It  was  this  Alurena,  a  iu'other-in-law  of  ^laocenas,  whom  Horace  endeavored  to  reclaim 
by  his  fine  ode  (H.  x.),  in  which  he  extols  the  happiness  of  undistinguished  life,  the  awea 
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Rufus,  Plautius  Rufus,  and  L.  Paulus,  a  little  later ;  lastly,  in  the 
year  4  of  our  era,  the  conspiracy  of  the  notorious  Cinna,  and  at 
different  periods  obscure  attempts  at  assassination.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  motive  of  these  men  was  mistaken  ambition, 
or  a  noble  and  fierce  inspiration.  Judging  by  ancient  reports, 
the  part  due  to  generous  instincts  was  not  the  strongest. 

Destroyed  by  twenty  years  of  wars  and  executions,  the 
republican  party  for  the  moment  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  of  the 
Roman  patriciate  there  remained  but  a  few  men,  who  all  thought 
as  Asinius  Pollio  said  to  Octavius  before  the  battle  of  Actium : 
“  I  shall  be  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.”  “  How  few  were  then 
living,”  says  Tacitus,  “  who  had  seen  the  ancient  free  state !  ” 
To  find  a  last  faint  trace  of  it  we  must  go  back  through  two  trium¬ 
virates  and  the  fury  of  Clodius  to  the  first  fair  days  of  Cicero ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  one  man’s  lifetime.  The  generation 
then  living,  born  in  civil  war  and  troubles,  preferred  a  tranquil 
qjresent  to  that  past  of  which  they  knew  only  the  griefs.^ 

When  society  is  undergoing  a  transformation,  it  is  the  extreme 
and  violent  parties  which  occupy  the  scene ;  the  moderate  keep 
out  of  the  way  and  remain  silent.  But  the  former  are  worn  out 
in  the  struggle  by  the  very  energy  with  which  they  carry  it 
on ;  and  when  the  work  of  violence  is  completed,  the  latter  again 
take  the  control  into  their  hands.  These  moderate  men  now 
filled  the  Senate  and  the  public  offices.  They  had  fortune,  and 
did  not  seek  for  power,  glad  that  another  should  bear  its  toil  and 
danger.  They  were  new  men  for  the  most  part,  created  under 
all  the  past  regimes,  thrust  into  the  Senate  by  all  the  party  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  turn,  and  they  had  no  influence  with  the  people, 
being  unknown  to  them.  They  doubtless  wore  the  dress  of  the  old 
Conscript  Fathers,  but  they  possessed  neither  their  splendid  life  nor 
their  wide  influence.^  With  many  of  them  the  laticlave  scarcely 
concealed  the  Gallic  hraccae  or  the  Iberian  sagum.  It  would  have 
been  something,  at  least,  if  they  had  been  drawn  from  among  brave 

mediocritas.  Murena  and  his  accomplices,  “condemned  by  default  to  exile,  were  murdered 
a  short  time  afterwards”  (Dion,  liv.  3).  Dion  also,  speaking  of  the  year  4  A.  D.,  mentions 
a  plot  formed  by  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Cinna,  whom  the  French  poet  Corneille 
has  made  famous  (W.,  Iv.  22). 

^  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  2)  :  Tula  et  praesentia  quam  vetera  p.t  periculosa  mallent. 

*  Suetonius  calls  them  deformis  et  incondila  turha  (Octav.  3')). 
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soldiers;  but  all  kinds  of  men  now  occupied  the  seats  where  (bneas 
had  seen  kings  sitting.  It  had  become  necessary,  in  onhu'  to  sav(i 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  to  forbid  any  one  to  summon  senatoi's 
before  the  courts  for  theft  or  robbery/  and  the  proscriptions  of 
those  already  accused  were  stopped.  As  lor  seeing  them  conip(!te 
with  gladiators,  that  was  no  longer  a  novelty ;  oiu;  of  them  was 
shortly  to  fight  in  the  arena  at  the  dedication  of  the  .Julian  Uiiria.'* 

The  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  banking,  commerce,  and 
tax-farming,  who  had  been  ruined  by  war  and  were  enriched  by 
peace,  old  allies  of  Caesar,  moreover,  were  the  natural  u[)lK)lders 
of  the  new  order.  Below  these  there  were  three  Roman  peoples,  — 
one,  seeking  fortune  on  the  seas  and  in  far-off  rcjgions  ;  another, 
beggars  at  Rome  ;  a  third  slowly  arising  in  the  provinces,  but 
not  as  yet  important.  The  first  of  these  asked  only  for  ])eace  and 
security;  the  second  only  for  games  and  doles.  The  I’oruuir,  grown 
old  in  trading-posts  or  on  shipboard,  occii])ied  with  ac^counts,  with 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  with  tricks  to  decieivc;  th(' 
customs  officers  and  the  purchasers,  rendered  humble  and  sei'vile  by 
trade,  unhonored  by  the  early  laws,  lived  far  from  Romo  and  ac.com- 
modated  themselves  to  everything  which  did  not  interfere  with 
their  traffic  and  their  gains.  >Tlio  second  cdass  wore  very  numerous, 
and  would  have  been  formidable  had  it  not  becm  so  manifest  that 
their  interest  in  public  affairs  was  limited  to  being  amused  and  fed. 
During  the  Civil  wars  they  had  been  nciglocted  in  favor  of  the 
soldiers,  to  whom  they  boro  no  love.  Accordingly,  they  haihul  ifie 
return  of  peace,  which,  by  rendering  the  legions  useless,  freed  them 
of  rivals  as  skilfid  as  themselves  in  profiting  by  the  ruler’s  favor. 
As  it  was  said  in  France;  that  after  the  League  men  W(;i’o  huiigrv 
for  the  sight  of  a  king,  so  the  Romans  invoked  a  lAaster ;  for  tlu; 
reason  that  one  of  the  principles  by  which  human  socie.'ty  is  kept 
alive,  —  public  security,  —  had  disa|)pear(!d. 

Even  at  Romo  robberies  and  murden-  Averci  committed  in  broa-d 
daylight,^  and  all  the  roads  w(;re,  as  in  the  darkc'st  times  of  tlu; 


^  ’EttI  Xrjareia  (Dion,  xli.x.  43),  in  tlui  year  of  'Koine  721,  (lurinjf  the  iu‘ilileHlii|i  of  .Xgrippa. 

2  Dion,  li,  22. 

®  iScc  Varro’.s  (li,alof!;ne,  Dp,  re  rust.  i.  tl!).  in  order  to  end  the  eon  versa!  ion,  the  author 
supposes  the  assassination,  in  full  dayli"ht,  and  in  the  open  street,  of  the.  keeper  of  the  temple 
of  Tellus,  where  the  friends  had  assenihled.  'I'lie  ealnuu'ss  with  whieh  V'arro  relaU'S  this 
murder  proves  that  it  was  one  of  the  eommonest  ineidents  at  Rome.  “We  went  away,” 


says 
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Italian  banditti,  infested  by  highwaymen.  The  modern  hravi  take 
only  the  traveller’s  purse  when  he  yields  it  without  resistance  :  their 
predecessors  took  the  traveller  himself  when  he  was  young  enough 
to  make  a  good  slave;  and  as  that  “aristocracy  of  skin”  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  white  race  in  America  was  not  at  that  time  recognized, 
all  men  were  exposed  to  terrible  vicissitudes.  One  of  the  first  cares 
of  Augustus  was  to  wage  a  formal  war  upon  these  brigands,  and 
to  have  the  slave-pens  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  deliver  men 
of  free  condition  who  were  detained  in  them.^ 

A  master  was  desired  who  should  create  order ;  especially  one 
was  desired  who  should  expend  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  public 
fortune.  During  the  last  fifty  years  property  in  Italy  had  so  often 
changed  hands,  torn  from  these  men,  given  to  those,  finally  returned 
again  to  the  original  owner,  that,  amid  these  repeated  perturbations, 
it  had  almost  disappeared.  For  civil  war  ruins  a  country  in  two 
ways,  —  by  destroying  the  wealth  already  produced,  and  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  production  of  more.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  men, 
like  Balbus  of  Gades,  who  was  rich  enough  to  bequeatli  the  Roman 
people  twenty-five  denarii  per  man  ;  or  like  the  prudent  Atticus,  who 
had  invested  in  property  in  Epirus  the  greater  part  of  his  ten  million 
sesterces  ;  or  some  few  others  who  had  inherited  the  old  aristocratic 
fortunes,  and  had  been  overlooked  in  the  proscriptions ;  or  a  few 
men  who  had  prospered  by  the  Civil  wars,  —  all  these  people  were 
poverty-stricken,  ruined,  and  beggars.  Augustus  was  obliged  to 
lend  or  to  give  in  every  direction.  He  purposely  lost  at  play,  in 
order  to  bestow  a  needful  gratuity  on  those  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  beg.  At  one  stroke  he  made  up  to  full  value  the  sena¬ 
torial  census  of  eighty  senators  who  did  not  possess  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  sesterces  required  by  law.  To-day  an  aedile  resigns 
office  because  he  is  too  poor;^  to-morrow  there  are  knights  whom 
Augustus  sees  concealing  themselves  among  the  crowd,  not  daring  to 
take  their  own  seats  at  the  public  games  for  fear  impatient  credi¬ 
tors  should  seize  them.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  man  paying 

he,  “  more  moved  at  the  man’s  misfortune  than  astonislied  at  the  deed,  rptam  adniirnnteif  id 
•  Romae  factum." 

1  Suet.,  Tiber.  8.  Octavius  boasts  of  havinjr  restored  to  their  masters  for  i)unislunont 
thirty  thousand  fugitive  slaves  {Monnm.  d’Anci/ra,  No.  2.5). 

2  Suet.,  Octav.  41;  Dion,  Iv.  l.S ;  Dion,  xlviii.  53;  li.  2;  liv.  10:  utio  nevias.  iMen  are  no 
longer  willing  to  be  senators,  says  he  (liv.  26). 
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for  the  acceptance  of  the  honors  he  bestows,  paying  for  having  a 
senate,  an  equestrian  order,  and  magistrates.  But  the  condition 
of  poverty  was  universal;  he  alone  was  ricli.^ 


VICOVAUO  (the  VAIUA  OF  HORACE) .2 


Men  refused  honors  because  the  magistracies  remained  as  burden¬ 
some  as  under  the  Repu})lic,  and  no  longer  offered  in  compensation 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  40.  Sec  in  Seneca  (De  henef.  iii.  27)  an  anecdote  about  the  senator 
Rufus,  who  was  so  cowardly  and  avaricious.  Seeing  what  poverty  a  ])olitical  crisis  causes  in 
our  modern  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  what  twenty  years  of  civil  wars  nmst  have 
produced  in  ancient  societies,  which  possessed  so  little  capital,  and  where  that  small  caj)ital 
was  so  (piickly  consumed  or  destroyed.  In  olden  days  man  had  not  yet  ap])ropriatcd  to  himself 
any  natural  agent  hut  the  soil.  Tn  rural  economy  he  had  made  great  progress  in  the  domesti¬ 
cation  of  animals  and  the  acclimatization  of  jdants  ;  hut  he  had  scarcely  any  tools  hut  his  hands, 
and  very  few  implements,  so  that  the  labor  was  immense  and  the  produce  little.  This  it  was 
which  excused  slavery  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  thoughtful  men.  So  long  as  peace  lasted,  or  so 
long,  at  least,  as  it  was  necessary  only  to  supply  the  necessities  of  a  foreign  war,  ordinary  labor, 
though  it  rc(pured  an  enormous  supply  of  men,  was  sulTicient.  Rut  when  war  broke  out  on  all 
sides,  it  began  by  disorganizing  the  slave  system,  d'he  slaves  deserted  in  crowds,  work  came 
to  a  stand,  j)roduction  was  suspended;  anil  as  this  society  lived  from  hand  to  month,  with  no 
accumulated  cajiital,  the  ilistrc-ss  soon  became  frightful. 

^  Vicovaro  is  the  ancient  "Sbiria,  on  the  territory  of  which  stood  the  farm  given  by  Maecenas 
to  Ilor.acc,  and  the  River  Licenza  is  the  Digentia  sung  by  the  poet. 
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the  profits  which  Verres  had  found  in  them.  Furthermore,  they  re¬ 
fused  them  because  the  master  himself  set  the  example  of  moderation 
and  disinterestedness.  Like  him,  they  affected  a  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  burden  of  public  affairs.  “  No  one,”  writes  Dion  Cassius, 
“  will  enter  the  Senate ;  ”  ^  and  as  the  sons  of  senators  refused  the 
places  of  vigintivirs  which  were  reserved  for  them,  it  became 


RUINS  OF  HORACE’S  HOUSE  AT  TIVOLI  (tIBUR). 


necessary  to  throw  that  dignity  open  to  members  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Maecenas,  his  brother-in-law  L.  Proculeius,  V.  Sallust, 
another  friend  of  Octavius  and  grand-nephew  of  the  historian, 
all  remained  simple  knights.^  Horace,  who  was  a  legionary  tribune 
at  twenty,  never  rose  higher  than  a  clerk  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
his  last  .epistle  boasts  of  having  no  ambition. 


firjbels  fTi  paSi'ctfff  rrjv  drjjxapxii^J'  ^Vet 


^  OvKCT  ovSfls  iOikovrl  ^ovXevaaiv  Tjvpl(TK€To  . 

(liv.  2G). 

^  Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  30.  In  the  year  24  b.  c.  no  quaestors  could  be  found  for  the  senatorial 
provinces,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  tribuneship  a  few  years  later.  In  the  year  13 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  retain  or  forcibly  recall  into  the  Senate  members  who  no  longer 
desired  to  hold  a  useless  title. 
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Repose  and  pleasure,  that  luxurious  and  elegant  life,  agreeably 
occupied  with  trifles,  which  the  poet  of  Tibur  has  sung  so  well ; 
no  more  public  speaking,  no  more  violent  contests,  no  more  of  those 
words  which  were  daggers ;  peace,  instead,  and  silence ;  let  one 
man  watch  and  act  for  all,  with  the  single  condition  that  the 
provinces,  formerly  the  property  of  a  few  families,  should  through 
him  again  become  the  true  patrimony  of  the  Roman  people,  — such 
was  now  the  general  desire.  For  some  years  past  Octavius  had  per¬ 
ceived  this ;  and  by  the  signs  of  universal  lassitude  he  saw  that  vio¬ 
lence  had  had  its  day, 
and  that  the  time  for 
moderation  was  come. 
This  perception  was  the 
secret  of  his  strength ; 
for  even  the  greatest 


of  men  become  suc¬ 
cessful  only  on  con¬ 
dition  of  the  favorable 
moment  and  the  ability 
of  making  circumstan¬ 
ces  serve  their  fortune. 
After  having  been  the 
leader  of  the  most 
violent  party,  Octavius 
had  by  degrees  become 
the  chief  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  section.  Some  see 
in  the  triumvir  and 
the  emperor  two  ditt'er- 
1^'  ent  men  j  but  this  is 
not  so.  Octavius  was 
not  cruel  by  nature,  but 
by  i)osition.  Plunged 

into  the  most  difficult  affairs  before  he  was  twenty,  and  regarded 
by  all  men  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  he  made  his  boyish  face 
stern,  and'his  hand,  scarcely  strong  enough  for  a  sword,  firmly  signed 

1  Octavius  crowned  with  oak  (bust  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  No.  278  of  the  Clarac 
Catalogue). 


OCTAVIUS. 
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ilio  lint  of  [)r(),scri[)ti()iiH.  '"riioii  iiideod  it  became  necessary  to  believe 
ill  his  energy  and  [lower,  and  to  cease  to  treat  him  as  a  child. 
Once  in  tlie  [latli  of  bloodshed,  men  seldom  halt.  He,  however, 
stojified  at  the  momenl,  when,  had  he  continued,  it  might  have 
been  bis  ruin  ;  and  so  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  lit  two 
dirferent  ('pochs  of  a  i'evolut,iou.  In  trut-h  he  had  ever  before  his 
eyes  tlii*  image  of  Oaesar  strc'tiihed  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s 
sta.tiie  tlirough  having  [iroclaimed  too  loudly  his  contempt  for  men, 
and  refused  to  make  a, 1  Iowa, nee  for  their  weaknesses.  This  memory 
liad  ta, light  Octavius  that  one  may  indeed  with  impunity  steal  the 
[lublic  liberty,  which  is  the  patrimony  of  all,  since  there  are  times 
when  tlie  passions  of  some',  the  indifference  of  others,  and  the  tim¬ 
idity  of  the  majority  make  the  [irecious  heritage  of  little  value  in 
their  eyes,  but  that  it  is  [irudent  to  respect  what  each  individual 
holds  dearest, — his  vanity  a, ml  that  secret  pride  which  makes  the 
man  survive  the  citizen. 

Oa,esa,r  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  violence.  Octavius, 
who  was  not  inclined  to  heroic  [irocced- 
ings,  laid  it  down  after  he  had  won  it, 
that  he  might  modestly  receive  it  back 
from  the  feeble  hands  to  which  ho  had 
feigned  to  restore  it.  To  tlie  last  he 
[ilayed  this  part  of  disinterestedness, 
veiling  himself  behind  ancient  titles  and 
old  institutions  whence  all  strength  had 
[lassed  away,  but  whoso  form  was  still 
left,  making  as  few  innovations  as  [)os- 
sible,  guara.nteeing  the  ])resent,  but  [ire- 
[laring  nothing  for  the  future;  so  that 
the  Kni[)ire,  like  its  founder,  was  destined 
to  live  from  day  to  day,  with  no  thought 

_  MAKCENAS.l 

lor  the  morrow,  amid  perpetual  convul¬ 
sions,  not  necessarily  disturbing  the  provinces,  but  turning  the 
palace  into  a  bloodstained  arena. 

*  VlHC-onli,  Ir.omxjr.  rmn.  i.  17H,  from  :i  (uinioliiin  in  llio  Farnoso  Collection,  A.  valuable, 
amc-tliyut  in  the  Cdlmu't  do,  Franoo,  Hifjjned  by  Dioscorides,  i'e|)resentM  the  same  jierson,  wlio 
WUK  at  lirnt  tliou^bt  to  be  the  l(5<i;ihlator  of  Attica,  on  account  of  the  name  (’OA12NOC  cut  on 
the  Htono  ;  but  f  liin  iH  only  tlu^  name  of  (he  (mp;rav(u-,  Solon.  Visconti  lias  attributed  the  two 
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Octavius  had  already  made  use  of,  and  was  still  further  to 
find  useful,  two  men  whose  names,  with  unusual  justice,  have  re¬ 
mained  connected  with  his,  — Maecenas  and  Agrippa.  During  his  stay 
at  Aj)ollonia  he  had  entered  into  relations  with  them ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  suspicious  and  cruel  character, 
through  all  his  varying  fortunes  he  still  retained  the  two  friends 
of  his  youth.  The  former  of  these,  Maecenas,  who  was  a  few 
years  his  senior,  came  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Etruria.^  But  as 
minister  of  a  government  which  intended  t(j  pay  no  heed  to  birth, 
he  ridiculed  his  own  nobility,  even  wliile  lie  allowed  Horace  to  sing 
of  his  royal  origin.  Ilis  fortune  placed  him  in  tlie  equestrian  order, 
and  he  would  never  leave  it.  M.  Vipsanius  Agripjia,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  born  of  an  obscure  house,  in  the  same  year  as  Octavius 
(G3  15.  c.),  at  the  time  when  Cicero  was  ruling  Home  liy  his  eloquence, 
lie  was  with  the  youthful  Caesar  when  the  news  reached  Epirus  of 
the  ides  of  March,  and  he  was  one  of  tliose  who  ])ersiiaded  Octavius 
to  claim  his  dangerous  heritage.  It  seemed  as  though  the  gods,  in 
order  to  end  the  slow  death-pangs  of  the  Republic,  had  united  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  old  Latin  race  in  this  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  He  was  of  a  clear,  but  not  brilliant  mind,  an  indefati¬ 
gable  worker,  rough  in  his  manners,^  s})eaking  little,  doing  mnch, 
fitted  alike  for  war  or  civil  affairs,  and  successful  in  all  his  under¬ 
takings,  bringing  to  them  as  he  did  the  intelligence  which  pi’opares 
success,  and  the  energy  which  secures  it.  If  the  devotion  of  such 
men  is  honorable  to  him  who  was  capable  of  inspiring  it,  never  was 
friendship  more  useful.  In  conducting  a  diliicult  negotiation,  in 
sowing  ■  discord  among  adversaries  or  winning  over  malecontents, 
in  appeasing  hatred  or  confirming  wavering  friendships,  —  in  short, 
in  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  means  of  guiding  them,  none 
equalled  Maecfenas ;  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier  none  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  Agrippa.  The  treaties  of  Brundusium  and  Tarentum,  tlu; 
politic  marriages  of  Octavius  with  Scribonia  and  of  Antony  with 
Octavia,  and  the  bafiling  of  the  plot  of  Lepidus  were  the  principal 


stones  to  Maecenas,  of  wliom  Dloscoridcs  was  a  eontenij)orary,  —  an  opinion  which  is  based 
uj)on  conjectures,  and  not  upon  any  inonuiuents. 

1  The  Gilnii  (Horace,  Carm.  i.  2;  Snt.  i.  fi).  As  regards  the  foibles  of  Maecenas,  with 
which  I  am  not  here  concerned,  see  Seneca,  De  prov.  3;  De  he.nef.  iv.  3G;  and  ICpisl.  19,  92, 
100,  114. 

2  Vir  ruslicilali  propior  (pmm  (leliriis  (I’liny,  Ilisl.  Nal.  xxxv.  9). 
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achievements  of  M'aecenas ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Gauls,  tlie 
defeat  of  S(!xtus,  and  the  victory  of  Actium  were  those  of  Agrippa. 
To  these  two  men  was  due  at  least  half  of  the  prosperity  of  Augustus 
at  the  outset  of  his  reigm 


M.  VII’SAKrUH  AORIPPA 


Later,  their  services  were  still  to  1)e  groat,  but  of  a  different 
nature.  Macicenas,  who  by  Ids  dexteedty  had  done  so  much  to  aid 
his  master  in  stesering  clear  of  re(vfs  during  i.lie  tempest,  sits  down 
to  rest  when  they  come  into  port.  TTe  retires  into  private  life  and 


1  liiiHt.  in  tiu!  Uflizi  (!;ill(!ry  :it  Florciiico. 
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avoids  honors ;  he  leaves  Agrippa  to  share  with  Augustus  the 
consulship  and  censorship,  to  carry  on  the  administration,  build 
temples  and  aqueducts,  found  cities  and  military  roads,  pass  cease¬ 
lessly  to  and  fro  through  the  Empire,  and  carry  everywhere  and 
into  everything  his  activity  and  clear  intelligence.  For  himself, 
he  remains  at  Rome.  He  makes  verses,  listens  to  Horace  and  Varius, 
and  gives  well-appointed  suppers,  at  which  perfumes  flow  freely  ;  and 
Augustus,  who  is  fond  of  joking,  calls  him  the  man  of  fashion,  with 
liis  dripping  hair  (/rv/joySpeyet?.)  He  still  plays  a  serious  part,  how¬ 
ever.  At  his  table  conversions  take  place,  fierce  courage  is  toned 
down,  and  severe  virtue  melts  beneath  the  soft  breath  of  pleasure. 
There  men  learn  all  the  joys  of  peace,  indolence,  and  dalliance  ; 
there,  above  all,  they  forget,  and  call  those  who  do  not,  senseless. 
Maecenas  keeps  open  house  for  wit  and  effeminacy;  and  at  his 
board  it  is  that,  as  the  outcome  of  a  gay  feast,  between  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  ode  of  Horace  and  an  elegy  of  Propertius,  Liberty  abdicates 
her  throne,  consoling  herself  with  some  epigram  of  Domitius 
Marsus,  which  the  host  himself  applauds. 

After  the  two  great  ministers,  we  see  near  Octavius  the 
cold  and  severe  face  of  Antistius  Labeo,  an  unbending  republican. 


and  yet  in  the  science  of  law  an  innovator ;  Ateius 
Capito,  less  haughty,  and,  like  him,  the  leader  of  a 
school  ;  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  whom  Octavius 
took  as  a  colleague  in  the  consulship  ;  Statilius  Taurus, 
a  novus  Itomo  like  Agrippa,  but  also  a  man  of  merit, 
who  later  gave  the  city  its  first  stone  amphitheatre, 
as  if  to  show  the  Romans  that  their  new  master  wished 


COIN  OP  STATI¬ 
LIUS  TAUKUS.l 


no  cessation  of  their  pleasures  ;  Sallust,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
historian ;  Cocceius,  Dellius,  and  “  the  other  friends  of  the  first 
entry,”  ^  —  all  recruited  from  the  hostile  camp  and  won  over  by 
clemency. 

Messala  Corvinus,  being  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  as  an 
accomplice  in  Caesar’s  murder,  had  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle 
of  Philippi  taken  the  camp  of  Octavius,  and  inflicted  on  the  young 
triumvir  that  defeat  which  brought  so  many  sarcasms  upon  him. 

1  TAVRVS  KEGVLVS  PVLCHER.  Simpulum  and  lituus.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin 
of  the  family  Statilia. 

*  Coliortem  primae  (ulmhdonist  (Seneca,  De  dementia^  i.  10). 


ItUl>,'S  01'  THE  HOUSE  OE  MAECENAS  AT  XIVULI  (^THHLlUTHEy  UE  RATIONALE) 
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Octavius  never  forgot  the  man  who  had  so  thoroughly  beaten  him. 
When  Messala,  who  had  been  saved  after  Philippi  by  Antony, 
abandoned  that  unwise  leader,  Octavius  heaped  honors  upon  him, 
intrusted  him  with  the  most  important  affairs,  and  allowed  him 
freely  to  extol,  even  in  his  own  presence,  the  virtues  of  “  his 
beloved  Brutus.”  He  was  one  of  those  many-sided  men  produced 
by  disturbed  epochs ;  a  great  orator,  in  Quintilian’s  judgment ; 
praised  by  Seneca  as  one  of  the  purest  of  writers ;  an  excellent 
general,  a  good  administrator,  and  even  a  better  citizen,  for  he 
defended  the  Kepublic  without  violence,  and  monarchy  without 
servility.  Another  senator,  L.  Sestius,  piously  preserved  the  like¬ 
ness  and  the  memory  of  Brutus  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
obtaining  the  consulship.  Octavius,  who  was  anxious  to  appear  to 
continue  the  Republic  and  do  honor  to  all  its  famous  men,  was 
very  careful  not  to  forbid  this  harmless  respect  for  the  last  repub¬ 
lican.  Livy,  the  eloquent  chronicler  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  and  of  the  fair  days  of  liberty,  escaped  no  worse  penalty 
than  a  surname.  Even  the  son  of  a  freedman  could  with  impunity 
remind  the  ex-triumvir  that  he  had  fought  against  him.  The  poet 
hastened,  it  is  true,  to  add  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
run  away  — 

“  .  .  .  Eelicta  non  bene  pannula  ;  ” 

but  Octavius  did  not  impose  this  dishonoring  confession  upon 
Horace.  At  Milan  he  respected  a  statue  of  Brutus  ;  he  spoke  of 
Cicero  as  a  good  citizen,  and  tried  to  efface  his  remorse  for  his 
share  in  the  great  orator’s  death  by  appointing  the  victim’s  son 
consul  and  augur,  —  though  the  latter’s  chief  merit  was  that  he 
contested  with  Torquatus  “  Tricongius  ”  the  reputation  of  being  the 
hardest  drinker  in  Rome. 

Poetry,  lately  hostile  in  the  person  of  Catullus,  was  disarmed 
like  politics.  Though  Tibullus,  whom  the  war  had  quickly 
frightened,  still  sulked  against  Octavius,  he  sang  only  of  love, 
following  the  example  of  Propertius ;  and  Livy,  Vergil,  Horace, 
the  illustrious  representatives  of  history  and  of  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  furthered  the  designs  of'  the  founder  of  the  Empire  by 
celebrating  the  greatness  of  Rome  or  the  destiny  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  lulus. 

Near  the  victor  of  Actium  we  find  another  old  friend  and  able 
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servant  of  Caesar,  —  Asinius  Pollio,  the  protector  of  Vergil  and, 
notwithstanding  the  eloquent  counsels  of  Horace,  the  historian 
of  the  Civil  wars.  He  had  formerly  sworn  an  oath  to  Cicero 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  liberty.^  Convinced  that  liberty  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  had  accepted  a  master,  but  neither  eagerly 
nor  with  baseness,  and  had  taken  refuge  against  despotism  in 


YOUNG  TIBEKIUS  AND  HIS  BROTHER  DRUSUS,  THE  TWO  SONS  OF  LIVIA.* 


devotion  to  literature  and  in  independence  of  spirit.  Octavius 
rather  esteemed  than  loved  this  serious  man. 

Munatius  Plancus  had  passed  through  those  difficult  times  with 
less  honor.  First  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  then  the  friend  of  his 
assassins,  he  had  gone  over  to,  the  triumvirs,  to  whom  he  had 
abandoned  his  brother.  At  Alexandria  he  was  the  buffoon  of 

^  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  x.  31. 

^  Busts  in  bronze;  that  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Mabon  in  1750,  had  eyes  of  silver  (^Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  3,121).  The  bust  of  Drusus  is  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 
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Antony,  whom  at  Lyons  he  had  called  an  infamous  robber,  and 
later  denounced  at  Rome.  In  him  all  kinds  of  treachery  were 
united ;  but  a  man  who  was  so  conscientiously  devoted  to  the 
stronger  side,  and  who  openly  taught  adulation,^  was  too  useful  not 


LI  VIA. 


2 


to  be  employed.  Octavius,  who  neglected  Pollio,  loaded  Plancus  with 
honors,  in  order  that  all  men  might  see  what  was  now  the  road 
to  fortune.  The  singer  of  Tibur  calls  him  a  sage ;  but  this  wisdom 
of  Horace  is  the  same  which  quailed  at  the  mere  name  of  the 
indomitable  Cato  [atrocem  animum  Catonis). 


^  See  in  Seneca,  Quaest.  nat.  book  iv.  in  praefat.,  bis  theory  of  flattery;  he  analyzes  and 
gives  the  rules  for  it.  This  was  the  new  order  of  the  day. 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Pio  Clementino  Museum,  ii.  4. 
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I  call  special  attention  to  these  two  men  because  tlioy  represent 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Senate  and  nobility,  —  the  lirst  resigned,  yet 

'  still  proud,  and  few  in  numbers  ; 
the  second,  which  daily  grew 
larger,  going  over  to  Octavius 
in  order  to  attain  through  him 
the  dignities,  wealth,  and  hon¬ 
ors  promised  to  servility.' 

lleside  these  men  we  must 
make  room  for  a  woman,  —  the 
first  who  in  the  Homan  world 
made  her  iniluence  felt  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  state ;  I  refer  to  Livia. 
The  sway  she  had  gained  over 
her  husband  was  a  wise  and 
lawful  one.  More  than  once 
Augustus  was  to  have  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  her  judgment 
and  the  excellence  of  her  ad¬ 
vice.  Imperious  with  her  sons 
and  her  daughters-in-law,  to¬ 
ward  her  husband  she  was  gen¬ 
tle  and  complaisant ;  and  the 
Emperor  could  point  out  as 
an  example  to  the  matrons 
the  ever-dio:nified  lieariiur  and 


JULIA,  DAUGHTKK  OF  AUGUSTUS.^ 


severe  chastity  of  her  who  in  her  palace  kept  up  the  tradition  of 
Tanaquil  the  spinster.®  She  was  very  beautiful :  “  In  features  she 


^  Quanto  qui<<  seruitio  prnmptwr,  opihus  et  Jionorihits  extoUe.rentur  (Tac.,  Ann.  i.  2). 

2  Statue  from  the  V^illa  Panfili  (Clarac,  Mmee  de  sculpt,  pi.  SI 78c,  No.  2,343).  There 
is  also  a  statue  of  Julia  in  the  Louvre,  hut  the  head  is  modern. 

®  Suet.,  Octav.  71,  84;  Dion,  Iviii.  2;  Seneca,  De  clem.  i.  9.  (laligida  called  IJvia  a 
female  Ulysses, —  Ulyssem  stolatum  (Suet.,  Caius,  28);  but  in  Seneca’s  oj)inion  (^Consol,  ad 
Marc.  4)  she  was  feminam  opinionis  suae  custodem  diligentissimam.  Macrobius  speaks  of  her 
(^Saturn.  2  v.)  as  always  surrounded  by  grave  ])ersons;  and  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  v.  1)  :  Sanctitale 
domus  priscum  ad  morem,  comis  ultra  <piam  antiquis  femlnis  probatum,  mater  impotens,  uxor 
facilis.  Augustus  wore  no  garments  but  those  woven  by  his  wife  and  daughter  (Suet.,  Octav. 
74).  Ovid  says:  — 

Quae  Veneris  formam,  mores  Junonis  hahendo.  .  .  . 

We  might  doubt  the  sineerity  of  the  poet ;  but  Octavius  took  her  away  from  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
cupidine  formae  (Ann.  v.  1). 
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is  Venus,  in  manners  Juno,”  says  Ovid;  her  busts  do  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  poet’s  eulogies,  which  Tacitus  repeats.  By  Claudius  Nero, 
her  first  husband,  she  had  two  sons,  —  Tiberius  and  Drusus ;  but  she 


AXTOJriA,  WIFE  OF  BKUSUS.^  THE  ELDER  AGRIPPINA.^ 


bore  none  to  the  Emperor.  While  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia,  scandalized  Eome  and  the  court  by  her  licentious¬ 
ness,  the  charming  Antonia,  the  loving  and  always  beloved  wife  of 
Drusus,  her  mother,  Octavia,  whose  chaste  reputation  was  never 


^  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  found  at  Tusculum.  The  wavy  style  in  which  the  hair  is  done  is 
considered  as  a  proof  that  the  statue  is  iconic ;  that  is,  the  portrait  of  the  person  represented 
(Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt,  pi.  928,  No.  2,.359). 

^  Statue  from  the  Egremont  collection,  representing  the  elder  Agrippina  wearing  tlie 
Latin  diailem,  in  the  posture  and  with  the  attributes  of  Ceres  (Clarac,  op.  cit.  pi.  330,  No.  2,360). 
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Hulli(Kl  by  tl)0  ,s]iglit(!Ht  snspioion,  and  the  grand-danghter  of 
AiigimtuH,  that  n()l)l(;  Agrippina  whom  the  whole  Empire  was  des- 
liiKMl  to  lionor  for  her  virtues,  restored  in  the  imperial  house  the 
old  Sa))in(!  manners. 

We  I  lave  now  carefidly  examined  each  system  of  wheels 
composing  th(!  vast  inachine,  as  Montaigne  entitles  the  Roman 
Emi)ire.  Tj(,h  us  snrn  up  tliis  long  review  in  a  few  general  propo- 
sil.ions,  wliieJi  we  will  })ut  into  the  form  of  so  many  questions,  to 
wliieli  tlu;  lhii})ire  must  reply,  — so  many  problems  which  it  must 
solve;  since  tluiy  are  the  legacy  left  to  it  by  tlie  Republic. 

l^'rom  tlui  Euphrates  to  the  Englisli  Channel,  and  from  the 
Alj)s  i,o  the  Atlas,  we  have  found  a  supreme  authority,  —  that  of 
tlui  Rom.'in  people,  —  and  beneath  this  external  unity  an  infinite 
vari(ity  of  local  laws,  manners,  Hiligions,  and  conditions  of  freedom. 
Tlu;  Roman  Eni])ir(!  is  established,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  Roman 
nation.  Will  the  Eui])(!rors  succeed  in  making  one? 

In  all  thes(i  countries  the  Republic  had,  save  at  a  few  points, 
ov(U‘(, brown  the  native  governments.  The  Empire  will  therefore 
b(!  obliged  to  uiKhn'take  the  administration  in  their  stead.  Will 
it  kecip  ord(!r  ?  and  will  “the  Roman  Peace,”  which  the  peoples  so 
(iagerly  long  for,  lui  guaranteed  by  wise  institutions? 

•  Around  this  immense  dominion  we  have  seen  barbarous  races, 
some  brave  and  turbulent,  but  divided;  others,  corrupt;  but  all 
f(Md)le.  There  is  conseqiumtly  no  indication  at  this  time  of  any 
serioiis  da,ng(!r.  Yet,  since  the  Romans  have  destroyed  the  military 
forcie  of  tlu^ir  subj(H‘,ts,  they  are  bound  to  defend  those  whom  they 
liav(i  disarmed  and  who  pay  them  tribute;  for  this  needful  pro¬ 
tection  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  formidable  novelty, 
—  tlu;  esi.ablishment  of  a  sta,nding  army.  Will  this  army  be 
iiubu(;d  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  sacrifice,  with  love  of 
country  Uiud  rcspec.k  for  tlu;  civil  laws? 

'Pile  right  of  counuandiu<>;  involves  still  other  duties.  Rome 

O  O 

oc.cupi(;s  aJl  the  civiliz(Ml  ])ortiou  of  the  aaieient  world,  and  has  at 
lu;r  disposition  lJu;  l'orc(!S  furnislu'd  by  intellect,  social  organization, 
aaid  w(;alth.  Will  tJie  new  Rome  (unploy  ilu;s(!  forces,  in  increasing 
the  a(;tivity  of  the  lire  whereat  is  kindled  the  torch  which  illu- 
min(;s  tlu;  world,  in  rendering  its  heat  more  diffused,  its  light  more 
l)i’iHia-nt,,  —  in  one  word,  ])reserviug,  increasing,  and  purifying  the 
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ancient  chnlization  whose  treasures  are  now  committed  into  her 
hands  ? 

In  conclusion,  the  history  of  the  last  century  of  the  Ivepublic 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  Empire;  this  is  the  excuse  of  Octavius. 
Wni  he  be  cap^ible  of  organizing  it  ?  Here  we  await  Augustus, 
to  determine  whether  he  has  deserved  his  fortune. 

^  Basts,  facing  each  other,  of  Augustus  with  the  laurel,  and  Agripj'a  wearing  the  mural 
crown.  From  a  cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (sardonyx  of  three  layers,  I.IS  inch  by  0.732 
inch),  Na  19S  in  the  catalogue. 
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AUGUSTUS,  OR  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

OEGANIZATION  OF  THE  IMPEEIAL  GOVEENMENT  (30-13  B.  0.).^ 


I.  —  Decrees  of  the  Senate  after  the  Death  of  Antony  (30-28). 

Antony  being  dead,  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  province,  Octa¬ 
vius  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  the  king  of 
the  Parthians  a  first  embassy,  much  less  haughty  in  tone ;  for 

^  Chronology  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  after  Actium. — 30  b.  c.  :  Death  of  Antony  ;  Egyjit 
reduced  to  a  province ;  Octavius  passes  the  winter  at  Samos.  29  :  Return  of  Octavius  to 
Rome  ;  ho  closes  the  temple  of  Janus.  28  :  Census  taken  by  the  consuls  (4,164,000  citizens). 
27 ;  Octavius  receives  the  title  of  Augustus,  divides  the  provinces  with  the  Senate,  and  remains 
three  years  (27-2r))  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  24  :  He  returns  to  Rome.  23  :  He  is  invested  with  the 
tribuuitian  power  for  life,  and  receives  an  embassy  of  Parthians.  22  :  Conspiracy  of  IMurena; 
Candace  invades  Egypt ;  revolt  of  the  Cantabri.  21 :  Augustus  repairs  to  the  East,  passes  the 
winter  at  Samos,  and  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa.  20 :  The  Parthians  restore  the 
standards  taken  from  Crassus  ;  Augustus  at  Samos.  19:  Return  to  Rome  [his  jootesto  co7is!(- 
larisj  ;  death  of  Vergil.  18:  Lex  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  17:  The  secular  games;  Agrippa 
sent  to  Asia.  16  :  Defeat  of  Lollius;  Augustus  repairs  to  Gaul,  where  he  again  remains  three 
years  (16-14).  15  i  Tiberius  and  Drusus  subjugate  the  Raeti  and  Vindelici.  13:  Augustus 

returns  to  Rome.  12:  Death  of  Agrippa  and  Lepidus;  Drusus  in  Gaul ;  the  altar  of  Rome  and 
Augustus  at  Tyyons.  11 :  War  of  Drusus  against  the  Germans,  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalma¬ 
tians  and  Pannonians;  Tiberius  marries  Julia.  10:  Augustus  in  Gaul.  9:  Death  of  Drusus. 

8  :  Augustus  in  Gaul  for  the  fourth  time;  Tiberius  in  Germany  ;  death  of  Maecenas  and  Hor¬ 
ace.  7  :  d’iberius  in  Germany.  6  :  Tiberius  receives  the  tribunitian  power  for  five  years,  and 
retires  to  Rhodes,  where  he  remains  seven  years.  2 :  Banishment  of  Julia.  2  a.  d.  :  Return  of 
'riberiiis  to  Rome.  4  :  Tiberius,  adopted  by  Augustus,  repairs  to  Germany,  where  he  remains 
three  years  (4-6).  6:  Revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians.  7:  Germanicus  in  Germany ; 
three  cani]>aigns  of  Tiberius  in  Illyricum  (7-9).  9:  Defeat  of  Varus ;  exile  of  Ovid.  10  and 

11  :  I'iberius  in  Germany.  11  :  Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  and  triumphs.  14  :  Conclusion  of 
the  census  (4,197,000  citizens)  ;  Augustus  dies  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  tribunitian  power. 
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Phraates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Roman  imperator  from  giving  his 
support  to  a  candidate  for  the  throne  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  the  Empire,  sent  him  his  own  son  as  a  hostage. 
Octavius  employed  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  the  year  29  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  Ephesus  and  Nicaea, 
the  two  capitals  of  Asia  and  Bithynia,  were  authorized  to  build 
each  a  temple  to  the  two  new  deities,  —  Rome  and  the  divine  Julius ; 
Pergamum  and  Nicomedia,  to  establish  “  consecrated 
enclosures  in  honor  of  Octavius  and  Rome.”  This 
was  the  second  year  which  he  passed  away  from 
Italy.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  return  thither; 
he  wished  to  strengthen  his  power  by  exercising  it 
at  a  distance,  and  allow  the  Romans  time  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  master.  Indeed  he  was  over-cautious ; 
the  secret  wrath  of  the  aristocracy  did  not  require  to  be  so  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Moreover,  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  kept  guard  for  him  at  Rome. 
The  letters  of  Octavius  to  the  Senate  and  consuls  passed  through 
their  hands ;  he  had  even  left  them  a  seal  like  his  own,  that 
they  might  modify,  according  to  circumstances,  the  contents  of  his 
despatches.^  They  gave  the  watchword  for  devotion,  they  prompted 
enthusiasm,  they  directed  deliberations  and  voting.  Thanks  to  the 
universal  desire  for  peace,  this  was  an  easy  task. 

Since  the  blundering  attempt  of  Lepidus,  —  that  salutary  warning 
which  Octavius  had  so  well  understood,  — 
the  calm  had  not  been  disturbed  ;  and  the 
only  echo  which  stirred  the  city  was  that 
of  the  adulatory  decrees  of  the  Senate. 

After  Actium  they  had  voted  a  triumph  ; 

^  DENAKIUS.2 

after  the  subjection  of  Egypt  they  decreed 

another,  and  commenced  in  his  name  the  building  of  the  great 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  Then  the  priests  were  ordered 

'  This  seal  bore  the  image  of  the  sphinx,  —  the  emblem  of  his  conduct;  later  on  he  made 
use  of  a  ring  on  which  was  engraved  the  head  of  Alexander  and  a  signet  bearing  a  good 
likeness  of  himself  (Suet.,  Oclav.  oO  ;  Dion,  li.  3  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  4).  For  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  counsellors  he  had  a  cipher,  which  consisted  of  ])utting  intead  of  the  required 
letter  the  one  immediately  following  it  in  the  alphabet  (Dion,  ibid,'). 

^  Head  of  Octavius,  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  On  the  reverse,  a  crocodile,  the  symbol 
of  Egyi)t,  and  the  legend,  “  Egypt  captive.”  Denarius. 
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it)  ()IT(>r  ii[)  pniyorH  for  OcT.aviiiH  ;i,h  ilioy  did  for  tlio  Ilorniin 

})(io])k!,  ;uid  in  llmir  [)cLiiionH  io  join  liiH  n:uno  will)  ilit!  niiinoH  of 
ilio  godn ;  ilio  c-iii/cnH  wei'o  onjointid  io  j)f)nr  oni  libaiioriH  in  liin 
honor  :ii  ihcir  b;Mi()iR!iH;  ibo  voHialH,  HonatorH,  and  people  were 
io  go  forib  io  ineei  him  on  iihe  day  wlitni  be  Hbonid  re-tniier 
Rome.  d'liai  d:iy  was  i.o  btseonie  a  yearly  feHl/ivaJ.  d’wo  irinni- 
])lial  a.r(!lie,s,  one  ad,  BriindiiHinin,  ilie  oilnsr  in  ibe  Ibnaiin,  were 

io  bo  erticdtul  l,o  pt)rpeina4,(^  lJu!  nitnnory  of  liiH  vicl,ori(!« ;  on  Holenin 
oeeaHions  bo  wan  io  w()a,r  ibo  purple  tna,nl,le ;  a,nd  finally,  ibe 
eniraiuio  io  bia  bouae  wa,a  f,o  bo  a.dorntid  wiiJi  branebea  of  laurel 
a.nd  a  oivio  to'own.  (loina  t'xiai  wbertion  ibia  (!rown  anrronnda 

ilio  jnaorli)(iion  wbic.b  eonrt,iora  of  korinno  a, re  ao  rea.dy  io  laviab 
upon  iboati  whom  iJitsy  tiadl  aa,viora  of  ilunr  eoind,ry,  —  oh  cincs 
seriudos. 

To  ibeao  abowy  lionora  ii  wa,a  wtdl  iinderaiood  ibai  pow(;r 
inuai  bo  a, tided.  Ai  ibo  be.giinnng  of  .Ja,inia,ry  in  ibo  yoa,r  21), 
wliilo  ()(!iavina  in  Aaia  waa  enioring  upon  bia  (ifili  eonanlaliif), 
ibo  aonaiora  a,nd  niag’ial,rai,(!a  a,i  Ivoine  awore  io  obey  bia  deereea, 
and  ibo  iribnniiiaai  j)owor  wa,a  olTe.rttd  him  for  life,,  wiib  ibe 

right  of  oxionding  il,a  i n viola, bili(,y  ovtjr  any  who  aboidd  iit)[)lore 
ii.  15ni  a, 11  ibia  bad  for  iJio  nioal,  pa,ri  btten  given  io  oibera, 
and  it  waa  deairt'd  to  do  aonitiibing  new.  A  e-la,aaieaJ  idtia  edeared 
away  ibo  dillicidiy.  lloforo  ibe  Areo])a,giia,  ()reai,ea  ba,d  been 
aavod  by  the  vote  of  Atlunio  :  ii  waa  deeidtal  iba,i  in  eriniinal 
oanaoa  ()cia,vlna  inigbi  vote  iii  fa,vor  of  f,bo  a,e,e,na(!d.  ddda  wa,H 
ilio  right  of  pardon,  wbieb  ba,a  ovor  botni  one  of  ibe  al,irlbnl,oa  of 
aoveroigniy.^ 

A  do[)nta,iion  from  i,bo  vStmaio  went  l,o  bear  him  iboae  dee.reoa. 
They  found  him  oeoii[)ied  wii,b  ibo  apoi,booaia  of  (Jaoaar  and  jier- 
mitiing  ioinploa  io  bo  bnili  to  liiinaolf  in  l*erga,nniin  and  Nieoint'dia. 
With  ilio  (Jroeka,  who  liiul  long  boon  a,e,eiiat,omeil  io  iboae  aa-ttri- 
loglona  flaitorioa,  he  readily  allowed  an  a,poib(!oaia  io  bo  dee.roed 
him  during  hia  lifttiimo ; with  ibo  Uoniana  be  ihongbt,  it,  wiae  f,o 


*  Dioii,  li.  1!).  Tn  llui  yciir  l.'l  it,  wiiH  (Idcrddd,  on  luH  rtiliini  I'roin  (Jiiiil,  l.liat  (o  all  tlioac 
wlio  m1i()ii1(1  }j;o  out  to  iiuait  liiiii  nWilv  mv  Trutfimiltw  ilvTn  tintL  (iil.  liv.  25).  On  tlio 

(lay  that  ho  ro-cuitorod  Roiu(‘,  no  criiniiia.lH  wcu'o  oxooiil.od.  Kinidly,  hia  ((un|)loH  and  atatnoH 
bocanio  inviolid)lo  aHyliiniN,  and  in  Iho  (!olhijj;0M  of  prionl.H  ho  could  incnaiNO  at  will  (lu!  niiui' 
bor  of  iinnidairH  (St'iutoa,,  /)c  c/cm.  i.  IH;  'I'ac.,  Avii.,  iii.  .'tii ;  Dion,  li.  2i)). 

'■*  On  lliia  ([uoNtion  wc(' cha,ii.  l.wii.,  Moedion  iii.;  ll(‘li;j;ionM  Ihd'onn. 
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and  Daci.  Octavius  might  have  ascended  to  the  Capitol  escorted 
by  triumphant  generals,  and  inaugurated  his  government  by 
announcing  to  the  Eomans  the  end  of  all  war.  It  was  the 
propitious  moment  for  returning  to  Rome ;  he  passed  through 
the  gates  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  which  afterwards  took  his  name 
(August  29,,b.  c.),  and  triumphed  thrice,  —  for  the  Dalmatians,  for 
Actium,®  and  for  Egypt,  whose  great  river,  according  to  custom. 

1  ]Messala  liad  taken  with  him  his  protege  TibuUus.  who  was  no  more  of  an  ardent  soldier 
than  Horace.  Cf.  Tibullus,  Eleg.  i.  7. 

Texier,  Descr.  de  I’Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  pi.  1. 

®  The  name  of  Antony  was  not  even  uttered ;  it  was  for  his  victory  over  the  E^ptian 
fleet  at  Actium  that  Octavius  triumphed.  But  decrees  of  the  Senate  had  already  overthrown 


assume  a  disinterested  exterior.  He  did  not  accept  all  that  was 
offered  him ;  he  even  refused  the  most  valuable  of  these  pre¬ 
rogatives, —  the  tribunitian  power  for  life,  —  that  he  might  leave 
some  doubt  in  respect  to  his  intentions  and  one  more  illusion  to 
those  who  still  cherished  them. 

Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  made  his  arms  triumphant  every¬ 
where :  Statilius  Taurus  in  Spam;  Nonius  Gallus  and  Carinas 
in  Belgica ;  Messala  in  Aquitania ;  ^  Crassus  against  the  Bastarnae 


BTJINS  OF  NICOMEDIA.* 
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figured  in  the  ceremony,  which  event  has  given  us  the  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Nile  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  On  descending  from 
the  Capitol  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  who  had 
given  him  his  precocious  wisdom ;  and  in  the  Julian  Basilica, 
dedicated  by  himself,  he  placed  that  statue  of  Victory  which  after 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  remained  to  the  last  pagans  at  Rome 
the  venerated  symbol  of  the  illustrious  history  of  their  fathers. 
The  recompenses  to  the  soldiers  and  the  gratuities  to  the  citizens 
were  what  the  treasures  of  the  Ptolemies  permitted  them  to  be, 
—  a  thousand  sesterces  each  to  the  former  (and  they  were  one 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  A  RHINOCEROS  AND  A  BEAR.l 


hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  number),  and  four  hundred  to 
the  latter.  Even  boys,  who  usually  were  counted  only  over 
eleven  years  of  age,  received  their  share,  in  honor  of  the  young 
Marcellus.^ 

So  much  gold  was  suddenly  brought  into  circulation  that 
throughout  Italy  the  interest  on  money  fell  two  thirds,  —  from 
12  to  4  per  cent,  —  and  the  price  of  property  was  doubled.® 

Notwithstanding  this  expenditure,  Octavius  was  .  still  rich 

enough  to  make  'sumptuous  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Rome, 

the  statues  of  the  triumvir,  declared  tlie  day  of  Ids  birth  unlucky,  and  forbidden  any  member 
of  the  qens  Antonia  to  boar  his  surname  of  IMarcus. 

^  Rich,  Diet,  des  Anf.  ram.  et  grecq.,  under  the  head  Venatio. 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  41.  Octavius  had  found  a  o:'reat  quantity  of  gold  in  the  palace  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  for  the  queen  on  her  return  from  Actium  had  despoiled  the  temples  and  the  rich 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  which  freed  Octavius  from  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  lie  confiscated 
property,  however,  of  those  who  could  be  accused  of  having  sided  with  Antony,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  had  to  yield  him  the  sixth  part  of  their  fortune  (Dion,  li.  17). 

®  Dion,  li.  21. 
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although,  he  had  refused  the  golden  crowns  offered,  according  to 
custom,  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  had  paid  all  his  debts  without 
demandino:  anything  from  his  numerous  debtors,  and  had  burned 
the  acknowledgments  of  state  debts!  These  royal  procedures  and 
the  splendid  fetes  which  followed,  —  the  Trojan  games,  at  which 
Marcellus  and  Tiberius  appeared  ;  the  combats 
between  Servian  and  Dacian  prisoners ;  the 
hunts  in  the  circus,  in  which  were  seen  for 
the  first  time  a  rhinoceros  and  a  hippopota¬ 
mus,  savage  denizens  of  a  world  opened  by 
the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  —  so  many  largesses 
and  diversions  sowed  oblivion  and  hope.  In 
order  to  announce  solemnly  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era,  Octavius  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had 
stood  open  for  two  centuries,  and  caused  the  augury  of  safety  to 
be  taken.^ 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  a  youth  from  the  schools  of  Apollonia, 
of  slender  figure  and  delicate  constitution,  had  set  out  alone  from 
that  city,  and  arrived,  almost  unknown,  in  Rome,  where,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advice  of  his  kindred  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  this  ambitious  boy  of  eighteen  had  boldly  claimed  the 
heritage  of  his  adopted  father,  who  had  fallen  under  twenty  dagger- 
thrusts.  At  first  he  had  been  ridiculed.  But  he  had  outwitted 
the  ablest  men,  he  had  crushed  the  strongest ;  and  on  the  ruins 
of  all  parties  and  of  all  ambitions  he  had  raised  an  unassailable 
fortune.  Having  reached  the  limit,  what  was  he  to  do  now  ?  It 
is  said  that  he  consulted  Agrippa  and  Maecenas ;  that  the  former  . 
advised  him  to  abdicate,  the  latter  to  retain  the  Empire.'^  Such 
counsels  are  given  only  from  the  benches  of  rhetoricians. 

For  statesmen,  the  government  of  the  nobles,  which  is  called  the 
Roman  republic,  was  condemned  without  need  of  Maecenas  pleading 


^  Suet.,  Octav.  30,  and  Dion,  liii.  2. 

-  From  acorn  of  Julia  Mammaea.  pubUshed  by  PeUerin,  Melanges,  vol.  i.  p.  xv. 

®  Monum.  Ancyr.  :  Suet.,  Octav.  31;  and  Dion,  li.  20:  to  olavurga  to  t^s  ''iyuias  (or 
a-arrrjpias).  Dion  bas  pre^TOUslv  explained  (xxxxii.  24)  what  this  ceremony  was,  wliicb  could 
onlv  be  performed  when  no  army  was  engaged  in  a  camp)aign.  The  augurs  took  the  auspi¬ 
ces  in  order  to  know  whether  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  Goddess  Salus  would  be  accepted 
that  day. 

*  Dion,  lii.  1-30. 
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against  it ;  and  although  men  have  been  pleased  to  represent  Agrippa 
as  the  inheritor  of  the  sentiments  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  so  many  monarchical  victories,  the  conqueror  of  Sextus 
and  of  Antony  must  always  appear  an  odd  sort  of  republican.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  in  the  puerile  hesitations  ascribed  to  Octavius, 
but  rather  in  his  firm  will  to  remain  master,  while  sheltering  his 
usurpation  under  forms  of  law ;  since,  with  the  example  of  his  life, 
Caesar  had  also  left  him  the  lesson  of  his  death. 

Careful  not  to  fall  back  by  innovations,  whose  results  he  could 
not  foresee,  into  the  midst  of  the  perils  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged,  Octavius  set  himself  to  build  up,  bit  by  bit,  a  constitution 

which  has  remained  name¬ 
less  in  political  language, 
and  for  three  centuries 
rested  upon  a  lie.  Fraud 
never  endures  so  long ;  in 
this  case  only  the  form 
was  false.  All  men  un¬ 
derstood  the  reality,  but 
all  desired  to  keep  up  the 
illusion,  the  beloved  and 
glorious  image  of  the  old 
liberty. 

He  therefore  assumed 
neither  the  ever-hateful 
royalty  nor  the  dictatorship 
of  bloody  memories ;  but 
he  understood  the  history 
of  his  country  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  could  easi¬ 
ly  obtain,  in  the  ill-defined 
prerogatives  of  the  ancient 
magistracies,  the  means  of 
disguising  the  monarchy  beneath  republican  tinsel,  and  that  he 
could  sufficiently  arm  absolute  power  with  the  laws  of  liberty.  He 
had  been  consul  since  the  year  31 ;  under  that  title  he  had  fought 


THE  GODDESS  SALUS.^ 


1  Hirt.,  Mytliol.  Bilderb.  p.  109. 
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the  battle  of  Actiiim.  For  six  years  longer  he  was  to  retain  this 
post,  which  made  him  the  official  head  of  the  state,  and  legally 
gave  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  executive  power. 

But  above  all  things  he  needed  the  army,  —  a  better  guaranty, 
at  such  an  epoch,  than  all  decrees  and  all  magistracies.  He  was 
therefore  unwilling  at  any  price  to  disband  his  legions ;  and  in  order 
to  remain  at  their  head,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  a  decree 
conferring  on  him  the  name  of  “imperator,” — not  that  simple  title 
of  honor  which  the  soldiers  gave  to  victorious  consuls  on  the 
battlefield,  but  that  new  office  under  an  old  name  which  Caesar 
had  possessed,  —  an  office  conferring  the  supreme  command  of  all 
the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  generals  thus  became  his 
lieutenants,  the  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  him,  and  he  exercised 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  those  who  bore  the  sword.^ 

The  Senate  represented  the  ancient  constitution ;  nevertheless 
he  retained  it ;  and,  with  an  irony  which  would  be  cutting, 
did  not  history  clearly  prove  this  law  of  human  societies,  —  that 
the  past  always  continues  long  into  the  present,  —  he  made  the 
republican  assembly  the  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
imperial  government.  For  this,  two  things  were  necessary,  —  that 
body,  which  had  fallen  into  great  discredit,  must  be  raised  again 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  remain 
pliant  and  docile.  He  attained  this  double  end  by  causing  to  be 
conferred  upon  himself,  with  Agrippa  as  colleague,  and  under  the 
title  of  'praefectus  morum,  all  the  powers  of  the  censorship,  which 
allowed  him  to  make  a  revision  of  the  Senate.^  There  were  then 
a  thousand  senators.  At  his  invitation  fifty  resigned  he  allowed 
them  to  retain  the  senatorial  insignia.  A  hundred  and  forty  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  either  unworthy,  or  were  friends  of  Antony,  were 
struck  off  the  list. 

Some  bold  enterprise  on  the  part  of  these  persons  was  feared. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  senate-house  one  by  one, 

^  The  title  of  imperator,  in  the  sense  of  victorious  general,  was  twenty-one  times  decreed 
to  Octavius  by  his  soldiers  after  a  victory  (Monum.  Uncyr.  i.  22;  Dion,  lii.  41).  Augustus 
granted  this  title  to  several  of  his  lieutenants.  Blaesus,  under  Tiberius,  was  the  last  who 
obtained  it  (Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  74). 

2  The  censorship  was  incompatible  with  the  consulship.  The  Senate  at  that  time,  defor- 
mis  et  incondita  turba  (Suet.,  Octav.  35),  contained  freedmen  (Dion,  xl.  48,  63),  a  private  soldier 
(id.  xliii.  22),  and  a  muleteer  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xv.  4;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  199). 
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after  having  been  searched  {praetentato  sinu) ;  and  while  this  oper¬ 
ation  lasted,  ten  armed  senators  snrronnded  the  curule  chair  of 
the  praefectus  morum,  who  wore  a  cuirass  under  his  toga.  But  the 
charonites  and  the  orcini^  accepted  their  condemnation  in  silence. 
This  necessary  severity  may  he  called  the  last  act  of  the  Civil 
war.  Lest  men  should  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  fresh  per¬ 
secutions,  Octavius  declared  that  he  had  burned  all  Antony’s  papers.^ 
This  was  closing  the  temple  of  Janus  a  second  time  (28  b.  c.). 

Many  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  were  poor.  Octavius,  who  knew 
that  in  such  times  no  consideration  is  shown  except  for  wealth, 
required  that  every  senator  should  possess  at  least  twelve  hundred 
thousand  sesterces ;  ®  and  as  the  Senate  was  reached  through  the 
quaestorship,  he  closed  that  office  against  all  who  had  not  large 
estates,  by  imposing  upon  the  quaestors  the  obligation  of  providing 
the  people  with  combats  of  gladiators.  But  he  took  care  to  raise 
to  the  census-value  the  property  of  tliose  senators  who  did  not 
])ossess  the  required  sum,  finding  in  this  measure  the  double 
advantage  of  increasing  the  authority  of  his  Senate  by  making  it 
richer,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the  nobles  under  obligation 
as  his  pensioners. 

To  this  assembly,  now  less  numerous  and  more  worthy,  he 
transferred,  as  Sylla  had  formerly  done,  the  most  important  affairs, 
taking  them  from  the  people ;  and  none  could  attain  the  plebeian 
tribuneship  till  he  had  entered  the  Senate. 

But  the  tribuneship  had  fallen  so  low  that  senatorial  candidates 
were  lacking ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  equestrian  candi¬ 
dates,  leaving  the  tribunes  of  the  latter  order  the  liberty,  on  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  of  refusing  the  Senate,  that  they  might 


^  The  name  orcmi  (Orcus,  the  surname  of  Pluto)  was  given  to  slaves  set  free  by  testa¬ 
ment  ;  hence  the  term  applied  to  those  senators  who  had  entered  the  curia  in  virtue  of  Caesar’s 
will  as  interpreted  by  Antony.  The  word  charonites  is  merely  a  variation  of  it,  but  eqmUly 
unpleasant  for  those  to  whom  it  was  applied  (Plutarch,  Anton.  17  ;  Suet.,  Octav.  35). 

2  He  kept  some  of  them,  however,  says  his  biographer,  and  made  use  of  them  later  on 
(Dion,  lii.  42). 

®  About  sixty-two  thousand  dollars  (Suet.,  Octav.  41  ;  Dion,  lix.  1 7  ;  Kai  ticti  .  .  . 
eXoTTCi)  .  .  .  KeKTrjfxevoLs  i)(ap'KTaTo  ocrov  eveSei).  Was  there  a  senatorial  census  under  the 
Republic?  A  passage  in  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  xiv.  5)  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Caesar  a  great 
fortune  was  "hot  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  senator.  Manpiardt  (Handbuch,  iii.  2,  pj).  218— 
228)  and  Willenis  (Le  Senat  de  la‘  lie'p.  rom.  sec.  i.  p.  189  sq.)  think  rightly  that  it  was  an 
innovation  introduced  by  Augustus,  who  successively  raised  the  amount  from  four  to  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  finally  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
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still  remain  knights.^  The  senators  displayed  little  eagerness  to 
repair  to  the  sittings  of  the  curia,  though  there  were  only  two  a 
month.  The  presence  of  four  hundred  members  was  necessary  to 
make  a  senatus-consultum  valid  ;  as  it  was  impossible  to  assemble 
that  number,  it  b(icame  necessary  to  reduce  it.  This  abandonment 
of  pu})lic  life  attests  clearly  the  universal  lassitude ;  it  was, 
notwithstanding  appearances  so  carefully  kept  up  by  Augustus, 
the  voluntary  abdication  ratifying  the  abdication  that  had  been 
im[)osed. 

Octavius  also  subjected  the  equestrian  order  to  a  strict  censor¬ 
ship.  lie  expelled  from  its  ranks  men  of  evil  repute  and  those 
who  liad  not  the  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  required  by 
the  Koscian  J.<aw ;  the  remainder  he  forbade  to  appear  in  the 
arena  or  on  the  stage.  These  measures  effected  their  object ; 
but  with  this  old-fashioned  severity  he  ran  the  risk  of  not  find¬ 
ing  men  to  whom  he  could  give  the  gold  ring.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  to  keep  tlie  three  orders  filled,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  magistracies.  Lest  his  scarcity  of  knights  should  be 
observed,  he  authorized  those  who  themselves  had  had,  or  whose 
fathers  had  ])ossessed  the  equestrian  census,  to  take  their  seats 
at  the  circus  upon  the  benches  set  apart  for  that  order.  He 
rcistored  the  ancient  institutions  because,  being  no  longer  dangerous, 
they  became  usefid  instruments  in  his  skilfid  hands,  and  served  as 
ornaments  of  his  newly  established  power. 

With  a  few  thousand  sesterces  a  senator  or  a  knight  could  be 
made.  Jt  seeiried  more  dillicult  to  make  patricians;  and  the  war 
had  destroyed  so  many  old  families  that,  in  spite  of  Caesar’s  cre¬ 
ations,  patricians  were  lacking  for  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
they  alone  could  j)erform.  Octavius  was  anxious  to  appear  as  the 
restorer  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  state  ;  he  obtained  command 
from  the  Semate  and  peojde  to  create  new  patrician  families.’^ 

This  '[Hifromu  took  his  pre(;autions  against  the  revolution  which 
had  borne  him  to  fortune.  1  le  wisluid  for  a  Senate  and  for  nobles ; 
in  this  society,  so  levelled  by  servitude  and  distress,  he  re-estab- 

1  Dion,  liv.  ;i0;  Snot.,  (h;l.av.  40;  Dion,  Iv.  4-;  id,  liv.  05. 

Dion,  lii.  42;  'I’iio.,  Aim.  i.  2,  iind  xi.  25;  Mounni.  Ancyr.  No.  8.  There  were  no 
more  Ihati  fifty  old  familieH :  tK  fit  roC  'I'pcoiVov  .  .  .  ntvTtjKovTa  .  .  .  oocni  (Dionysius  of 
I  lidicarnaHHiis,  i.  85).  'I'lie  last  mention  is  made  of  jiatrieians  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian  for 
tlio  VKiximuin  ;  hut  (jlaiim  said  tliat  for  a  long  time  past  the  t/enlUicium  jm  had  ceased  to  exist. 


liishcid  i/lio  gr:i(l(!H  nciCo.sH.'iry  to  inak(;  the  (Jiniarico  between  liiiriHelf 


nobility,  like  any  nobility  wliieb  i.s  not  oi  itn  own  begetting, 
while  powei'l('-HS  to  re.sist  biin  who  bad  ereate(i  it,  was  also  too 
feeble  either  to  defend  from  (aHiinies  or  to  restrain  Ijirn  froni  bis 


d'hre.e  centiiries  later,  Diocletian  and  Constantine  took 


own  errors. 


ii[)  this  idea  more  seriously,  but  without  any  greater  succ(!ss.  Octa¬ 
vius  nevertheless  retained  all  bis  ran(;or  against  the  nobility  ;  and 
he  allowed  it  to  appear  by  forbidding  any  senator  to  leave  Italy 
without  ex])ress  j)ermission.’  It  is  true  that  here  again  his  sus- 
])icions  were  veiled  und(ir  the  pretext  of  desii'ing  a  good  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  statci,  and  that  the  prohibition  was  renewed  from 
ancient  consular  (idicts,  so  that  it  appeared  to  })e  a  return  to 
old  and  wise  customs. 

The  greater  })art  of  these  measures  were  taken  during  his 
fifth  consulshij).  Tn  tlu;  following  year  (28  u.  c.)  he  completed  the 
census,  which  rcigistenid  4,0()8,0()()  citizens  betwenm  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  sixty.'*  The  last  nurhbering,  in  tlu)  year  7f),  had 
given  one  ninth  of  this,  —  four  hundrcid  and  fifty  thousand.  The 


<'()nHi<ler(!(l  iiw  Italian  Idfritory. 

'■*  I’aitil/m'r  ill  tlio  lioiiHii  of  Soaurim  al;  I’ompfiii,  from  MazoiH  (Pomji.^  i.  pi,  .')2).  'fwo 
SiimnifoH  liavc  foii^lit  iwo  ^nirniilliiiirs.  f)n  (Im  friozo  aro  iiiHcrilicil  (lie,  names  of  ill e  gladiators, 
tliosd  of  tliciif  masters,  and  tlie  nimilier  of  tlieir  vietories. 

Mmnim.  Anrijr.  No.  S,  'I'liis  number  of  4,0(llt,0()()  eiti/.ens  between  llie  ages  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  sixty  makes  tlie  total  population  more  than  seventeen  millions.  See  (Jlinton,  Fanti 
Ihiltm.  iii.  Mil. 
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increase,  which  was  especially  due  to  Caesar,  shows  that  he  had 
perceived  the  necessity  of  rapidl}'’  assimilating  provincials  and  citi¬ 
zens,  and  of  establishing  the  Empire  upon  a  broader  basis  than 
that  upon  which  the  Republic  had  rested.  Octavius  did  not  follow 
him  in  this  path.  The  Roman  people  now  numbered  more  than  sev¬ 
enteen  million  souls  ;  it  was  a  nation.  He  considered  it  numerous 
and  strong  enough  not  to  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  the  do¬ 
minion  which  it  maintained,  while  remaining,  with  relation  to  the 
provincials,  a  privileged  class.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  part  he 
destined  for  it ;  and  during  his  reign  the  number  of  citizens  only 
increased  through  the  normal  development  of  the  population.^ 

When  the  ancient  censors  closed  the  census,  he  whose  name 
they  had  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  senators,  generally  one 
of  themselves,  was  called  the  prince  of  the  Senate,  — sena- 
tus  ;  and  this  merely  honorary  position  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
during  his  life.  Agrippa  gave  his  colleague  this  republican  title 
(28  B.  c.).  No  power  was  attached  to  itj  only,  in  the  absence  of 
the  consuls  elect,  the  prince  of  the  Senate  spoke  first :  and  in 
Roman  customs  the  first  expression  of  opinion  carried  great  weight. 
What  would  it  be,  then,  when  it  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
man  in  whose  hands  lay  all  the  military  power  of  the  Empire  ? 

In  reality,  what  Agrippa  had  done  was  to  place  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  under  the  direction  of  Octavius.  No  man  had 
the  right  to  complain  of  this ;  who  even  had  the  desire  to  do  so  ? 
Festivals  and  games  succeeded  one  another ;  the  people  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  measure  of  wheat  much  larger  than  usual ;  the  poor 
senators,  gratuities ;  those  who  Avere  in  debt  to  the  treasury  before 
Actium,  the  acquittal  of  their  debts;  and  four  times  Octavius 
■came  to  the  aid  of  the  exhausted  treasury.^  Why  doubt  or  fear  ? 
Had  he  not  given  a  brilliant  pledge  of  the  respect  he  Avished  to 
show  for  laAv  and  justice  by  suppressing  all  the  triumviral  ordi¬ 
nances  ?  FeAv  statesmen  liaAm  dared  thus  to  pronounce  their  oAvn 
condemnation  and  repudiate  one  half  of  their  lives  to  secure 
the  public  sympathies  for  the  other.®  Nothing,  then,  outwardly 

^  I  return  to  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  Ixx.  Augustus  made  especially 
individual  concessions,  provincialium  validissmis  (Tac.,  Ann.  xi.  24). 

2  Suet.,  Oclav.  32 ;  Dion,  liii.  2. 

*  Monum.  Ancyr.  No.  17.  In  order  to  establish  the  public  chest, ^scu,s,  he  poured  into  it, 
in  the  year  6  b.  c.,  170,000,000  sesterces  (Ibid.  i.  37). 
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announced  tlie  master ;  he  had  just  resigned  the  office  of  praefectus 
rnoram.  If  he  was  prince  of  the  Senate,  Catulus  and  twenty 
more  had  been  so  before  him ;  if  he  was  still  consul,  it  was  by 
the  votes  of  the  people.  Was  he  not  seen  to  take  the  fasces 
alternately  with  his  colleague,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
and,  like  the  magistrates  of  old,  to  swear,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  ?  The  title  of  imperator  was  the  only  thing  that  announced 
a  new  epoch. 


II.  —  New  Powers  accorded  to  Octavius  Augustus. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  year  27  Octavius  repaired  to  the 
senate-house.  He  declared  that,  his  father  being  now  avenged 
and  peace  re-established,  he  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
fatigues  of  government  and  take  his  share  of  the  repose  and 
leisure  which  his  victories  had  secured  for  his  fellow-citizens ; 
consequently  he  placed  his  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.^ 

Men  had  resigned  themselves  to  having  a  master,  and  here 
was  an  unexpected  act  of  disinterestedness  making  everything 
uncertain  again.  The  greater  number  were  struck  dumb.  Some 
feared ;  others,  endowed  with  more  foresight,  doubted.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  comedy,  played  so  seriously  in  the  face  of  Rome, 
was  soon  forthcoming.  Those  who  were  in  the  secret,  or  who  had 
been  allowed  to  guess  it,  cried  out  against  this  shameful  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic,  against  these  selfish  desires  which  might 
be  permitted  to  an  obscure  citizen,  but  were  culpable  in  the  man 
whom  the  world  proclaimed  and  awaited  as  its  savior.  Octavius 
hesitated;  but  the' whole  of  the  Senate  urged  him  to  yield.  At 
length  he  accepted ;  and  a  law  voted  by  the  people  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Conscript  Fathers  confirmed  him  in  the  supreme  command 
of  the  armies,  which  he  might  increase  or  diminish  at  his  will, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  right  to  receive  ambassadors  and  decide 

*  De  reddenda  repuhlica  his  coqitavit,  primum  post  oppressum  stalirn  Antoniuin  .  .  ./  ac 
riirsus  laedio  diuturnae  valetudinis  (Suet.,  Oclav.  28).  Ornnis  ejus  senno  ad  hoc  semper  revolutus 
est  ul  sperarct  otium  (Seneca,  T)e  Brer,  vitae,  4). 
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on  jKiaoc  or  war.’  It  was  not  OctaviuH  who  usurped,  it  was 
tli(!  llotnan  })eof)le  wlio  despoiled  theinscdves.  ddie  forms  were 
f)reserved,  and  despotism  was  legalized,  d'he  character  of  the  new 
monarcliy  at  once  manifested  itself.  The  first  decree  which  the 
rul(!r  asked  of  the  Senate  was  one  to  double  the  pay  of  the 

])raetorians. 

In  all  respects  Octavius  still  kept  up  his  all'ected  moderation. 
1'he  title,  of  imperator,  which  was  offered  him  for  life,  ho  would 
only  accept  for  ten  years,  —  and  for  even  a  shorter  time,  should  he 
compl(!t(!  th(!  [)aclflcation  of  the  fronti(?rs.  The  command  of  the 
armi(!H  rcupiired  and  brought  with  it  the  command  of  the  prov- 
inc(!S,  and  the  scmators  had  pla(;(!d  tlunn  all  beneath  his  absolute 

aui.hority  by  investing  him  with  })roconsular  power.  Tie  feigned 
alarm  at  tlu)  magnitude  of  tluj  charge;  the  Senate  ought  at  least 
to  share;  it  with  him.  He  woidd  leave  to  them  the  calm  and 
f)ros])(!rous  regions  of  the  int(;rior,  and  would  take  for  himself 

those  still  in  a  state;  e)f  elisturhane;e  or  threatened  by  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Since;  all  niem  saeiriliceel  thems(‘lve:s  that  day  to  the  jeublie; 
ge)ejd,  the;  Se;na,te;  submii,te;el  te)  the;  nece;ssity  of  administering  half 
the;  lOinpire:.  True;,  th(;re;  weadel  ne)t  be;  a  single  se)ldier  in  tlieii* 
])e‘a.e:(;able;  provine;e;s,  which  we)idej  be  surrejunded  by  the  twenty- 

live;  le;gie)ns  e)f  the;  im[)erate)r.  Meanwhile;,  in  the  fervejr  of  their 
gralTtude;,  the;y  se)ughl,  a,  new  naane  lor-  him  who  w;is  erpening  a  new 
e;r;i  ter  llenne;.  Muniitius  Fhineais  pi-ejperseel  the  title;  erf  “Augustus,” 
which  hiiel  hitherter  be;en  givem  ernly  ter  the  gerels.  The  Semite  and 

*  (If,  frajjiiKtiil.  of  llui  If'.x  rc.filit;  .  .  .  cum  (luihau  vcli.t.  fucfirc  UcmiI.  I  nc(!(l 

iiol  add  llial,  in  iJic.  lil'o  of  Aij'fiiHluH  l.lnn'c,  wiiH  no  oii|'‘'i'Ui'eiey  for  drawin^-n|)  llic,  I'oyal 
law  of  w]ii(di  e.lu;  JiiriMconHidlj  of  .JiiHlJiiiaii  niiidc.  hiicIi  jjjroal,  nut!.  'I'lio  proinulffalioii  of  sucli 
a  diKid  woidd  liavo  lawn  contrary  lo  I, lie  )iriiici)ilcH  wliicli  regulated  idl  liiHeondiiet.  Indeed  the 
e.^lilanation  in  very  aiinple.  'I'lie  ancient  tingH  of  Home,  dieero  allinuH  in  his  l>c  Re/tuhlicrf, 
only  look  poHneHaion  of  the  power  liy  a  eiiriale  law,  fex  <lc  imperiu  l.ii.ld.  During  tlie  whole  time 
llie  Uepnhlie  laaled,  a  eoiiHiil-eleet  could  only  in  like  manner  e.xereiso  his  powera.  Ah  in  the 
new  orga.ui/.iil ion  the  Senale  replaced  I, he  ancient  a-HHemhlicH,  the  act  by  which  it  confirmed 
I  he  Mmperor,  who  hoou  liecame  mcre.ly  Idie  choice  of  the  HoIdiei'H,  took  the  place  of  the  lax  curi- 
itlii  da  impariu ;  hence  t.lie  e,xpi’eHHion  of  (hriuH  {luxl.  i.  H.'i),  (Jial,  everything  which  the  lOmperor 
cHtahliHhed  liy  decree,  edici,,  or  letter  had  the  force  of  law  cum  Ipsa.  Impariilur  par  lc(/am.  iiii~ 
/irrium  ((crlpiti/.  Mul.  Ihe  Senate  having  by  dcgrecH  conn;  to  enumerate  in  this  deed  all  (he 
powers  a.ttrihuted  to  the  Emperor  (cf.  'I’ac.,  i.  d’2;  ii.  f)!)  :  /u.nau<dii,  au.nclu  loupis  (diorum 

prliicipuldjus  ciuupmiilii.  ulallm.  darcrriuid/ur ;  a-iid  iv.  It:  riiurlu,  ■priiiai/idius  noli/u.),  the  jui'is- 
conNiilti  put  theHC  declaratioiiM  together  a, ml  made  n|)  a  Hingle  formula,  whiidi  Ihey  called  not 
lax  curlidu,  since  there  were,  no  longer  (Uiriae,  hut  Icx  ratpu,  in  memory  of  the  a.neimit  royalty  to 
whiidi  Ihey  liked  any  reference. 


1 


liailiul  ihi.s  Horni*aj)otlu;()HiH  witli  repeated  acclamations  (Janu¬ 
ary  17,  27  a.  ().).  A  free  course  being  opened  to  adulation,  all 


rushed  iid,o  it.  A  tribune  named  Pacu- 
vius  devoted  himself  to  Augustus,  and 
swore  an  oath  not  to  survive  him.  A 
foolish,  and  servile  multitude  repeated 
tlie  same  oath  after  him.  The  long  life 
of  th(;  ruler  absolved  them  from  keep- 


AtHUmTIIH.l 


ing  their  word,  and  the  tribune  had  full  leisure  to  rcaj)  the  profits 
of  his  d(!Votion.  It  was  well  to  encourage  baseness,  so  Pacuvius 
r(!(;(!ived  gifts  and  hotiors. 

The,  division  of  the  ])rovinc(JS  presold, ly  rendered  another  inno¬ 
vation  necessary ;  namely,  tlu;  division  of  the  revenues.  The  ])ublic 
treasury  (/wrarium)  was  left  to  the  Senate,  and  for  the  Emperor  a 
f)rivat(!  chest  {JIhoaih)  was  established,  which  was  to  bo  supplied 
by  (Miidain  taxes  and  the  (iontrihutions  of  the  imperial  provinces. 
Wii-h  his  iisiiaJ  canJully  c,alcul;ited  gemerosity,  Augustus  contributed 
a,  consid(!raf)le  sum  to  it  as  a  foundation. 

At  1,he  j)eriod  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  founder  of 
the  Mm])in;  luul  as  yet  ordy  the  military  authority  in  his  hands, 
though  in  an  (ixceptional  tnanner.  Put  Augustus  was  always 
willing  to  wait.  In  order  to  justify  his  power,  ho  was  absent 
from  Romo  for  iJireo  years  organi/ing  Gaul  and  Spain,  subduing 
tlu;  Salassi  by  the  agency  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  person, 
the  Astures  and  Gantabri.  When  he  returned  to  Romo  (24  n.  o.), 
jifter  an  illness  <i,t  d''arr;igona,  the  joy  caused  by  his  recovery 
and  his  presence  took  tlie  form  of  further  concessions,  lie  had 
promised  a  distrihution  of  money ;  before  making  it  he  modestly 
b(!gged  the  authorization  of  the  Senate,  who  replied  by  granting 
him  a  disp(!nsation  froju  the  Cincian  Law  relating  to  donations.^ 
This  urdmportant  '  dispensation  was  the  first  st(![)  towards  the 
<locl,rin(!,  that  basis  of  absolute  power  afterwards  proclaimed  by 
nipliin,  —  that  the  ruler  is  bound  by  no  law.  He  was  also  flattered 
through  the  members  of  his  family.  Marcellus,  his  nephew  and 

'  Hinall  hron/.d  |li(!(;(^  of  AiijfimluH  (urnilfi),  roprosentin"  on  t.lio  obverao  tho  licad  of  that 
pririoo,  and  rai  t.lio  rovorao  an  oaolo,  witli  l.lio  inarription,  Anffiiatiis. 

*  'I'lio  r(i])iil)lican  Konato  liad  aaHiiniod  to  itaolf  tliia  right  of  di.aponsing  with  tho  ohserva- 
tioii  of  a  law. 
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son-in-law,  was  empowered  to  canvass  the  consulship  ten  years 
before  the  proper  age.  A  like  exemption  of  live  years  was  granted 
to  Tiberius,  his  adopted  son ;  and  the  one  was  made  aedile,  the 
other  quaestor. 

The  idea  of  hereditarv  succession  showed  itself  in  these 

V 

premature  honors.  But  Augustus  was  too  prudent  to  allow  it  to 
be  now  established ;  on  the  contrary,  he  proclaimed  his  republican 
sentiments  more  loudly  than  ever.  In  his  eleventh  consulshi]) 
(23  B.  c.),  a  new  illness  having  brought  him  to  the  point  of  death, 
he  summoned  round  his  bed  the  magistrates  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  senators  and  knights.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  declare 
INIarcellus  his  successor  in  the  title  of  imperator.  But  after  he  had 
talked  of  public  affairs  for  some  time,  he  gave  to  Biso,  his  col¬ 
league  ill  the  consulship,  a  statement  of  the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  Empire,^  and  to  Agrippa  his  signet-ring.  It  was  Alexander’s 
will  over  again :  To  the  most  worthy  !  In  the  eyes  of  many  it 
was  even  better,  since  he  seemed  to  constitute  the  Republic  his 
heir.  That  none  might  doubt  this,  he  desired,  on  his  recovery 
under  the  treatment  of  the  physieian  Musa,^  that  the  writing  to 
which  he  had  contided  his  last  wishes  should  be  read  aloud  to  the 
Senate.  The  Fathers  all  declared  that  this  proof  was  unnecessary, 
and  refused  to  have  the  will  read.  Then  he  announced  that  he 
should  resign  the  consulship  ;  upon  which  there  arose  a  new  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  people.  But  he  persisted  in 
his  disinterestedness,  quitted  Rome,  where  it  was  not  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  part  of  a  private  citizen,  and  retired  to  the 
Alban  IMount,  whence  he  again  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  con¬ 
sular  office.  His  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  less  skilful.  L. 
Sestius,  a  former  quaestor  of  Brutus,  a  man  who  preserved  a  reli¬ 
gious  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  general,  and  had  piously 
placed  his  image  in  the  atriion  of  his  house,  was  appointed  consul. 

It  would  have  been  ungrateful  for  Rome  to  be  outdone  by  such 
magnanimitv.  The  citv  must  show  herself  as  generous  and  conliding 

^  Rationariuin  imperii  (Suet.,  Octar.  28). 

®  This  cure  gained  for  Musa,  among  other  rewanis,  e.xemption  from  taxation  ((iTtAfinr)  for 
himself  and  all  the  men  of  his  profession  (Dion.  liii.  30).  Ho  had  curoil  .\ugustus  by  means 
of  cold  baths.  Thus  we  see  tliat  the  hydropathic  system  is  older  than  the  peasant  of  Graefen- 
berg.  The  remedy  which  had  saved  Augustus,  a  few  months  later  killeil,  or  at  least  proved 
unable  to  snve,  Marcellus. 
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as  the  imperator.  He  gave  up  a  few  months  of  consulship  ;  the 
trihunitian  power  was  conferred  upon  him  for  life,  with  the  privi- 
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inviolability  and  allowed  him  ■ 
tions,  to  stay  the  action  of  all 


lege  of  making  any  proposal  he 
pleased  to  the  Senate,^  together 
with  the  pro-consular  authority 
in  the  senatorial  provinces  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  the  right  to  wear 
the  war-dress  and  the  sword  even 
within  the  pomoerium.  This  time 
it  was  indeed  the  abdication  of 
the  Senate  and  people ;  for  to 
the  military  authority  which  he 
already  held  was  added  the  civil 
power  which  the  tribunes,  owing 
to  the  undefined  nature  of  their 
office,  had  more  than  once  seized. 
Since  ambitious  men  no  longer 
sought  support  among  the  people, 
but  from  the  armies,  the  tribune- 
ship  had  fallen  off  greatly ;  it 
could  still,  however,  furnish  right 
to  him  who  had  only  might,  for 
it  represented  the  national  sov¬ 
ereignty.^  Augustus  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  pre-eminently  republican 
magistracy,  wdiich  carried  with  it 
)  receive  appeal  from  all  jurisdic- 
the  magistracies  and  the  vote  of 


*  The  tribunes  and  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  legislative  resolutions  to  the  Senate 
and  people.  Augustus,  who  held  the  trihunitian,  and  was  soon  to  hold  the  consular,  power,  had 
thus  the  initiative  in  law  ;  that  is,  the  real  sovereignty.  But  with  his  customary  prudence  he 
limited  himself  to  making  use  of  it  only  once  at  each  session  of  the  Senate.  Caesar,  holding 
the  dictatorship,  had  no  need  of  the  trihunitian  power;  it  was  necessary  to  Augustus,  who  had 
not  wished  to  assume  the  dreaded  title  of  dictator,  and  who  as  a  patrician  and  imperator  could 
not  be  tribune  (cf.  Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  5fi). 

^  The  power  of  the  tribunes  could  be  exercised  only  at  Rome  and  within  one  mile  of  its 
walls;  the  poiestus  trihimicia  of  the  imperator  extended  throughout  the  Empire.  Dion  (li.  19) 
certainly  confines  the  potestas  tribunicia  of  Augustus  to  the  ancient  limits ;  but  Suetonius 
{Tiber.  11)  speaks  of  Tiberius  exercising  it  under  Augustus  at  Rhodes. 

®  Statue  in  Luni  marble,  with  cuirass  and  rostrum;  the  plinth  is  decorated  with  the  prow 
of  a  vessel  (Home.  Museum  of  the  Capitol). 
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all  the  assemblies ;  for  the  first  duty  of  the  tribune  was  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  people  {ad  tuendam  plebem),  even 
if,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  should  have  to  transgress  the  laws, 
acting  upon  Cicero’s  celebrated  and  dangerous  axiom,  —  Salus  popuU 
suprema  lex.  The  Emperors  reckoned  the  years  of  their  reign 
by  those  of  their  tribunitian  power.  Thus  the  magistracy  which 
had  established  liberty  became  the  principal  instrument  of  absolute 
government. 

Augustus  was  to  have,  then,  the  right  to  propose  laws,  —  that  is, 
to  make  them  ;  to  receive  and  judge  appeals,^  —  that  is,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction ;  to  stop  by  the  tribunitian 
veto  any  measure,  any  sentence,  —  that  is, 
to  oppose  his  will  at  all  points  to  the 
laws  and  magistrates ;  to  convoke  the 
Senate  or  the  people,  and  to  preside  over 
—  that  is,  to  direct  at  will  —  the  electoral 
comitia.  And  these  prerogatives  he  was 
to  hold,  not  for  a  year,  but  for  life  ;  not 
in  Rome  only,  and  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  its  walls,  but  throughout  the 
whole  empire ;  not  shared  with  ten  colleagues,  but  exercised  by 
himself  alone.  And  finally,  he  would  be  irresponsible ;  since  his 
term  of  office  never  expired,  and  according  to  Roman  custom  the 
magistrate  while  in  office  could  not  be  called  to  account.  Here, 
then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  monarchy ;  and  none 
could  accuse  Augustus  of  usurpation,  for  everything  had  been  done 
by  form  of  law,  and  even  without  any  offensive  innovation.  He 
was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but  only  prince  of  the  Senate, 
imperator  in  the  army,  tribune  in  the  Forum,  and  proconsul  in 
the  provinces.  What  had  formerly  been  divided  among  several 


^  "EkkXtitov  SiKa^fLv  (Dion,  li.  19).  Under  the  Republic,  a  man  could  invoke  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  tribunes,  or  appeal  to  a  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  standing  against  the 
sentence  of  the  praetor,  or  any  act  of  a  magistrate  whereby  he  thought  himself  injured.  Being 
perpetual  tribune,  consul,  and  proconsul,  Augustus  naturally  had  the  right  to  receive  and  judge 
appeals.  The  appellant  deposited  a  sum  of  money,  which  Avas  confiscated  when  the  appeal 
failed  (Tac.,  Ann.  xiv.  28).  Nero  imposed  the  same  obligation  on  those  who  appealed  to  the 
Senate  from  ordinary  judges  {Ibid.). 

2  Bronze  seal  discovered  at  Nimes  in  1739  {Hist,  de  I’ Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  Belles-Lettres,  in 
duodec.  vol.  xiv.  p.  105.)  The  Museum  of  Florence  possesses  a  seal  of  Augustus  found  in  the 
tomb  of  that  prince. 
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was  now  united  in  the  hands  of  one  ;  what  had  been  annual  had 
become  permanent.  This  was  the  whole  revolution.  It  was  the 
reversing  of  that  which  had  been  done  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins. 

After  this  great  step  Augustus  halted  for  four  years,  employ¬ 
ing  that  time  in  organizing  the  eastern  provinces  and  convincing 
the  Romans  of  the  uselessness  of  their  republican  magistracies. 
Of  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  public  power,  there  remained  out 
of  his  hands  only  the  censorship  and  consulship.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  supreme  pontificate,  which  he  disdainfully  relinquished  to 
Lepidus.  But  the  censorship  was  practically  abolished,  and  he  had 
caused  the  consulship  to  be  given  him  every  year.  In  order  to  let 
the  Romans  make  one  last  trial  of  them,  he  re-established  the  one, 
and  he  gave  up  the  other. 

The  comitia  for  the  year  23  appointed  Marcellus  Eserninus 
and  Arruntius  consuls.  As  though  Nature  had  been  the  accomplice 
of  Augustus,  no  sooner  had  they  assumed  office  than  the  Tiber 
overflowed,  the  plague  desolated  Italy,  and  famine  alarmed  the  city. 
The  people,  seeing  in  these  disasters  manifest  signs  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  rose  against  the  Senate,  which  had  allowed  Octavius  to 
desert  his  post  and  abandon  'the  Republic.  The  senators,  shut  up 
in  the  curia,  were  threatened  with  being  burned  alive  there  unless 
they  appointed  him  dictator  and  censor  for  life.  Augustus  refused  ; 
and  the  people  insisting,  he  rent  his  garments  in  grief,  he  laid 
bare  his  breast,  and  demanded  death  rather  than  suffer  the  shame 
of  making  any  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
accepted  the  supervision  of  the  victualling,  however,  that  he  might 
have  the  right  to  watch  with  more  solicitude  over  the  maintenance 
of  the  people.  As  for  the  censorship,  he  bestowed  it  upon  tAvo 
former  proscripts,  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paulus  Lepidus  (22). 

These  two  republicans  were  well  chosen  to  bring  dishonor 
upon  the  great  republican  office  and  deprive  the  Romans  of  the 
respect  that  they  still  retained  for  it.  ‘‘  The  censorship  of  Plancus 
and  Paulus  was  spent,”  says  a  contemporary,  “  in  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  producing  neither  honor  to  themselves  nor  advantage 
to  the  public;  for  one  of  them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the 
other  the  requisite  character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly 
fill  the  office,  and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for 
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he  could  not  charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them,  with 
any  crime  of  which  he,  in  his  old  age,  was  not  guilty.”  ^  The 
censorship  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  Munatius  and  Lepidus 
were  the  last  who  were  invested  with  this  magistracy  in  its 
ancient  form.^  When  the  troubles  of  the  year  19  led  to  a  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  an  office  which  should  allow  of  reach¬ 
ing  those  whom  the  law  could  not  touch,  Augustus  did  for  the 
censorship  what  he  had  done  for  the  tribuneship,  and  what  he 
was  afterwards  to  do  for  the  consulship,  —  he  took  the  authority 
without  the  title.  The  office  of  praefectus  morum  was  conferred 
on  him  for  five  years,  —  an  undefined,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
formidable  power.® 

The  consulship  fell  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  not  accepted 
it  for  the  year  21.  Forthwith  the  canvassing  of  former  days- 
reappeared  ;  disturbances  broke  out,  and  all  the  city  was  agitated 
by  those  mad  ambitions  which  pursued  a  shadow  of  power  as 
though  it  were  the  power  itself.  Augustus  was  then  in  Sicily  j 
h»  summoned  the  candidates  before  him,  and  after  having  sharply 
reprimanded  them,  caused  the  election  to  be  made  in  their  absence. 
But  the  peace  of  Rome  was  too  important  to  be  neglected. 
Agrippa,  whom  he  had  sent  into  honorable  exile  in  order  to  please 
the  young  Marcellus,  now  dead,^  was  recalled  from  Mitylene, 
whither  he  had  retired,  affianced  to  the  Emperor’s  daughter,  and 
sent  to  the  capital.  Order  reappeared  with  him.  Things  went  well 
till  about  the  time  when  Augustus  was  making  his  preparations 
for  quitting  the  East.  In  the  expectation  of  his  own  speedy  return, 
he  allowed  Agrippa  to  set  forth  against  the  revolted  Cantabri,  and 
left  Rome  to  herself  once  more.  Wishing,  no  doubt,  to  see  what 
would  happen  in  his  absence,  he  did  not  make  known  before  the 


1  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  95. 

2  Suet.,  Octav.  37.  Later  on,  Claudius  held  the  censorship  with  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian 
with  Titus  (Suet.,  Claud.  16;  Vesp.  8;  Tit.  6). 

®  This  was  not  the  old  censorship,  since  the  onerous  duty  of  making  the  census  was 
detached  from  it ;  but  the  office  of  praefectus  morum  continued  to  give  him  who  filled  it  a  right 
of  surveillance  over  all  the  citizens. 

^  Marcellus,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  had  displayed  great  displeasure  at 
that  prince  giving  his  signet  to  Agi'ippa  in  his  illness.  Augustus  soothed  this  displeasure  by 
a  line  of  conduct  at  which  Agrippa  in  turn  took  offence  (23  b.  c.).  Being  sent  into  Syria,  he 
had  withdrawn  to  Mitylene  (Dion,  liii.  33 ;  Suet.,  Oclav.  66).  Marcellus  died  in  the  year 
20  B.  c. 
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1st  of  January,  19  b.  c.,  his  refusal  to  accept  one  of  the  two  con¬ 
sular  offices  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  so  that  the  other 
consul,  Sentius  Saturninus,  entered  office  alone.  This  novelty  irri¬ 
tated  the  people  ;  new  comitia  of  election  having  been  announced, 
men  repaired  to  them  with  a  passion  and  anger  which  recalled  the 
palmiest  days  of  violence  in  the  Forum.  Blood  flowed.  Circum¬ 
stances  appeared  propitious  for  the  Senate  to  reappear  upon  the 
scene  ;  they  exhumed  the  formula  of  old  republican  days,  whereby 
the  consul  was  invested  with  dictatorial  authority,  —  Caveat  consul 
ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  capiat.  Sentius  knew  his  part  and 
his  strength  better ;  he  refused  what  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
the  Senate  sent  deputies  to  Augustus.  The  imperator  was  satisfied, 
and  named  one  of  them  consul.  This  was  assuming  the  rights  of 
the  comitia  ;  but  the  standards  of  Crassus,  which  he  brought  back 
with  him,  gloriously  concealed  the  usurpation.  Egnatius  Rufus,  the 
chief  author  of  the  disturbance,  was  punished  with  death. ^ 

Many  decrees  w^ere  passed,  very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of 
Augustus,  —  a  petty  trait,  exceedingly  common  among  all  these 
grave  and  dignified  Romans.  He  accepted  but  one,  —  that  which 
consecrated  an  altar  to  the  Fortune  of  Happy  Return.  But  the 
experiment  had  been  made.  ■  As  soon  as  Augustus  went  away, 
Rome  fell  into  disorder.  Serious  and  judicious  men  thought  so ; 
they  said  so  openly  in  the  Senate ;  and  on  re-entering  the  city, 
Augustus  met  a  proposal  to  accept  the  consular  authority  for  life. 
He  had  already  the  reality  of  the  consular  power,  —  the  army  and 
the  provinces ;  a  portion  daily  increasing,  without  any  fresh  effort 
on  his  part,  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  authority  \  and  finally, 
he  was  the  real  head  of  the  administration  and  of  the  executive 
power,  for  the  offices  which  seemed  to  be  independent  were  o})en 
only  to  his  creatures.  He  could  therefore  allow  the  nobles  of 
Rome  to  play  at  a^  republic  with  that  consulship  which,  hemmed 
in  as  it  was  on  all  sides,  was  no  longer  aught  but  an  empty 
appearance.  But  his  sovereignty  would  have  remained  incomplete 
had  he  failed  to  take  possession  of  the  office  which  gave  power 
over  all  the  citizens,  which  for  five  hundred  years  had  represented 

^  Dion,  liv.  10  ;  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  10.  The  new  consul,  Lucretius  Cinna  Vcspillo,  was  one  of 
the  proscripts  of  the  triumvirate.  Dion  relates  (liv.  13)  that  Augustus  often  wore  a  little 
cuirass  beneath  his  toga,  even  in  the  .Senate. 
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the  glory  and  might  of  Rome,  and  only  lately  had  been  on  the 
point  of  changing  to  a  dictatorship.  He  was  consul,  however, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  was  tribune ;  that  is  to  say,  holding 
unshared  all  the  rights  of  the  office,  while  suffering  others  to 
bear  its  title  and  insignia.  Not  only  did  he  maintain  the  consul¬ 
ship,  but  the  needs  of  the  service  obliged  him  to  make  three, 
four,  and  even  a  greater  number  of  consuls  every  year  [con- 
sales  suffecti)}  He  even  w'ent  so  far  as  to  separate  the  title 
from  the  functions  in  order  to  bestow  the  former  wdthout  the 
latter ;  and  the  inoffensive  magistracy  lasted  longer  than  the 
Empire  itself.^ 

We  have  seen  that  Augustus  had  the  initiative  in  laws,  in  the 
curia  as  prince  of  the  Senate,  in  the  comitia  as  perpetual  tribune ; 
he  also  held  legislative  power  in  another  manner.  Most  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  could  publish  edicts.^  In  his  character  of 
proconsul,  tribune,  and  praefectus  morum,  Augustus  already  possessed 
tliis  right but  it  was  limited  to  matters  relating  to  each  of  those 
offices.  In  giving  him  the  consular  pow'^er  the  senators  extended 
the  jus  edicendi  of  the  consuls  in  his  case  to  almost  every  question.^ 
They  were  ready  to  swear  obedience  beforehand  to  all  the  leges 
Augustales.  Relying  more  on  his  own  strength  than  on  their  oaths, 
he  dispensed  with  this  useless  formality,  and  with  his  habitual 
prudence  he  avoided  making  frequent  use  of  an  unimportant  right. 


1  Augustus  bore  the  consular  insignia,  sat  between  the  two  consuls  as  their  chief,  and 
had  always  the  twelve  fasces ;  whereas  the  consuls  in  charge  had  them  only  a  month  each  in 
turn.  As  for  the  candidates,  he  presented  them  to  the  tribes,  or,  like  Caesar,  recommended 
them  by  a  message,  y?er  libellos,  —  Commendo  vobis  ilium,  etc.  (Suet.,  Julius  Caesar,  41).  The 
■mmamenta  consuluriu  conferred  no  right;  the  suffecti,  on  the  eontrary,  were  really- eonsuls,  but 
the  fasti  only  give  the  names  of  the  two  consuls  who  began  the  year. 

2  The  consulship  was  abolished  by  Justinian  in  541,  sixty-five  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
AV'estern  Empire. 

®  Adjuvandi  vel  supplendi,  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia,  propter  utilitatem  puhlicam. 
(^Digest,  i.  1,  fr.  7,  sec.  1).  The  constitution  thus  accorded  the  magistrates  a  share  in  the 
legislative  power  that  they  might  fill  up  or  correct  by  their  edicts  the  omissions  and  defects  in 
the  laws  which  time  brought  to  light.  Hence  resulted  that  rich  development  of  the  science  of 
law  which  no  .other  people  has  ever  displayed.  Of  course  the  same  latitude  was  not  allowed  to 
all  magistrates  in  their  edicts.  Thus  the  curule-aediles  only  regulated  matters  relating  to 
j)ublie  order  and  municipal  right.  Yet  there  remains  in  the  jus  civile  more  than  one  trace  of 
their  prescriptions.  The  actions  redhihitoria  and  quanti  minoris  which  the  Digest  borrowed 
of  them  have  even  passed  into  the  French  Civil  Code,  Art.  1,G44.  (Cf.,  on  the  jus  edicendi, 

Gaiu.s,  Inst.  i.  6). 

*  Ilis  edicts  and  rescripts  had  the  force  of  law;  vopoB^Triv  oa-a  /SovXotTo  (Dion,  Hi.  15; 
liv.  10;  liv.  38.  Cf.  Lez  de  imp.  Vespasiani,  Gaius,  i.  5  ;  Dig.  i.  2 ;  i.  4). 
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Since  lie  could,  through  the  Senate  and  the  comitia,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  master,  cause  to  be  made  whatever  laws  he  pleased. 
Of  another  prerogative,  in  appearance  more  modest,  he  made  ample 
use.  Being  interrogated  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  about 
difficult  or  novel  cases,  he  replied  to  the  magistrates,  cities,  and 
even  to  iirivate  individuals;  and  these  replies  had  the  force  of 
law.  Tiberius  afterwards  testified  to  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  legislative  acts  of  his  predecessor.^  He  himself  followed  the 
example,  and  his  successors  also  imitated  it ;  and  the  edicts,  letters, 
and  imperial  rescripts  became  the  most  abundant  source  for  the  juris¬ 
consults  of  Justinian.  Being  no  longer  drawn  up  from  the  narrow 
point  of  view  of  a  city,  but  in  the  general  interest,  they  embodied 
natural  law  in  civil  right.  But  for  them  the  Roman  code  would 
never  have  been  called  “written  reason.” 

Augustus  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  provinces  and 
armies  for  ten  years  only ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  18  he 
obtained  the  renewal  of  his  powers  for  five  years.  This  time 
would  suffice,  he  said,  for  the  completion  of  his  task.  But  when 
this  had  elapsed,  he  again  asked  an  extension  for  ten  years ;  and 
thus  continued  until  his  death,  protesting  each  time  against  the 
violence  done  to  his  feelings' for  the  sake  of  y  the  public  interest. 
In  memory  of  these  repeated  abdications  of  the  Senate  and  people, 
his  successors  always  celebrated  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign  by 
solemn  feasts  [sacra  decennalia).'^ 

This  Senate,  which  granted  all  that  was  asked  of  it,  was 
a  very  docile  one,  certainly.  But  political  bodies  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  responsibility  of  each  member  to  be  lost  in  the 
mass  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to  an  absolute  resignation,  and 
the  Senate  had  just  shown  some  desire  to  act.  Augustus,  who 
wished  to  appear  to  govern  through  it,  decided  upon  purging  it 
a  second  time.® 

*  The  Roman  people  did  not,  however,  resign  their  legislative  power  in  favor  of  Augustus. 
They  communicated  it  to  him  in  such  a  manner  that  this  power  was  exercised  conjointly  by 
the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  and  the  comitia.  Had  this  division  been  really  made,  the  result 
wotdd  have  been  anarchy  in  the  very  power  which  should  regulate  all  others,  —  that  which 
makes  the  law..  But  the  Senate  and  comitia  only  decreed  what  it  pleased  the  Emperor  to 
make  them  vote. 

^  Dion,  liii.  16.  Under  Tiberius  it  was  no  longer  aught  but  a  mere  ceremony  {Ibid.  Ivii. 
24 ;  Iviii.  24). 

®  On  two  other  occasions  he  had  recourse  to  this  measure, — in  the  year  1 3  b.  c.  and  in  4  a.  d. 
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Agrippa,  whom  lie  associated  for  five  years  with  the  tribimitian 
power,  aided  him  in  the  task.  Dion  and  Suetonius  give  the 
details,  exaggerating,  no  doubt,  the  fears  with  which  it  inspired 
Augustus.  A  few  free,  out-spoken  words  were  heard.  One  of 
the  excluded  men  showed  his  breast  covered  with  scars ;  another 
was  indignant  at  being  ad¬ 
mitted  Avhile  his  father  was 

his  colleagues  to  present  each 
a  list  of  five  candidates,  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  the  name 
of  Lepidus.  “  Do  you  know 
none  worthier  ?  ”  demanded  Augustus,  angrily.  “  Do  you  not 
retain  him  as  pontifex  maximus?”  coldly  replied  the  great  juris¬ 
consult  ;  and  Lepidus  again  took  his  seat  in  the  curia.  But  this 
return  to  the  Senate  did  not  rehabilitate  him.  Augustus  avenged 
himself  by  indirect  sarcasms,  and  the  poor  old  man  more  than 
once  regretted  the  solitude  of  Circeii.  His  death,  which  occurred 
five  years  later  (13  b.  c.),  left  the  high  pontificate  vacant,  and 
Augustus  obtained  it  from  the  people  for  himself.  It  was  his  last 
conquest ;  there  was  no  longer  anything  left  worth  taking.^  A 
few  years  later  (2  b.  c.),  he  received  the  name  of  “  Father  of  his 
Country,” — a  title  merely  honorary  in  appearance,  but  having,  as  we 
shall  see  farther  on,''^  a  certain  religious  importance,  and  for  that 
reason  retained  by  all  his  successors.  It  was  no  doubt  on  account 

(Dion,  liv.  2G,  and  Iv.  13.)  The  IMoniiinent  of  Ancyra  says  only  ;  ter  senalum  legi.  This  was 
because  he  did  not  directly  intervene  in  the  fourt.li  revision.  ToCto  8t’  tregcov  (irpa^tv.  lie 
chose  ten  senators,  from  whom  three  were  taken  by  lot  to  carry  out  the  operation. 

1  Head  of  Agrippa;  and  on  the  reverse,  Neptune  between  the  letters  S.  C.  Bronze  coin. 

^  Suet.,  Octau.  31;  Dion,  liii.  17.  The  chief  pontiff  was  the  head  of  the  oflicial  religion 
and  of  the  college  of  priests,  which  regulated  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  examined  all 
novelties  which  men  attempted  to  introduce,  and,  in  a  word,  took  cognizance  of  all  religious 
questions.  In  an  inscription  from  the  Arch  of  Pavia  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the 
anonymous  copy  of  Einsiedeln,  the  titles  of  pontifex  maximum,  augur,  quinde.ce.mLrir  sacris  faci- 
undis,  and  septemvir  epulonum  are  given  to  Augustus  in  the  year  7  n.c.  These  were  the  four 
great  sacerdotal  colleges  of  Home,  of  which  all  the  Emperors  were  .afterwards  members. 
Immediately  after  their  accession  they  were  enrolled  in  those  to  which  they  did  not  yet  belong 
(Borghesi,  i.  352,  and  iii.  429  seq.).  'The  oflice  of  chief  imntiff  w.as  held  for  life,  like  the 
title  of  imperator.  Accordingly,  we  find  double  indications  m.ade  on  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
For  other  offices  the  Emperor  reckoned  the  number  of  years  for  which  he  had  held  them. 

®  Chap.  Ixvi.  sec.  3. 


expelled ;  and  Antistius  Labeo, 
who  was  cliosen  with  thirty  of 
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of  this  title  that  the  priests  were  ordered  to  add  to  their  prayers 
to  the  gods  for  the  Senate  and  Roman  people  prayers  for  the 
Emperor  also,  —  a  custom  which  has  been  retained  by  modern  nations. 


To  a  superficial  observer,  however,  the  Republic  still  existed.^ 
Every  one  believed  in  it;  even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Velleius 


*  Statue  in  tlie  Vatican,  Ronnrl  Saloon,  No.  542.' 

2  Under  the  Eejmblic  the  comitia  possessed  a  triple  power,  — electoral,  judicial,  and  legis¬ 
lative.  Augustus  suppressed  their  judicial  power  (Dion,  Ivi.  40)  in  favor  of  the  quaestiones  per- 
peluae,  the  urban  ])raetor  and  the  Senate  (Id.  lii.  31).  The  prefect  of  the  city  also  judged  in 
many  cases,  and  without  assistance  from  juries.  Augustus  ajipeared  to  have  had  more  re.spect 
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continually  speaks  of  it.  Was  there  not  a  Senate  occupied  with  the 
gravest  matters ;  consuls  who  retained  the  honors  of  their  rank 
(eivitatis  summa  potestas),  and  still  appeared  to  conduct  all  affairs 
reserved  for  the  Senate  ;  praetors  who  administered  justice  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases ;  ^  tribunes  who  exercised  their  veto  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Antonines;^  quaestors,  finally,  and  aediles  wdio 

for  the  electoral  powers  of  the  comitia.  He  restored  to  the  people  the  right,  which  Caesar 
and  the  triumvirs  had  assumed  to  themselves,  of  appointing  to  offices  (Suet.,  Octav.  40)  ;  but  in 
reality  he  retained  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  most  important  functions :  potissima  arbitrio 
principis,  quaedam  tamen  studiis  tribuum  Jiebant  (Tac.,  Ann.  i.  15).  He  nominated  himself  di¬ 
rectly  to  one  half  the  offices,  and  for  the  remainder  he  presented  the  candidates  to  the  comitia 
and  solicited  votes  for  them,  thus  giving  no  opportunity  for  a  refusal  (Suet,,  Octav.  56).  This 
recommendation  even  became,  as  a  legal  act,  an  actual  proposal  made  to  the  people,  and  requir¬ 
ing  their  acceptance.  (Cf.  Lex  de  imp.  Vespasiani,  and  App.,  Bell.  civ.  i.  103;  Suet.,  Vitell.  ll ; 
Tac.,  Hist.  i.  77).  His  consular  power,  moreover,  allowed  him  to  exclude  the  candidates  who 
were  displeasing  to  him.  Tiberius  had  none  of  this  circumspection ;  he  suppressed  the  electoral 
comitia.  But  Dion  (liii.  21)  agrees  with  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  91),  Pliny  the  Younger  (Panegyr.  63, 
64,  77,  92),  Quintilian  (Instit.  vi.  3,  62),  Suetonius  (Dom.  10),  and  Vopiscus  (Taciti  Vita,  7), 
in  stating  that  there  was  an  aprparent  concourse  of  citizens  at  the  election;  and  this,  he  adds, 
is  still  seen  to  this  day  (under  Alexander  Severus).  It  was  only  in  the  third  century  that  the 
Emperors  nominated  themselves  to  all  the  offices  (Digest,  xlvii.  14  :  fr.  ex  libris  Modestini). 
Even  then  there  was  an  appearance  of  comitia  centuriata,  and  the  flag  still  floated  over  the 
Janiculum  (Dion,  xxxvii.  28).  As  for  the  legislative  comitia,  they  are  found  under  Augustus 
(Suet.,  Octav.  34;  Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  16;  and  Macrob.,  Saturn,  i.  12),  under  Tiberius  (Ad  Ann. 
24  :  medendimi  senatus  decreto  aut  lege),  and  further  on  (lata  lex).  This  was  the  formula  for 
a  law  voted  in  the  comitia.  They  are  found  under  Claudius;  under  Vespasian  we  find 
a  populi  plebisve  jussus  in  the  Royal  Law.  Under  Nerva  (Digest,  xlvii.  21,  3)  and  Trajan 
mention  is  .still  made  of  laws  voted  in  the  comitia  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  right  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  regulated  by  laws  and  senatus-consulta  (Gains,  Inst.  i.  3).  Even  in  the 
third  century  the  adoption  called  adrogatio  could  only  take  place  at  Rome  et  populi  auctoritate 
(cf.  Gains,  Inst.  i.  98-108,  and  Ulp.,  liegid.  lib.  viii.  2-5) ;  but  in  that  case  the  thirty  curiae 
which  formerly  exercised  the  auctoritas  populi  were  represented  by  thirty  lictors,  presided  over 
by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  it  was  to  this  man  that  Antonine  addressed  himself  when  he  wished 
to  permit  wards  adroogari  (Gaius,  ibid.).  The  j ussus pojmli  et  plebisvfas  also  a  mere  formality 
at  least  a  hundred  years  before  Hadrian.  The  imperial  policy  delighted  in  making  words  last 
far  longer  than  things. 

O  C? 

^  There  were  as  many  as  sixteen  under  Caesar;  Octavius  restored  the  number  to  twelve 
(Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  89  ;  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  4  ;  Dion,  liii.  32;  Ivi.  25).  Fifteen  or  sixteen  were  found 
under  Tiberius.  They  presided  over  the  quaestiones  perpetvae  as  long  as  they  existed, — courts 
formed  of  senators,  knights,  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  and  ducenarii  appointed  by  the  praetor. 
Later  on,  a  praetor  was  established  for  Jideicommissa ;  another  for  disputes  between  the 
treasury  and  jirivate  persons;  a  third  for  wards  (Suet.,  Claud.  23;  Dion,  lx.  10;  Capit.,  Marc 
Anton.  10).  They  were  obliged  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  (Dion,  lii.  20). 

2  Under  Tiberius,  a  tribune  opposed  his  veto  to  the  Senate,  and  was  successful  (Tac.,  Ann. 
i.  77).  Under  Claudius,  the  tribunes  still  convoked  the  Senate  (Dion,  Lx.  16).  Under  Nero, 
a  tribune  set  free  some  men  arrested  by  a  praetor ;  but  a  limit  was  then  set  to  the  tribunitian 
jurisdiction  (Tac.,  Ann.  xiii.  28).  Upon  the  duration  of  their  veto,  cf.  Tac.,  Ann.  xvi.  26; 
Hist.  ii.  91 ;  iv.  9  (under  Vespasian)  ;  Pliny,  Epist.  i.  23  ;  ix.  13  (under  Nerva).  They  retained 
the  right  of  bringing  proposals  before  the  Senate,  and  shared  with  the. praetors,  aediles,  and 
quaestors  the  superior  administration  of  the  fourteen  divisions  of  Rome. 
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held  office  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  people ;  ^  while  the 
-comitia  of  tribes  and  centuries  assembled  to  confirm  the  laws, 
.appoint  magistrates,  and  even,  should  it  seem  good  to  them,  reject 
the  proposals  of  the  prince  ? 

When  a  proposed  law  was  in  question,  Augustus  came  and  voted 
with  his  tribe ;  at  a  trial  he  gave  his  evidence  as  a  witness,  and 
the  advocate  might  with  impunity  take  him  to  task  or  utter 
sarcasms  against  him  ;  ^  at  an  election  he  led  forth,  amid  the  crowd, 
the  candidate  whom  he  supported,  and  recommended  him  for  their 
votes,  but  always  added,  even  in  the  case  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
If  he  deserves  them.” 

This  economical  and  simple  man,  who  wore  only  the  woollen 
garments  that  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  daughter  had  spun ;  ®  who 
for  forty  years,  winter  and  summer,  occupied  the  same  room  in  a 
modest  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  door  of  which  was  ornamented 
with  laurels  and  a  crown  of  oak-leaves  ;  who  in  the  Senate  spoke, 
listened,  and  voted  like  an  ordinary  senator ;  who  never  shut  his 
door  against  any,'^  nor  refused  his  aid  to  the  poorest  of  his  clients  ; 
who  had  friends ;  who  went  out  to  dinner  without  a  guard,^  wher- 

1  The  quaestors,  who  numbered  twenty  after  Sylla’s  time  (Tac.,  Ann.  xi.  22),  and  were 
obliged  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of, age  (Dion,  lii.  20),  bad  the  same  powers  as  in  the  past, 
except  that  the  administration  of  the  aerarium  was  taken  away  from  them  and  intrusted  to 
two  ex-praetors  ;  but  in  exchange  they  had  charge  of  the  senatus-consulta,  of  which  the  aediles 
were  deprived  (Dion,  liv.  36).  Later  there  were  quaestores  candidati,  whose  chief  duty  it 
was  to  read  the  letters  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Senate  (^Digest,  i.  13,  I,  sec.  2;  Tac.,  Dim. 
xvi.  27).  The  aediles,  the  number  of  whom  was  raised  to  six  by  the  creation  under  Caesar  of 
two  aediles  for  the  distribution  of  wheat  (Dion,  xliii.  61),  had  the  right  of  judging  certain 
matters,  which  for  greater  regularity  Augustus  made  over  to  the  praetors  (/d.  liii.  2). 
A  share  of  their  powers  also  went  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  the  superintendent  of  provisions, 
and  the  commander  of  the  night-watch  ;  there  remained  to  them  only  the  surveillance  of  the 
streets,  markets,  baths,  and  books,  the  supervision  lupanariwn  and  pop ina?- urn,  the  care  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  force  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  last  duty  Tiberius  took  away  from  them  (Tac.,  Ann. 
iii.  52-53),  and  the  heavy  expense  of  the  ludorum  solemnium.  Accordingly,  the  aedlleship  was 
little  sought  after,  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  Augustus  helped  the  aediles  from  his 
private  purse  to  do  the  honors  of  their  office.  After  the  third  century  they  are  no  longer 
mentioned.  The  college  of  viginitivirs  (originally  twenty-six  in  number)  also  existed. 

2  Like  Murena  in  the  trial  of  Primus  (Dion,  liv.  3).  Violent  libels  were  written  against 
him  ;  he  contented  himself  with  merely  answering  them  publicly  (Suet.,  Octav.  65). 

®  At  his  meals  there  were  only  three,  or  at  most  six,  courses,  and  these  always  of  the 
plainest  fare. 

^  Admiitehat  et  plebem  (Suet.,  Octav.  53).  A  suppliant  presented  a  petition  to  him, 
trembling.  “.Truly,”  said  he,  “you  are  as  timid  about  it  as  if  you  were  offering  a  piece  of 
money  to  an  elephant”  (Ibid.). 

®  He  had  a  personal  guard  of  German  soldiers,  however  [like  the  Swiss  or  Scottish  guard 
of  some  recent  courts.  —  Ed.]. 
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ever  he  was  asked,  and  gave  his  advice  at  family  councils  when  it 
was  desired ;  ^  who,  finally,  in  order  to  save  an  obscure  prisoner, 
pleaded  with  the  prosecutor 
instead  of  interposing  his 
veto,  ^  —  a  man  like  this, 
what  was  he  ?  A  master, 
a  god,  as  some  declared 
him  to  be  ?  No  ;  he  was 
only  peace  and  order  per¬ 
sonified.  When  the  people 
and  Senate  offered  to  raise 
statues  in  his  honor,  he 
refused,  but  erected  them 
to  the  deities  whom  he 
wished  to  have  honored 

above  himself,  —  Public 

\ 

Health,  Concord,  and  Peace. 

That  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  bestow  these 
good  things,  the  essence  of 
all  the  great  republican 
offices  had  been  extracted 
and  given  to  him ;  and  from 
the  union  of  these  powers 
had  been  formed  an  author¬ 
ity  still  nameless  in  the  city, 
but  limitless,  because  he  who 
possesssed  it  was  the  representative  of  the  Koman  people,  the  depos¬ 
itary  of  their  dignities,  the  guardian  of  their  rights,  which  he 


HEALTH  (HYGIEIA).® 


^  Senec.,  De  clem. 

2  Suet.,  Octav.  56,  57,  and  72;  Dion,  xlix.  15  ;  liv. ;  15  and  30;  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  81.  On 
returning  from  a  journey  he  always  entered  Rome  at  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  and 
display.  Till  within  two  years  of  his  death  he  took  part  in  the  family  festivals  of  his  friends 
(Suet.,  Octav.  53  ;  Dion,  Ivi.  26).  Although  he  possessed  the  right,  he  never  wore  the  sword  or 
war-dress  at  Rome,  but  only  the  senatorial  toga  (Suet.,  Octav.  73).  He  forbade  men  to  call 
him  master  or  lord  (Ihid.  53,  and  Dion,  liv.  12).  “Let  them  speak  ill  of  me,”  wrote  he  to 
Tiberius,  who  blamed  him  for  his  moderation  ;  “  what  does  it  matter  as  long  as  they  cannot  do 
me  any  harm  ?  ” 

3  Statue  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum.  “  In  this  statue,”  says  Clarac,  “  we  have  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  representations  of  the  Goddess  of  Health  and  her  serpent.”  The  Museum  of 
the  Louvre  possesses  a  Hygieia,  which  is  represented  in  Vol.  H.  p.  410. 
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exorcised  alone,  in  tlie  name  of  the  whole  Republic.  Formerly,  the  peo¬ 
ple  balanced  the  Senate,  and  the  consuls  the  tribunes ;  the  proconsuls 
had  one  province  only,  the  generals  one  army,  and  annual  elections 
cliaTiged  the  whole  administration.  Now,  these  often  contradictory 
wills  were  replaced  by  one  alone;  these  often  hostile  powers  were 
gathered  into  one  hand  and  strengthened  each  other,  instead  of 
being  at  war.  Lastly,  each  successive  year  no  longer  brought  all 
things  into  uncertainty. 

One  man  possessed  for  life  the  executive  power  and  nearly  all 
the  legislative  and  judicial  authority ;  and  he  was  irresponsible, 
because  his  term  of  olFice  never  expired.  What  remained  to  the 
Senate  and  the  people  were  but  a  few  gewgaws  which  the  ruler 
jmrposely  left  them  to  amuse  their  leisure  and  aid  them  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  themselves.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attach  to  these  mock 
rights  any  more  importance  than  they  really  have ;  but  let  us  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  surrounded  these  superseded 
dignities  with  respect,  and  was  very  careful  not  to  speak  aloud 
of  their  decay. 

ddieir  decay,  forsooth !  But  the  people  made  laws  and  be¬ 
stowed  offices ;  the  imperial  Senate  had  more  prerogatives  than 
ever  the  republican  one  had  possessed.  It  governed  half  the 
Empire,  and  received  ambassadors  from  foreign  princes.  It  had 
tlie  public  treasury  in  its  keeping ;  its  decrees  were  laws,^  as 
in  the  time  of  patrician  omnipotence ;  and  great  criminals,  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  judgment  of  the  people,  were  brought  under  its 
jurisdiction.^  It  decreed  triumphs,  and  more  than  thirty  generals 


1  Senat.us-comullum.  ler/is  vicem  ohtinet  (Gains,  Jnat.  i.  4,  and  Digest,  i.  2,  fr.  2,  sec.  9). 

®  'I'lic  Senate  usually  tried  attempts  against  the  state  or  the  Emperor;  also  extortioners 
and  senators  and  their  ehildi'en  who  were  accused  of  any  crime.  To  enter  the  Senate,  the 
numher  of  which  wasi  restored  to  six  hundred  members  (Dion,  liv.  13),  a  man  must  be  at  least 
twenty-rivo  years  of  age  (Dion,  lii.  20);  he  must  be  neither  mutilated  nor  infirm  {Id.  liv.  26); 
he  must  possess  1,200,000  .sesterces  (Suet.,  Octav.  41),  under  Trajan,  four  million  (Pliny, 
Epist.  X.  3) ;  and  must  have  been  quaestor.  The  Senate  was  convoked  twice  a  month,  on  the 
Kalends  and  on  the  Ides,  except  in  Sej)tember  and  in  October,  the  fever  months  at  Rome, 
during  which  it  was  in  recess  and  was  replaced  by  a  vacation  assembly.  The  Emperor  could 
convoke  it  as  often  as  ho  thought  fit  (Dion,  Iv.  3  ;  liv.  3).  The  consuls  and  praetors  retained 
their  right  of  convocation;  the  tribunes  at  length  lost  theirs  (Dion,  Ixxviii.  37).  The  i)resi- 
(hmey  belonged  to  him  who  had  convoked  the  assembly.  When  the  Emperor  was  not  president 
h(!  could  always  bring  forward  proposals  {ius  tertiae  rdationis,  Vopis.,  Prob.  12).  Four  hundred 
me.mhers  formed  a  ([uorum;  but  as  the  senators  neglected  their  illusory  duties,  it  became 
nectessary,  in  the  year  2  it.  c.,  to  lower  this  number.  Two  years  later,  Augustus  was  further 
obliged  to  ])unish  tlie  absent  by  fines  (Dion,  liv.  35  ;  Iv.  3).  From  the  year  59,  scribes,  under 
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had  already  obtained  them  in  ten  years.  It  was  the  source  of  all 
legality,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  who  held  his  powers 
from  it,  and  through  it  obtained  their  prolongation.  It  was  the 
Senate  which  dispensed  with  legal  prescriptions  ^  and  ratified  con¬ 
ventions  made  by  the  ruler  with  foreign  kings  and  peoples ;  which 
in  time  to  come  was  to  confirm  the  Emperors  whom  the  soldiers 
had  chosen,  would  appoint  them  itself,  or  tear  up  their  wills 
if  need  were,  even  though  the  signature  were  that  of  Tiberius. 
More  than  this,  it  made  gods  ;  we  shall  see  it  decreeing  Olympus 
or  the  Gemoniae  Scalae  to  the  dead  Emperor.  What  was  wanting 
to  it,  then  ?  Assuredly,  neither  rights  nor  titles,  nor  even  liberty 
of  discussion ;  for  more  than  once  Augustus  fled  from  the  curia 
to  escape  violent  altercations. 

Yet  what  a  pitiable  contrast  between  the  pomp  of  the  forms 
and  the  emptiness  of  the  reality !  The  sovereign  people  was  no 
longer  aught  but  a  collection  of  beggars,  who  had  the  appearance 
of  desiring  whatever  he  wished  who  fed,  amused,  and  paid  them  ; 
and  the  Conscript  Fathers,  the  senators  of  Rome,  spoke  and  voted 
as  became  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  who  daily  begged  of  him 
the  money  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  creditors.  They  did  not  even 
possess  beneath  their  laticlave  that  liberty  of  the  poor  man  in 
his  rags,  —  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  solemn  comedy  played  by  Augustus 
and  the  nobles  of  Rome. 


III.  —  New  Offices  ;  Military,  Financial,  and  Administrative 

Reorganization. 

Before  showing  how  Augustus  justified  his  power  by  his 
services,  we  must  see  in  what  manner  the  higher  administration 

the  superintendence  of  a  senator,  kept  a  register  of  the  acts  of  the  Senate  (acia  diurna). 
Augustus  forbade  their  pubhcation  (cf.  Suet.,  Octav.  36,  and  the  extract  given  by  Aldus 
Gellius,  xiv.  7,  from  a  treatise  by  Varro  on  the  keeping  of  order  in  the  Senate).  Expulsion 
from  the  Senate  rendered  a  man  incapable  of  being  a  judge  or  witness  by  virtue  of  the  Julian 
Law  repetundarum  (^Digest,  i.  9,  fr.  2).  By  the  lectio  senatm,  which  he  exercised  in  virtue  of 
the  censoria  potestas,  the  Emperor  summoned  to  the  Senate  inter  quaestorios,  trilmnicios,  or 
praetorios  whom  he  would  (the  twenty  quaestors  became  twenty  new  senators  every  year)  ; 
and  by  his  right  of  initiative  he  made  this  great  instrument  of  the  imperial  administration 
work  as  he  desired. 

^  Dion,  liii.  18,  28;  Ivi.  32;  lx.  23. 
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of  the  Empire  was  modified  in  order  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  new  regime. 

As  there  were  apparently  two  powers  in  the  state,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Senate,  so  there  were  two  orders  of  magistrates,  —  those  of 
the  Roman  people  and  those  of  the  Emperor.  The  former,  after 
a  pretence  of  election  by  the  Senate  and  people,  annually  filled 
the  ancient  republican  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  :  the  latter,  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor,  and  subject 
to  dismissal  at  his  will,  were  invested  for  an  undetermined  period 
with  new  functions ;  and  one  of  the  rights  of  these  functions 
always  was  —  and  this  is  characteristic  —  military  authority. 

In  the  year  25  Augustus  made  a  definite  magistracy  of  what 

had  been  only  a  confidential  duty  in¬ 
trusted  to  Maecenas  and  Agrippa.  He 
appointed  Messala  prefect  of  the  city, 
“  to  repress  without  delay  turbulent 
slaves  .or  citizens  j  ”  ^  and  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  he  gave  him  three 
urban  cohorts.  This  prefect,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Emperor  in  his  absence, 
held  an  authority  at  once  military  and 
civil,  and,  like  all  the  Emperor’s  officials, 
he  was  not  annually  dismissed.  Piso, 
the  third  prefect  of  the  city,  remained 
in  office  for  twenty  years,  until  his 
death. 

This  post,  which  was  usually  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  leading  man  among  the  senators,  and  was  a  fresh 
encroachment  upon  the  consular  authority,  grew  with  the  power 
from  which  it  emanated ;  yet  less  rapidly  than  that  of  praetorian 


1  Tliere  had  already  been  praefecti  urJm,  bnt  under  totally  different  conditions.  The 
powers  of  the  new  prefect  of  the  city  extended  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
walls  of  Rome,  He  received  appeals  in  all  civil  suits  tried  at  Rome  as  far  as  one  hundred 
miles  round,  and  he  at  length  acquired  almost  the  whole  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  with  the 
the  right  of  banishing  from  Italy,  etc.  He  decided  .without  juries,  taking  only  the  opinion  of 
his  counsel.  (See  in  the  Digest,  i.  12,  1,  the  analysis  of  a  rescript  of  Septimius  Severus  upon  his 
prerogatives;  'Ibid.,  xxxvii.  15,  fr.  1,  sec.  2.) 

^  From  a  fine  amethyst  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,077  in  the  Catalogue.  The  name 
of  the  celebrated  engraver  Dioscorides,  which  is  seen  behind  the  head,  makes  this  engraved 
gem  very  valuable.  (See  above,  p.  53,  Maecenas  when  younger. ) 
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prefect,  which  began  more  humbly.  In  every  Roman  army  the 
leader  had  a  personal  guard,  —  cohors  praetoria,  formed  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.  Augustus,  transforming  the  custom  into  an  institution, 
organized  nine  praetorian  cohorts,  each  consisting  of  one  thousand 
men,  with  a  certain  number  of  horse  ;  ^  three  remained  at  Rome, 
six  in  the  various  towns  of  Italy.  These  praetorians  had  double 
pay,  a  brilliant  uniform,  and  probably  the  rank  of  centurion,  for 
they  bore  the  vine-stock.  They  were  under  the  command  of  two 
knights,  praetorian  prefects,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  soldiers.  Under  Augustus  the  praetorian  prefects  were 
merely  military  leaders;  but  they  gradually  encroached  upon  the 
civil  authority,  and  at  length  became  the  chief  personages  in  the 
Empire  after  the  Emperor. 

Below  the  prefect  of  the  city  were  the  praefectus  vigilum  — 
a  prefect  of  police  who  commanded  the  seven  cohorts  of  the  night- 
watch,  with  the  duty  of  keeping  guard  over  the  safety  of  the  city 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  fires  —  and  the  praefectus  annonae^ 
who  had  the  care  of  victualling  Rome.  The  vigiles,  who  were  drawn 
from  among  the  freedmen,  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  after 
three  years’  service. 

“  To  augment  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  state,”  says  Suetonius  naively,  “Augustus  devised 
several  new  offices,  such  as  surveyors  of  the  public  buildings,  of  the 
roads,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  for  the  distribution 
of  corn  to  the  people ;  the  prefecture  of  the  city ;  a  triumvirate  for 
the  election  of  the  senators,  and  another  for  inspecting  the  several 
troops  of  the  equestrian  order  as  often  as  it  was  necessary.  He 
revived  the  office  of  censor,  which  had  been  long  disused,  and 
increased  the  number  of  praetors.  He  likewise  required  that  when¬ 
ever  the  consulship  was  conferred  on  him,  he  should  have  two 

^  Each  cohort  had  ten  turmae  of  cavalry,  each  numbering  thirty-two  men.  From  Vespa¬ 
sian’s  time  there  were  ten  cohorts.  [This  organization  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
regiments  of  Guards  or  Household  Brigade.  —  Ed.] 

2  The  praefectus  annonae  saw  that  the  wheat  from  the  corn-producing  provinces,  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  appointed  times,  and  that  monopolists  did  not  artificially  raise 
the  price  of  it.  The  praefectus  frumenti  dandi  su])erintended  the  public  distributions  and 
prevented  those  from  sharing  in  them  who  had  no  right  thereto.  There  were  also  the  praefecti 
aerarii,  alvei  Tiheris,  aquarum,  the  curatores  aedium  sacrarum  monumentorumque  publicorum 
tuendorum,  viarum,  riparum  Tiberis  et  cloacarim  urbis,  etc.  (Cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6,  and 
the  collections  of  inscriptions.) 
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colleagues  instead  of  one ;  but  his  proposal  was  rejected,  all  the 
senators  declaring  by  acclamation  that  he  abated  his  high  majesty 
quite  enough  in  not  filling  the  office  alone,  but  consenting  to  share 
it  with  another.”  Suetonius  might  also  have  enumerated  several 
procurators  created  by  Augustus  for  the  financial  administration  of 

the  Empire,  the  grades 
twenty-five  le- 
'  gions  promised  to  zeal 

and  devotion,  and  in 
Rome  itself  that  army 
of  petty  municipal  offi¬ 
cers  whose  importance 
he  enhanced,  —  one 
thousand  and  sixty- 
four  vicomagistri. 
Claudius  went  still 
farther :  he  instituted 
‘‘  the  imaginary  ser¬ 
vice  ;  ’  ’  that  is  to  say, 
officials  with  no  duties 
to  perform.  Such  was 
the  .spirit  of  the  new 
government :  to  weak¬ 
en  offices  by  dividing 
them  ;  to  increase  the 
number  of  functions 
in  order  to  attach  to 
the  Emperor’s  cause 
those  who  accepted 
them  ;  and  to  surround 

with  an  outward  show  of  respect  the  ancient  republican  magistracies, 
as  the  illustrious  dead  are  covered  with  a  splendid  pall.  We  must 
also  observe,  however,  in  these  innovations  the  sincere  desire 
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1  Marl)le  bust  found  at  Rome  near  the  porta  Salaria,  with  the  name  of  C.  SAL.  C.  (Caius 
.Sallustius  Crispus)  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  (fl.  d’Escamps,  Descr.  des  marhes  du  Musee 
Campana,  No.  62).  Tlie  friends  of  Augustus  and  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  had  inlierited  his  fortune.  He  posse.ssed  rich  copper-mines  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones 
in  the  Cottian  Alps  (I'liny,  Ilitit.  Nat.  xxxiv.  2). 
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Hhown  to  iiiiprovG  the  public  adiniiiistration.  These  nuuierous 
(lisciplirxMl  agents,  wlio  received  a  lixed  stipend  in  order  tliat  more 
might  be  recpiired  of  them,  answered  better  to  the  needs  of  tlie 
times  and  rendered  the  maintenance  of  order  more  easy.  There 
was  great  gain  in  order,  well-1  )eing,  and  security. 

Augustus,  wlio  called  himself  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome,  could 
not  have  ministers  like  a  king;  his  friends  gave  him  the  help  of 
their  experience.  We  know  them  already,  —  Agrippa,  Maecenas, 
Valerius  Messala,  Statilius  Taurus,  Sallust,  the  ado})ted  son  of  the 
historian,  and  a  few  old  senators  of  consular  rank.  The  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (piestions  to  b(i  exanfmed  and  decided,  compelled  him  at 
length  to  distribute  the  principal  matters  regularly  among  his 
friends.  Thus  he  set  over  each,  province  an  ex-consul,  who  was  its 
re})resentative,  as  it  were,  at  Rome,  and  who  received  all  the  appeals 
coming  from  it.  Tliis  (jouncil,  or  cabinet,  was  organized  by  degrees. 
SiKitonius,  Dion,  and  Zonaras  speak  of  fifteen  members,  and  after¬ 
wards  twenty,  who  were  changed  every  six  months,  and  chosen 
by  lot.  The  lot,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  was  neither  so  blind  nor 
so  free  as  to  introduce  any  independent  councillor.  The  consuls 
in  ollice,  who  formed  a  higher  tribunal  for  Italy  and  the  sena¬ 
torial  [U’ovinces,^  and  a  functionary  from  each  order,  were  siim- 
moned  to  it.  This  council,  in  case  of  need  becoming  a  high  court 
of  justice,  and  at  a  later  period  developing  into  the  imperial  con- 
sistory,'**  was  reorganized  in  the  year  18  A.  i).  It  was  then  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty  members,  chosen  for  one  year :  tliese  were  the 
consuls  in  ollice  and  the  consuls-elect,  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  any  other  persons  whom  the  Emperor  chose  to  invite; 
and  its  decisi(,)ns  had  the  force  of  senatus-consulta.^ 

1  'I’ac.,  Ann.  xiii.  4  ;  Dion,  liii.  21  ;  Snot.,  Oclav.  Hf). 

In  tiu)  yoar  4  ii.  c.,  in  onlor  to  docido  a  disputo  bofcwoon  Arcliclans  and  Ilerod  Antipaa, 
Anj'iiHtiis  caiiHod  an  account  to  be  laid  before  biin  of  tlio  extent  of  tlieir  fatlier’s  atates  and  the 
amount  of  Ida  revennea.  He  read  tlie  lettera  of  Varna,  ffovernor  of  Syria,  and  of  Sabinns,  bia 
at(!ward  in  Judaea;  (ben  bo  aaaeinbbnl  a.  f^reat  council  of  tlie  principal  men  of  the  Emi)ire,  at 
wliiidi  (j,  Caeaar,  the  aon  of  Agrippa  and  rlidia,  wbom  lie  liad  adopted,  held  (ho  chief  place,  and 
aaktid  (iaeh  to  give  liia  opinioti  upon  the  matter  under  disenaaion  (.loaeph..  Hell.  Jud.  ii.  4, 
and  Ant.  .hid.  xvii.  0).  He  again  aaacnnbled  hia  frienda  and  (ho  principal  men  of  Homo 
to  know  wheUnir  the  Jews  alionld  be  allowinl  to  unite  with  Syria,  or  Arehelaus  ahould  reign 
{hi.,  Kell.  .hid.  ii.  S).  *■ 

®  Dion,  Ivi.  2H.  d'hia  conmnl  waa  itatdf  very  aiuncnt;  (ho  governora  of  the  province 
(Hie.,  Verr.  ii.  20)  and  even  aimple  jndgea  (Val.  Max.,  viii.  2)  gave  their  decisions  according 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  assisted  them.  Mention  is  made  of  the  imperial  council  under  Nero 
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rfitherto,  at  least,  the  government  had  seemed  to  be  exercised 
from  the  midst  of  the  Senate ;  it  was  now  transported  to  the  palace 
of  the  ruler.  Augustus  could  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
Empire  in  his  bed.^ 

In  Ills  eagerness  to  organize  everything,  he  wished  to  bring 
the  study  of  law  itself  under  discipline,  and  to  make  an  official 
magistracy  of  what  had  always  been  a  free  profession.  He  created 
a  college  of  jjrudentes,  who  gave  answers  to  all  questions  in  the 
Emperor’s  name.  The  judges,  whom  he  chose  to  institute  himself, 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  decisions  of  these  jurisconsult!  when 
they  were  unanimous.  A  judicial  law  regulated  the  procedure.^ 

These  rights  conferred  on  the  ruler,  and  this  administration 
in  which  he  enveloped  Roman  society,  would  have  been  useless- 
hut  for  the  army ;  this  lie  made  permanent,  after  having  purged 
it  also,  and  subjected  it  to  severe  discipline.  Then,  with  a  skill 
in  which  Agrippa’s  advice  is  evident,  Augustus  laid  down  the- 
jirinciple  of  massing  the  troops,  avoiding  detachments  and  small 
gjirrisons,  in  which  discipline  and  military  spirit  are  lost.  He 
had  twenty-five  legions  recruited  outside  of  Italy,  and  especially 
})y  voluntary  enlistment ;  these  he  posted  along  the  frontiers.^ 

ri’af!.,  Ann.  xiv.  fi2,  and  Suet.,  Nero,  15)-,  under  Vespasian  (Suet.,  Vesp.  17),  under  Trajan 
(I’liny,  EpinL  iv.  22;  vi.  22  and  .31),  etc.  The  upper  Empire  had  thus  a  sort  of  council  of 
state  to  elaborate  laws,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  court  of  justice ;  but  its  members  had 
neither  an  official  and  permanent  appointment,  nor  regular  sessions,  nor  any  particular  place 
for  their  deliberations.  Like  our  courts  of  appeal,  they  did  not  make  the  law,  but  deter¬ 
mined  its  meaning,  —  ul,  'major  juris  auctoritas  kaberetur  (^Difjest,  i.  2,  fr.  2.  sec.  47). 

'  Dion,  Ivi.  28.  Three  of  the  members  of  this  council,  men  of  consular  rank,  were 
intrusted  with  a  sort  of  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  The  envoys  of  kings  and  allied  nations 
adilressed  themselves  to  these  alone,  except  in  important  cases,  in  which  the  Senate  or  the 
firinee  decided.  'Die  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  prince  were  kept  in  the  background ;  but 
some  of  them  already  held  posts  which  afterwards  became  very  important, — a  libellis,  ab  epistulis 
laiinis,  ab  epist.  praecis,  etc.  (Cf.  Ilirschfeld,  Rim.  Venualtunprjesch.,  p.  202.) 

In  the  year  2/1.  (Paulus,  in  the  Digest,  xxii.  5,  fr.  4,  and  xlviii.  2,  fr.  3.)  Quibus  per- 
missum  esL  condere  jura  (Gains,  Inst.  i.  7).  Saepe  .  .  .  judicum  decurias  recognovit  (Suet., 
Octav.  29).  Pomponius,  in  the  Digest,  i.  2,  fr.  2,  sec.  47,  and  Gains,  Inst.  i.  7.  Later  on,  the 
Emperor  formed  a  j)rivy  council  for  the  consideration  of  juridical  and  disputed  matters,  —  the 
uudiloriurn. 

®  'I'ac.,  Ann.  iv.  .0,  and  Dion,  Iv.  23.  They  each  contained  about  six  thousand  foot  and  a 
small  number  of  horse,  which  rose  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Vegetius  (De  re  mil.  ii.  G),  to  7,260,. 
with  an  almost  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  {cohortes  auxiliariae),  who  retained  their  national 
dress  and  arms  ('I'ac.,  I  fist.  ii.  89).  'I'he  pay  of  a  legionary  was  ten  ases  (five  eighths  of  a 
denarius)  a  day,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  denarii  a  year :  denis  in  diem  assibus  animam, 
et  corpus  aestimari ;  kmc,  vestem,  arma,  tentoria  redimi.  'I'he  state,  then,  only  provided  wheat 
free  of  cost.  'I'he  j)raetorians  (nine  thousand  foot  and  some  horse),  who  received  double 
(Dion,  liii.  11),  and  whose  pay  was  raised  by  'Tiberius  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  denarii. 
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Facing  the  liarharians  were  tlirce  hundred  tliou.sand  men  stationed 
in  pcnarianent  camps  {nadra  ataiiva),  —  living  ramparts,  against  wliicli 
the  wild  waves  of  the  invasion  long  dashed  in  vain. 

Flotillas  were  attached  to  the  legions  of  the  Ilhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Fiiphrates;  and  four  fleets,  at  Ravenna,  Frejus,  Misemim, 
and  in  tlie  Fiixme,  kept  order  on  tlio  s(;as, — a  thing  which  the 
Senate  had  never  dorui  with  nsgularity.  ddien  was  seen  the  strange 
spectacle  of  an  J0n)f)ire  of  sixty  million  souls  armed  only  on  its 
frontiers,  and  rided  in  the  interior  without  a  single  soldier,^  —  a 
marvel  which  was  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  succcissful  revolt,  })ut  also,  and  especially,  to 
the  gratitude  of  its  Huhj(jcts  towards  a  government  which  at  first 
exercised  only  a  high  and.  salutary  prot(;ction,  wifJiout  interfering 
in  any  petty  way  in  the  administration  of  local  interests. 

Tluise  soldiers  (after  5  a.  d.)  were  required  to  serve  twenty 
years  in  the  hjgions,  sixteen  in  tin;  guards.  The  state  took  the 
h(*st  part  of  their  life;  accordingly,  the  Fmperor  promised  not  to 
abandon  those  who  should  merit  the  h/mcHta  frdssio.'^  d'o  reward 
dis(;hargcd  soldiers,  was  an  old  republican  custom ;  the  innu- 
merahhi  colonies  formerly  founded  by  tlie  Senate  had  had  that 

wc-rt;  rc'cniitci),  like  tlio  urban  coliortH,  in  lUily  (Tac.,  Aim.  iv.  ;  tint  lc”;Ions  were  drawn 
from  tlio  provincos  and  ofton  from  amon;;  tbo  HoldicrH  of  tlio  auxiliary  cohorts,  who  In 
looioriary  Horvioo  won  the,  rij^lit  of  citizotiHhip.  IJosidos  tlio  cohorts  formed  of  [irovincials,  thcri* 
wore  thirty-two  of  voliintoor.s  (ciih.  cin,  rom.  vo!nn/(/r.),  c.'uhv.r  Italians  or  Roman  citizens 
settled  in  tint  provincos,  who  pretforrod  to  liv<t  on  military  pay  rather  than  by  work.  The 
aneie.rit  method  of  recruitin';  (Inr/nre  mUil(in)  still  continued,  for  Tiberius  was  ordered  to  visit 
the  slave  factories  of  Il.aly  in  order  to  find  those  who  were;  hidin';  there;,  meramenti  inctu 
(Suet.,  7V/;.  S).  Hut  recourse  was  rarely  had  U>  it;  for  to  keep  tin;  twenty-five  legions  up  to  full 
strength  very  few  soldiitrs  wore  ncjcded  each  year,  and  a  great  number  of  volunteers  was 
always  forthcoming.  (Si;o  in  the  l)uji‘.nl,  xllx.  Hi,  A,  sec.  10,  and  below,  chapter  Ixx.)  'I'hc  legion 
was  ('ommanded  by  a  lef/aliiHf  an  e.x-jirae.tor,  who  had  undc;r  his  orders  Icui  tribunes,  heads  of 
the  te,n  cohorts  of  the  legion,  tin;  prnrjhcltis  cnnt.rormn,  a  kind  of  chief  of  I  he  staff,  who  came 
next  after  the  tribunes,  and  iha  pr< inf adUH  nquitum.  'I'lie  cohort  was  dividcil  into  six  centuries, 
each  commanded  by  a  centurion  ;  I, he  cava,lry  into  twenty-two  laritian,  under  a  dci'urion. 
Hesidc-s  the  legions  and  their  auxiliaries  stationed  along  tin;  frontiers,  some  native  (;orps  were 
left  in  certain  lofialities.  Thus  tin;  1 1 clve,(,ii  guarded  one  fortress  of  Ihcir  country  with  their 
own  soldiers;  the  Khaciti  had  a.  militia  in  their  province  (Tac.,  JlL'il.  i.  (17,  fi8);  a  cohort  of 
Ligufes  kept  watch  oviir  the  c'nuitry  round  k’nijus,  —  vnl.m  lari  tiuxlliwn  ('I’ac.,  ibid.  ii.  14),. 
etc.  Hut  these  were  only  unimportant  exceptions. 

1  [Nearly  the  same  thing  may  now  be  seen  in  tin;  great  R.(;public  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  its  frontie.r  ene.mies  are  quite  insignilicant. —  Rd.] 

*  Dion,  Iv.  2.'5.  Augustus  had  not  at  first  darcid  to  impose  so  long  a  term  of  service  ;  in 
the  year  Rf  n.  a  regulation  had  only  reiprired  sixteen  years  of  the  higionaries  and  twelve 
of  the  [iraetorians  (Id.,  liv.  2.5). 
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character,  and  we  have  seen  wliat  evils  the  application  of  the 
principle  had  brought  upon  Italy.  Augustus,  unwilling  that  such 
coniniotions  should  again  take  place,  substituted  money  for  land  ; 
he  gave  the  veterans  of  the  legions  three  thousand  denarii,  and 
those  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  live  thousand. 

In  deciding  to  keep  a  standing  army  and  allot  salaries  to  the 
state  officials,  and  in  accepting  the  duty  of  making  military  roads 
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through  the  provinces  and  aiding  the  towns  in  works  of  public 
utility,  Augustus  was  necessarily  deciding  upon  an  increase  of  tax¬ 
ation,^  since  new  revenues  would  be  needed  for  new  expenses. 
There  were  certainly  some  remnants  of  the  agri  publici  left ;  the 
incomes  from  the  mines  and  quarries ;  the  customs-dues  of  the 
provinces,  which  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  value  on  objects 
of  luxury  and  one  fortieth  on  other  articles,  one  twentieth  on 
manumissions ;  and  above  all,  the  former  tribute  of  the  provinces, 
—  the  tithes,  the  property-tax,  and  the  poll  or  personal  tax.^  But 

^  See  in  Vol.  II.  p.  239  aqq. 

2  M.  L.  Fenicr  (^Inscr.  de  Colonin  Julia  Zarai)  thinks  that  in  Africa  the  entrance-iiues 
were  not  so  high.  Marquardt  (Flandbuck,  ii.  267  sqq.)  gives  a  certain  number  of  these 
»lifferent  tariffs. 
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all  this  was  insufficient.  Instead  of  overweighting  the  provincials, 
Augustus  boldly  asked  the  citizens  for  the  funds  he  needed ;  and 
in  this  act  is  manifested  the  true  character  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  at  first  a  government  of  reparation  and  justice.  The 
Republic,  making  the  whole  world  subservient  to  the  advantage  of 
Rome,  had  exempted  its  citizens  from  taxation ;  Caesar  restored 
the  custom-houses  in  Italy,  and  Augustus  brought  in  financial 
measures  which  were  very  nearly  equivalent,  as  regards  the 
Italians,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  tributum  ex  censu. 
He  laid  a  duty  of  I  per  cent  upon  all  articles,  movable  goods 
or  fixtures,  whether  sold  in  the  markets  or  by  auction,  even  at 
Rome  and  in  the  Italian  peninsula.^  On  sales  of  slaves  the  duty 
was  2  per  cent.^  Six  years  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  he  created  the  tax  of  a  twentieth,  to  be  paid  by  citizens 
who,  without  being  heirs  by  kindred,  received  an  inheritance  or 
legacy  exceeding  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces.® 

This  measure,  which  respected  the  rights  of  nature  and  of 
poverty,  was  just  in  its  principles  and  excellent  in  its  effects, 
for  it  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  unwholesome  industry. 
At  Rome  many  wealthy  men  avoided  marriage  and  lived  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  among  which  might  sometimes  be  seen  praetors  and 
ex-consuls,  who,  for  the  sake  of  being  remembered  in  a  will, 
paid  assiduous  court  to  some  morose  old  man.  It  was  well  that 
the  law  should  reach  these  vultures,  as  Martial  calls  them,  and 
that  the  state  should  intervene  between  the  inheritance  and  these 
strangers,  and  take  a  portion  of  their  illegitimate  gains  to  be  used 
in  the  public  interest.  The  frequency  of  such  legacies  rendered 
the  state’s  share  a  very  considerable  one.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  thanks  to  this  tax  and  to  Roman  customs,  all  the  property 
of  the  citizens  passed  in  a  few  generations  through  the  treasury. 
Thus  the  vicesima  hereditatum  et  legatorum  became  the  principal 
source  from  which  the  aerarium  militare  was  replenished. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  valuation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Empire ;  they  perhaps  amounted  to  sixty 


1  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  78  :  Centemnam  rerum  venalium.  (Cf.  Suet.,  Calig.  16.) 

®  Dion,  Iv.  31.  This  duty  afterwards  rose  to  4  per  cent  (Tac.,  An?),  .xiii.  .31). 

®  Dion,  Iv.  35;  Suet.,  Octav.  49;  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  42;  Pliny,  Panegyr.  87.  Our  less  humane 
legislation  imposes  the  same  dues  on  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  as  on  that  of  the  rich. 
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or  seventy  million  dollars.^  This  was  a  very  small  budget ;  but 
as  all  communal  and  provincial  expenditure  was  borne  by  towns 
and  provinces,  the  Empire  had  only  to  paj^  for  an  administration 
still  very  simple,  and  a  not  very  numerous  army.^  Thus  Tiberius 
found  means  to  amass  a  sum  equal  to  seventy  or  eighty  million 
dollars.*^ 

In  civil  courts  there  still  existed  the  ancient  distinction  between 
the  case  in  jure  before  the  magistrate  who  indicated  the  legal 
formula  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  case  in  juclicio,  where  the 
point  of  fact  was  decided  upon  by  the  centumvirs,  the  recupera- 
tores^  the  judge  whom  the  magistrate  had  deputed,  or  the  arbitrator 
whom  the  two  parties  had  accepted.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Empire,  then,  the  Romans  retained  a  course  of  civil  proceedings 
which  in  certain  points  recalls  our  modern  juries.  But  the  cases 
extra  ordinem,  —  that  is,  in  which  the  magistrate,  freed  from  the 
ancient  rules,  himself  conducted  the  inquiry  and  pronounced  the 
sentence,  —  grew  so  numerous  asr  to  invade  all  suits.  Diocletian  made 
this  exceptional  form  a  general  rule ;  and  competency  ceased  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  decided  upon. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  judicial  organization  underwent 
serious  changes.  By  assigning  to  the  three  prefects  of  the  vigiles, 
the  annona,  and  the  city  a  share  of  the  civil  and  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  ;  ^  to  the  Senate  the  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by 


^  Even  this  amount  will  appear  exaggerated  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  61  Pompey  declared 
that  by  his  conquests  he  had  raised  the  public  revenue  from  fifty  million  to  eighty-five  million 
denarii.  (See  Vol.  III.,  p.  198,  note  1.)  In  chapter  Ixvii.,  sec.  2,  we  shall  speak  of  the  different 
funds  amons:  which  all  these  revenues  were  divided. 

^  The  embellishments  of  Rome  were  generally  made  by  private  individuals,  and  the  wheat, 
which  was  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  people,  was  furnished  by  the  corn-producing  provinces. 

®  Suetonius  (^Calig.  37)  says  2,700,000,000  sesterces,  and  Dion  (lix.  2)  2,300,000,000. 

*  The  origin  of  the  recuperatores  is  obscure.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  charge  of  suits  in 
which  the  parties  were  of  different  stations,  —  as  citizens  and  peregrini,  patrons  and  freedmen, 
etc.  (Gains,  Inst.  iv.  46),  —  or  of  suits  which  required  a  prompt  decision.  They  were  proposed 
by  the  parties,  who  had  a  reciprocal  right  of  challenge.  Civil  affairs,  those  which  concerned 
quiritarian  property  and  questions  bearing  thereupon,  wardships,  successions,  testaments,  etc., 
were  decided  by  the  centumvirs,  —  a  hundred  and  twenty  judges  chosen  by  lot  for  each  affair 
from  among  the  four  thousand  senators,  knights,  and  ducenaries  annually  inscribed  in  the  album 
judicum.  The  centumvirs  were  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  forty-five  members,  convoked 
by  the  decemviri  stlitibus  judicandis.  On  the  importance  of  the  questions  brought  before  the 
court  of  centumvirs,  see  Cicero  (De  orat.  i.  38).  Under  the  Empire  judicial  eloquence  took 
refuge  there  (Pliny,  Epist.,  passiml).  The  number  of  four  thousand  jurors  is  given  by  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  XXX.  7). 

®  See  above,  p.  95,  note  2. 
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Its  members,  by  public  functionaries,  or  persons  of  consideration 
in  the  state ;  and  to  the  Emperor  the  right  of  deciding  in  all 
serious  cases  brought  before  him  on  appeal  or  reserved  by  him  for 
himself,^  —  the  quaestiones  perpetuae  by  degrees  fell  into  desuetude, 
and  criminal  justice,  instead  of  being  administered  by  jury,  that 
institution  of  free  states,  was  dealt  out  by  the  agents  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  ruler.  Thus  when  tyranny  made  its  appearance, 
it  found  odious  instruments  ready,  which  enabled  it  to  conceal  its 
vengeance  beneath  the  mask  of  law. 

To  sum  up :  behind  the  official  government,  wholly  republican 
in  form,  which  sat,  grave  and  idle,  in  its  curule  chairs,^  was  the  real 
governor,^  scarcely  ever  visible  in  the  curia  or  Forum,  who  noiselessly 
and  without  display  carried  on  all  the  business  of  the  Empire. 

He  had  his  fleet  and  his  legions,  which  he  never  disbanded, 
and  his  private  treasury  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers  and 
officials.  He  was  irresponsible,  for  his  functions  lasted  for  life ; 
and  as  perpetual  tribune,  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable. 
He  appointed  directly  to  nearly  all  offices,  and  indirectly  to  the 
others.  Foreign  nations  knew  only  the  military  chief  of  the  Empire, 
the  man  who  decided  on  peace  or  war,  who  gave  the  citizenship 
at  his  will  and  held  allied  kings  under  his  supreme  control. 

To  him  half  the  provinces,  with  their  revenues,  expressly 
belonged,  and  the  rest  obeyed  his  orders  when  he  chose  to  give 
them.  In  the  city  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  people,  and  as  praefectus  morum  his  power 
extended  into  the  private  life  of  all  men.  The  consular  power 
and  the  tribunitian  authority  gave  him  control  over  all  citizens, 
who  were  bound  by  his  decisions  and  edicts,  and  whom  by  his 
right  to  pardon  he  could  withdraw  from  ordinary  tribunals.  From 
Rome,  from  Italy,  and  from  the  provinces,  the  oppressed  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  him,  for  as  head  of  the  government,  tribune 
and  proconsul,  he  received  all  appeals ;  and  from  one  frontier  of 
the  Empire  to  the  other  he  appeared  as  the  guardian  of  the  right, 
the  redresser  of  injuries,  and  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate. 


^  The  Emperor  judged  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  or  sent  the  affair  either  to  the 
Senate  or  to  a  judex  (Pliny,  Epist.  vii.  6),  and  afterwards  to  the  prefects  of  the  praetorium. 
2  The  Senate  had  only  twenty  regular  sittings  every  year  (Dion,  Iv.  27). 

®  Appian  (Praef.  6)  says  of  the  Emperors  from  Caesar  onwards  :  Ela\8e  ('pyco  Travra  ^aa-iKPis. 
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The  praetorians  and  a  guard  of  German  and  Batavian  horse 
secured  his  inviolability,  the  prefect  of  the  city  watched  on  his 
behalf  over  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Rome,  with  the  forty- 
five  hundred  men  of  the  three  urban  cohorts,  having  a  care  that 
the  praefectus  annonae  should  keep  the  public  granaries  always 
filled,  and  that  the  praefectus  vigiliim  maintained  security  in  the 
streets.  Though  praetors,  annually  chosen  by  lot,  administered  the 
public  treasury  [aerarium)  in  the  name  of  the  state,  the  Emperor 
caused  the  Senate  to  open  it  to  him;  so  that -the  army,  justice, 
religion,  the  law,  the  finances,  the  officials,  all  the  resources  and 
all  the  living  forces  of  the  Empire,  were  in  his  hands. 

He  had  constituted  himself  the  soul  of  this  great  body,  that 
he  might  regulate  all  its  movements  according  to  his  will ;  and 
in  order  to  bind  the  whole  Empire  by  the  tie  of  an  oath,  every 
year,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  Senate,  the  people,  the  legions, 
and  the  provincials  swore  fidelity  to  him. 

This  was  the  government :  we  shall  now  study  its  operation. 

1  Cameo  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  190  in  the  Catalogue. 
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ADMINISTEATIOI^  OF  AIJGIJSTUS  AT  EOME  AND  IN  ITALY. 

I. — The  Population  Classified. 
OTWITHSTANDING  the  noise  of  arms  that  had  been  heard 


not  long  since  upon  the  Sicilian  coasts,  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  a  great  calm  had  settled  down  upon 
mankind ;  and  Roman  society,  tranquil  and  indifferent,  was  ready  to 
submit  with  docility  to  whatever  measures  the  new  authority  might 
please  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order  and  making 
permanent  the  reign  of  law. 

By  a  kind  of  monarchical  instinct,  which  in  the  mind  of  Con¬ 
stantine  was  to  become  a  settled  principle  of  social  organization, 
Augustus  began  to  introduce  divisions  and  ranks  into  the  state,  in 
order  to  restore  subordination  and  discipline.  He  saw  that  the 
man  who  stood  alone  above  all,  had  cause  to  fear  all ;  and  to  guard 
the  approaches  to  power,  he  placed  between  himself  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  a  host  of  men  arranged  in  gradations  one  above  another,  so 
that  this  hierarchy,  as  it  was  called  later,  pressing  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  masses  beneath,  might  keep  the  populace  and 
men  of  factious  disposition  quiet. 

What  remained  of  the  old  patrician  nobility  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  city,  with  the  privilege  of  exclusively  filling  certain 
religious  offices  ;  below  them  came  the  senatorial  nobility,  half 
hereditary ;  still  lower,  the  moneyed  nobility  or  the  equestrian  order  : 
three  aristocracies  one  above  another. 

The  Senate  consisted  —  first,  of  the  titulary  senators,  six  hundred 
in  number,  whose  names  had  been  inscribed  on  the  yearly  official 
list ;  secondly,  of  the  twenty  quaestors  annually  in  office,  to  w^hom 
their  position  opened  the  curia,  and  the  ex-quaestors,  who  had  not 
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yet  become  titular,  by  replacing  on  the  official  list  deceased  sena¬ 
tors.^  The  titular  alone  were  really  senators ;  the  others  were 
called  “  those  who  are  authorized  to  speak  before  the  Senate  ” 
{quibits  in  senatu  sententiam  dicer e  licet).  We  see  that  Augustus 
took  into  the  high  assembly  the  prospective  great  officials  of  the 
Empire  that  he  might  animate  the  whole  administration  with  one 
spirit.  Even  among  the  titular  senators  there  existed  distinctions 
which  were  of  very  ancient  date,  —  a  man’s  seat  was  determined 
by  the  office  he  had  held,  whether  consul,  praetor,  tribune,  aedile, 
or  quaestor.  These  were  various  degrees  of  nobility,  as  it  wore ; 
a  praetor  was  not  the  equal  of  a  consul,  and  those  who  had  only 
received  the  insignia  of  these  offices  ranked  below  the  men  who 
had  actually  fulfilled  the  duties.  We  know,  too,  that  to  enter  the 
curia  it  was  necessary  to  possess  the  senatorial  census,  and  that 
no  mutilated  person  was  admitted,"  —  a  limitation  which  would  be 
very  strange  among  a  nation  of  soldiers,  had  it  not  been  inspired 
by  a  religious  idea  which  has  passed  into  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.® 

The  sons  of  senators  formed  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  They  shared  in  some  of  the 
honorary  prerogatives  of  their  fathers.  From  the  age  of  seventeen 
they  wore  the  laticlave  and  the  black  buskin,  were  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Senate,*  and  when  their  term  of  military  service 
was  completed,  obtained  one  of  the  offices  of  the  vigintivirate  at 
Rome.®  These  duties  initiated  them  into  public  alfairs  and  facilP 
tated  the  entrance  to  the  quaestorship,  and  so  to  the  Senate.® 


^  Velleius  Paterculus  says:  Designatus  quaestor,  necdum  senator  aequalus  senatoribus 
(ii.  111).  Augustus  must  have  made  a  lex  annalis,  such  as  the  Republic  had  had.  Dion 
says  Maecenas  proposed  it  to  him  (lii.  20) ;  and  we  know  that  a  man  could  not  attain  the  (piaes- 
torship  before  twenty-five,  nor  the  praetorship  before  thirty.  (Cf.  Capitolinus,  Marc  Anton.  5.) 

2  Dion,  liv.  26  :  .  .  .  q  avdnrjpos  qv. 

®  [Has  it  not  rather  come  to  us  from  the  IVIosaic  law  ?  —  Ed.] 

*  Suet.,  Octav.  38.  See  in  the  Digest  (i.  9)  how  much  the  jurisconsults  occuj)ied  them¬ 
selves  about  this  class ;  they  even  continued  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  senator’s  son  to  the 
child  conceived  before  his  father’s  expulsion  from  the  Senate  (Ibid.,  Ulp.  7 :  Ad  legem 
Juliam  el  Papiam). 

®  Triumviri  capitales,  triumviri  monetales,  quattuorviri  viarum  curandarum  and  decemviri 
stlilibus  judicandis.  It  was  necessary  to  be  at  least  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  attain  it  (Pliny, 
Epist.  X.  83). 

®  Claudius  thus  regulated  the  military  jmomotion  of  knights,  —  cokors,  ala,  tribunatus  legionis 
(Suet.,  Claud.  25).  A  cohort,  which  numbered  si.x  hundred  men,  corresponded  nearly  to  a 
French  battalion.  The  knights,  therefore,  started  with  a  very  considerable  command  ;  but 
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There  existed,  then,  with  respect  to  this  body  a  sort  of  hereditary 
right  not  unlike  what  Augustus 
proposed  himself  in  connection 
with  the  supreme  power,  —  in 
neither  case  openly  avowed,  but 
suggested  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  stability.^  In  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  the  senatorial  families  came 
to  form  an  hereditary  nobility  {ordo 
senatorum)?  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  the  Conscript  Fathers,  their 
wives  and  children,  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice,  and  were  only 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate.'^ 

One  privilege  accorded  to  the 
sons  of  senators  had  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  As  they  attained  the 
legionary  tribunate  and  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  cavalry  merely  by  right 
of  rank,  promotion  by  birth  often 
replaced  promotion  for  service ; 
and  the  evil  at  length  became  so 

,  Cl  YOUNG  HOMAN  IN  TOGA  (VIUUA  AMiANi). 

great  that  Hadrian,  one  of  tlie 

restorers  of  Roman  discipline,  was  obliged  to  declare  that  he 
would  appoint  no  more  beardless  tribunes  [nee  tribunum  nisi  plena 
harha  faceret).  Moreover,  as  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  let 


this  command  was  often  nominal  rather  than  real.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  these  Irihuni  ndli- 
tum  honores  petiluri,  as  Pliny  calls  them  {Epist.  vi.  31),  solicited  the  qnaestorship  (Orelli,  No. 
3,714:  quaestor  desirjnatus  annorum  xxiv) ,  than  tha.  aedileship  and  tribnne.ship,  and  at  thirty 
the  praetorship ;  whence  it  maybe  inferred  that  the  offices  of  the  vigintiviratc  were  not  so 
much  a  magistracy  Qamos)  as  what  is  called  in  the  Digest  (1.  IG,  230,  sec.  3)  a  mnnus,  or  per¬ 
sonal  obligation.  Upon  the  vigintivirate,  see  Dion  (liv.  2G)  and  L.  llenier  {Mel.  d’epigr. 
pp.  203-214). 

^  Below  them  came  the  former  senators  who  for  one  reason  or  anoth(!r  had  (juitted  the 
Senate  (Dion,  liv.  14). 

2  Tacitus  already  speaks  of  consular  families  {Ann.  vi.  40  ;  xiii.  12),  and  Philostratus 
likewise  (  Vita  Apnll.  iv.  45). 

®  Dion,  lii.  31,  32;  Suet.,  Calig.  2;  Tac.,  Ann.  xiii.  44;  Pliny,  Epist.  ix.  13. 
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these  beardless  youths  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office,  it  was 
necessary  to  associate  old  centurions  with  them  :  the  latter  doing 
all  the  real  duty  {trihuni  minor es) ;  the  former  having  all  the  honors 
{trihuni  majores)}  The  Roman  legions  then  suffered  from  the  evil 
which  made  havoc  with  modern  armies  in  the  last  century,  when 
a  colonel’s  epaulets  awaited  the  child  in  its  cradle,  and  officers  of 
good  birth  barred  the  way  against  officers  of  fortune. 

Augustus  established  distinctions  in  the  equestrian  order. 
Knights  of  noble  origin  and  having  the  senatorial  census  formed 


P4,  separate  class,  that  of  the  illustres,  which  was  the  nursery,  as 
it  were,  for  the  Senate.  When  that  assembly  did  not  provide 
candidates  for  the  plebeian  tribunate,  they  were  taken  from 
among  the  illustr&s.  The  prefecture  of  the  praetorium  and  that 
of  Egypt,  and  the  control  of  several  provinces,  were  reserved  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  provisions,  the  command 

1  Trihunus  major  per  epistolam  sacram  imperatoris  judicio  destinatur,  minor  trihunus 
provenit  ex  lahore  (Vegetius,  ii.  7).  Tliis  author  belonged  to  the  fourth  century  ;  but  the  evil 
had  its  origin  in  the  institutions  of  the  first  Emperor,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  Hadrian 
affirmed  it  a  century  after  Augustus. 

*  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar ;  from  two  cameos  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (Nos.  204  and  205 
in  the  catalogue). 
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of  the  night-watch,  the  higher  ranks  in  the  army,  and  almost  all 
the  newly  created  posts,  which  enriched  a  man,  whereas  the 
senatorial  offices  ruined  him.  The  latter  compelled  him  to  give 
games  and  festivals ;  the  former  insured  a  salary  of  one,  two, 
or  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  Finally,  at  the  head  of 
the  knights  were  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  the  ‘‘  princes  of  the 
Roman  youth,”  and  in  their  ranks  the  Emperor’s  dearest  friends, 
Maecenas  and  Sallust.  In  the  army  they  no  longer  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  legions,  which  was  principally  furnished  by  the 
allies  ;  but  the  six  companies  of  horse-guards  {equites  equo  publico) 
were  kept  at  Rome  for  solemn  occasions.  The  Emperor  reviewed 
them  every  year,  and  placed  in  them  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  young  nobility.  This  honor  of  “  the  public  horse  ”  was 
afterwards  bestowed  even  upon  boys ;  ^  and  those  who  possessed 
it  had  seats  at  the  theatre  in  a  place  apart  from  the  other 
knights  [cuneus  junioriim).  As  for  the  crowd  of  moneyed  men,  the 
veteran  who  obtained  the  gold  ring  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
the  provincial  whom  the  Emperor  created  knight,  and  who  came 
to  live  at  Rome,  —  these  took  charge  of  the  civil  courts,  which 
employed  four  thousand  judges  or  jurors. 

Thus  the  senators  deliberated  upon  great  public  affairs ;  the 
principal  knights  undertook  almost  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Empire;  and  these  formed  the  twofold  aristocracy  upon  whicli 
Augustus  rested  his  power  in  the  interior,  —  an  aristocracy  not  of 
birth,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  of  hereditary  descent,  but  of 
money;  for  in  order  to  enter  the  Senate  or  the  equestrian  order, 
or  to  obtain  an  office,  a  settled  and  considerable  fortune  was 
necessary,^  —  an  aristocracy  which  he  augmented  at  will,  for  as 
kings  are  wont  to  grant  patents  of  nobility,  so  he  sent  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  consul,  praetor,  tribune,  or  quaestor  to  citizens  who  had 
not  held  these  offices,  or  gave  the  gold  ring  to  men  whom  he 
wished  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  knights.  ® 

^  We  find  in  inscriptions  equites  equo  publico  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  even  five. 
Cf.  Oreli,  305(?)-3,  and  L.  Renier,  Inscr.  d’Alge'r.,  1825-1826. 

2  Dion,  liv.  17.  Men  were  sometimes  mistaken  about  their  fortunes,  or  found  the  office 
too  great  a  burden ;  for  I  see  that  in  the  year  1 9  an  aedile  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 
poverty  (Id.  liv  10). 

®  Insignia  consularia,  etc.,  or  inter  considares,  praetorios  .  .  .  referre.  Caesar  had  already 
done  so  (Suet.,  Julius  Caesar,  76  ;  Dion,  xliii.  47).  lie  likewise  bestowed  the  triumphalia 
ornamenta  (Suet.,  Oclav.  38). 
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At  ollicial  roceptioiis  the  senators  were  permitted  to  kiss  tlie 
^]nl])(n•()r ;  t  he  ruler  contented  liimself  with  saluting  the  illustrious 
knights  hy  name  when  he  wished  to  be  gracious  to  them. 

After  the  knights  came  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  held  a  place 
midway  between  the  ecpiestrian  order  and  the  plebs  urhana.  The 

privilege  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  fourth  decuria 
of  judges,  that  of  the 
ducenarii^  and  the 
thousand  posts  of  lo¬ 
cal  inspectors  which 
he  reserved  for  them,^ 
constituted  them  a 
distinct  class.  It 
seems  probable  that 
they  were  few  in 
number,  however,  for 
they  must  have  had 
a  tendency  to  rise 
higher  and  obtain  the 
gold  ring,  or  else  sink 
lower  and  share  with 
the  proletariat  the 
monthly  gratuities. 

NYMl'H  OK  niANA,  KOtlNO  IN  TIIK  GAKDKNS  OF  SALLUST.  Wlieil  CaeSai'  tOOk 

a  census  of  those  who 

were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  he  found  they  num- 
Ixu’ed  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.*^  Of  these  he  struck  off 
one  half,  and  for  the  remainder  ordered  that  every  year  the  prae¬ 
tor  should  replace  deceased  pensioners  by  lot  from  among  the  poor 


*  Possos.sinp;  t,wo  Imndrod  thousand  sesterces.  Tins  fourth  class  of  judges  was  organized 
in  the  year  17  u.  c.,  and  judged  da  lemorilms  aimimis  (Suet.,  Oclav.  32).  They  had  the  right 
to  wear  a,u  iron  ring  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  7),  —  a  paltry  distinction,  indeed,  but  one  which 
llattercd,  hecauso  it  gave  rank. 

-  There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  quarters  (Pliny,  Hixt.  Nat.  iii. !)),  and  four  or  five 
ins|)ectors  for  each  (|uarter,  chosen  annually  doubtless  hy  the  curator  regionis  from  among  the 
inhahitants  (e  plehe  cujvsqne  viciniaa  dectl.  Suet.,  Oclav.  30).  Augustus  granted  them  the 
right  of  wearing  on  certain  days  the  praeterta,  anil  of  having  two  viatores  (Dion,  Iv.  8).  In  his 
will  Tiherius  loft  them  a  siieeial  legacy  (Suet.,  Tiber.  76). 

”  Dion,  xliii.  21 ;  Suet,,  .luHus  Caenar,  41. 
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not  yet  inscribed  on  the  list.  The  disorders  which  followed  hi.s 
death,  together  with  the  increase  of  want,  raised  the  nuniber  to  the 
original  amount ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus  that  it  was  lowered  again  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand.^  His  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  facilitated  tliis 
reduction ;  in  order  to  render  it  lasting,  he  encouraged  work,  strove 
against  the  selfish  fashion  of  setting  slaves  free,  and  bestowed 
very  sparingly  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Thus  we  see,  then,  that 
beneath  the  real  Roman  society  there  were  two  hundred  thousand 
beggars,  —  a  standing  menace  to  the  public  peace.  But  being  rid 
of  its  demagogue  tribunes,  and  held  in  check  by  the  imperator’s 
praetorians,  the  plehs  urhana  confined  itself  to  begging,  and  made 
no  more  disturbances. 

Augustus  had  kept  up  the  ancient  republican  offices,  —  in  reality, 
less  as  functions  in  the  state,  with  a  power  of  their  own,  tlian 
as  titles  which  served  to  classify  men.  In  order  that  this  classi¬ 
fication  might  be  a  strict  one,  he  revived  the  ancient  precedents 
concerning  the  hierarchy  of  magistracies,  and  gave  them  new 
sanctions  by  the  very  exceptions  which  he  made. When  he 
required  a  formal  senatus-consultum  granting  his  grandson  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  lex  annalis,  no  man  would  be  bold  enough 
to  dare  to  exempt  himself  from  it.  Everywhere  and  in  every¬ 
thing  his  administration  tended  to  multiply  differences  of  social 
condition,  both  in  the  case  of  persons  and  of  cities  and  countries. 
For  instance,  he  divided  Rome  into  fourteen  districts,  and  these 
districts,  by  their  administrations  and  by  the  prerogatives  of  their 
inhabitants,  ^  were  placed  above  the  suburban  districts ;  and  these  in 
turn  were  more  favored  than  the  rest  of  Italy which  again  was 
looked  upon  by  provincials  as  a  privileged  land. 

1  In  the  year  2  n.c.  Three  years  previously,  the  poor  still  numbered  three  hundred  an<l 
twenty  thousand  (Dion,  Iv.  10). 

2  Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  20.  Numerous  inscriptions  give  in  the  clearest  manner  the  law  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  public  offices  (cursus  honorum)  ;  for  no  person  forgot  to  have  tlie  record  of  his  services 
engraved  on  his  tomb  in  the  order  in  which  his  functions  had  succeeded  each  other.  To 
exclude  from  high  offices  those  who  were  not  very  rich,  Augustus  added  to  the  obligations 
imposed  by  Sylla  on  the  praetors  that  of  giving  the  games  which  the  aediles  formerly  cele¬ 
brated.  The  consuls,  and  under  Claudius  the  quaestors,  were  also  com])elled  to  furnish  the 
people  with  games  (Dion,  lix.  14,  lx.  27;  Suet.,  Claud.  4;  Tac.,  .i  nn.  xi.  22). 

8  It  was  necessary  to  reside  at  Romo  in  order  to  obtain  an  office;  distributions  were  only 
made  to  the  plehs  urhana.  Rome  jiaid  less  dearly  for  salt  than  the  rest  of  Italy  (Livy,  xxix.  37). 

*  Alt  the  region  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rome  was  placed  under  the  pirisdiction  of  Ihii 
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Even  in  the  right  of  citizenship  Augustus  made  differences. 
The  new  man  did  not  hold  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  the  same 
title  as  the  man  who  was  born  to  it,^  and  the  provincial  honored 
with  the  toga  was  neither  in  right  nor  dignity  the  equal  of  the 
Roman.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  several  steps  to  mount 
in  reaching  the  jus  civitatis ;  Augustus  added  a  new  one,  —  no 
Egyptian  could  become  a  citizen  of  Rome  without  previously  being 
a  citizen  of  Alexandria.^  Add  to  this  the  great  and  permanent 
distinction  which  he  established  between  Quirites  and  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  formed  two  separate  peoples,  that  he  might  make  use 
of  the  one  to  control  the  other. 

Thus  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  the  very  top  the  classes  were 
clearly  defined ;  nor  were  they  less  so  among  the  provincials,  from 
the  dedititius  to  the  civis,  and  lower  than  this  from  servitude  to 
freedom.  There  was  the  slave  whom  manumission  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  made  eligible  for  the  citizenship ;  the  slave  who  could  only 
obtain  the  new  Latin  right  created  by  the  law  Junia-Norbana ;  and 
lastly  the  one  who  was  forbidden  to  come  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Rome,  and  whom  Gains  places  in  the  lowest  stage  of  freedom.^ 
“  Considering  it  of  extreme  inq^ortance,  ”  says  Suetonius,  “  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Roman  people  pure  and  untainted  with  a  mixture  of 
foreign  or  servile  blood,  he  not  only  bestowed  citizenship  with 
a  sparing  hand,  but  laid  some  restriction  upon  the  practice 
of  manumitting  slaves,  interposing  many  obstacles,  by  quibbles 

prefect  of  the  city,  and  was  exempt  from  the  payment  in  kind  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  Italy 
(Godefroy,  book  ix.;  Cod.  Theod.  de  Annona,  ii.  1;  and  Savigny,  Steurverf.  p.  22).  Certain 
freedmen  could  not  settle  in  the  suburbican  district  (Suet.,  Octav.  40,  and  Gaius,  Inst.  i.  27 :  Si 
contra  fecerint  ipsi  bonaque  eorum  publice  venire  juhentur').  “  He  did  not  make  Italy  quite 
equal  to  Rome,”  said  Suetonius  {Octav.  46).  The  lex  Papia  Poppaea  furnished  a  new  proof 
of  this  inequality.  The /us  trium  liberorum  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  him  who  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  to  obtain  it  in  Italy  it  was  necessary  to  have  four,  in  the  provinces,  five.  The  prohibition 
contained  in  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  forbidding  the  husband  to  alienate  the  praedium  dotale, 
only  applied  to  Italian  property  {Inst.  II.  viii.,  prooem.). 

1  With  respect  to  wills,  for  instance.  The  foreigner  who  had  not  obtained  theyws  cogna- 
tionis  as  well  as  the  /ms  civitatis  paid  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  even  when  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  This  distinction  was  only  abolished  by  Nerva  and  Traian  (Pliny,  Paneq.  37). 

2  Pliny,  Epist.  X.  4,  5,  22. 

*  Pessima  libertas  {Inst.  i.  68).  He  could  never  become  a  Roman  or  Latin  citizen.  The 
law  Aelia  Sentia,  passed  in  the  year  4  b.  c.  (Dion,  Iv.  13),  relegated  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
peregrini  dediiitii  (Gaius,  Inst.  i.  13-15).  The  Latini  Junlani  (law  of  the  year  19  n.  c.)  merely 
enjoyed  liberty ;  accordingly,  on  their  death  they  were  considered  as  having  never  issued  from 
slavery,  and  their  old  master  resumed  his  rights  over  their  property  (Gaius,  ibid.,  and  the  Inst. 
i.  5,  3). 
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respecting  the  number,  condition,  and  difference  of  those  who  were 
to  i)e  manumitted  ;  and  likewise  enacted  that  none  who  had  been 
put  in  chains  or  tortured  should  ever  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  any  degree.”  ^ 

It  was  in  the  theatre  that  the  Roman  people  were  best  to 
be  seen ;  there  they  were  with  their  pontiffs,  their  vestals,  and 
their  Senate.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus  the  greatest  confusion 
reigned  there ;  each  man  sat  down  wherever  he  could.^  But  the 
Emperor  introduced  order,  —  ordinavit ;  this  is  the  leading  idea  of 
his  whole  reign.  In  the  front  row  sat  the  magistrates ;  then 
the  senators  and  their  sons ;  behind  these  were  the  fourteen 
benches  of  the  knights.  The  people  were  separated  from  the 
soldiers  ;  the  married  plebeians  from  the  unmarried.  Women  had 
a  place  set  apart,  and  the  ragged  proletaries  were  relegated  to 
the  worst  places. 

Dress  marked  a  man’s  rank  ;  Augustus  strictly  maintained 
differences  here.  He  forbade  the  Greek  mantle,  and  drove  out 
of  the  Forum  those  who  had  not  the  toga ;  for,  as  his  poet-laureate 
said,  “It  is  by  the  toga  that  the  royal  nation  is  recognized.” 
Horace  is  right  in  two  senses  :  the  toga  was  the  sign  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  by  its  amplitude  and  the  elegance  of  its  folds  it 
was  one  of  the  stateliest  garments  that  man  has  ever  worn, 
especially  when  the  purple  border  contrasted  with  its  pure  white¬ 
ness.  Seen  on  the  cold  figures  which  this  nation  has  left  us  of 
itself,  it  contributes  to  maintain  the  fame  of  Roman  gravity. 
But  strip  it  off  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  which  encumbered 
the  Rome  of  Augustus,  and  you  find  a  vain  society,  in  which 
each  sought  eagerly  after  some  distinction,  and  set  his  pride 
upon  obtaining  something  glittering,  or  at  least  something  which 
ranked  apart. 

These  tendencies  became  evident  even  in  the  penal  law.  The 
Twelve  Tables  awarded  the  same  penalties  for  the  same  offences, 
whoever  the  guilty  party  might  be,  provided  he  were  a  citizen ;  * 


1  'I'he  law  Furia  Caninia  (8  A.  d.)  limited  the  number  of  testamentary  freedmen,  and  the 
law  yle/(a  Senlia  forbade  a  master  of  loss  than  twenty  years  of  age  to  liberate  a  slave,  praeter 
quam  si  causain  npud  consilium  prohaverit  (Ulp.,  i.  13). 

^  Speclnnili  confusissivium  ac  solulissirnum  morem  correxit  ordinavitque  (Suet.,  Octav.  44). 
8  Livy  still  said  :  Lex  est  surda,  inexorabilis  .  .  .  nec  causis  nec  personis  variat. 

8 
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the  new  legislation  separated  the  great  from  the  small,  those 
whom  it  called,  even  while  it  punished  them,  honorable  men 
{honesti),  from  those  of  whom  it  spoke  only  with  disdain,  —  men 
of  no  account  [humiles)  ;  and  it  fixed  two  categories  of  punishments, 
the  more  rigorous  for  the  poorer.  It  is  not  known  at  what 
period  this  insulting  distinction  was  established ;  but  it  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  state  of  society,  whose  laws  and  tradi¬ 
tions  acknowledged  the  higher  origin  of  the  patrician,  the  absolute 
power  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  his  household,  the  unlimited 
authority  of  a  master  over  his  slaves,  the  strict  rights  of  a  patron 
over  his  freedmeri,  —  to  which,  consequently,  equality  could  never 
have  been  known.  Such  an  organization  of  city  and  family 
left  the  poor  man  no  place  save  in  the  clientship  of  the  arrogant 
rich  whom  Martial  calls  kings ;  and  Cicero  and  Sallust  are  only 
expressing  the  thoughts  of  these  latter  when  they  speak  of  “  the 
starveling  crowd,  depraved  in  manners,  inflated  in  hopes,  and 
whose  inmost  thoughts  are  envy.”  The  ancient  political  law 
expelled  the  aerarii  from  the  comitium  and  the  army ;  the  new 
one  placed  them  in  an  inferior  position  judicially.  Augustus 
determined  the  classes  whose  testimony  should  not  be  accepted 
in  a  court  of  justice,^  and  one  of  his  jurisconsults,  Labeo,  declared 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  humilis  to  bear  witness  against  an 
honestioT.  We  have  seen  how  the  triumvirs  began  that  legislation 
which  decreed  different  punishments  for  the  same  offence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  social  condition  of  the  offender.^  In  the  paintings  of 
the  little  commonplace  city  of  Pompeii  many  grotesque  scenes 
occur,  for  the  ancestors  of  Pulcinello  who  dwelt  there  loved  a 
coarse  kind  of  pleasantry  ;  but  not  one  representation  of  popular 
life  is  found,  for  they  despised  it. 

The  language,  which  had  hitherto  been  severe  in  its  sober 
elegance,  became  overloaded  and  turgid.  The  Oriental  emjdiasis 
which  for  two  centuries  past  had  been  spoiling  the  tongue  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  soon  began  to  act  upon  that  of  Cicero 
and  Vergil.  Common  words  no  longer  sufficed ;  the  senators  as¬ 
sumed  or  received  the  qualification  'of  darissimus  the  members 

^  Digest,  xx-ii.  5.  3,  sec.  .5. 

*  See  my  j)aper  on  the  Ilonesliores  and  Ilumiliores  in  the  collection  of  the  Me'm.  de  l^Acad. 
•des  Inscripl.,  vol.  xxix.  i)art  i. 

®  ATost  Eminent.  We  find  this  title  already  used  under  Claudius  (cf.  Orelli,  No.  3,113) ;  it 
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of  the  equestrian  order  are  tlie  iUmlrefi,  and  their  service  in  tiie 
army  was  called  <sj)lendidn  iriilitia.  Soon,  with  the  pre^gress 
of  ,  servility,  everything  became  “  divine  and  sacred,”  even  in 
the  palace  of  the  prolligate  Caesars.  Some  laughed  at  all  this ; 
Augustus  even  heard  the  favorite  of  Maecemas  scolf  at  these 
classifications,  which  wore  made  by  fortune,  not  merit.  Hut  the 
Romans  accepted  them,  and  the  use  of  exaggerated  superlatives 
has  passed  to  their  descendants :  from  the  Alps  to  the  Channel  of 
Malta  the  Jdccellenza  has  long  prevailed. 


TI.  —  Means  empeoyed  eou  insuring  Order  and  Comport. 


Tins  people,  outwardly  so  carefidly  classed,  still  required  corn 
to  feed  it,  games  to  amuse  it,  and  an  active  police  to  keep  watch 
in  its  stead  against  the  Tiber  and  robbers,  fire  and  plague,  and 
all  the  ills  to  which  its  carelessness  left  it  so  greatly  exposed. 
Augustus  took  care  not  to  „  , 

o  No.  1. 


leave  these  requirements  un- 
supplicd.  He  know  that  he 
must  furnish  bread  if  ho 
wished  to  secure  order,  — 
that  one  solo  aim  of  h  is  ad¬ 
ministration.  Accordingly, 
his  great  business  in  Rome, 
after  strengthening  his  jjow- 
er,  was  to  guarantee  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the 
immense  popidation  which 
encumbered  the  city.  lie 
would  willingly  tuwo  avoid-  „„ 

ed  doing  so,  and  have  sent 

this  inconvenient  crowd  out  into  the  country.  Rut  the  distributions 


was  applied  to  the  wives  and  children  of  senators  (hi.,  ;  Renier,  /mtr.  d' Ahjdr.,  182.5, 

1827,  etc.). 

'  From  two  specimens  found  in  the  excavations.  No.  1,  a  tessera  of  older  pattern,  a 
tablet  upon  which  is  stamped  the  number  of  measures  to  be  received;  No.  2,  a  tessera  of 
more  recent  date,  a  hbllow  ball  with  tlu!  (jnantity  obtained  written  upon  it.  IJjion  the 
frnmentalionp.it,  sec  Vol.  IT.  j).  -12.5. 
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were  a  legacy  of  the  Republic ;  and  we  have  seen  that  an  idea  of 
right  attached  to  them  which  the  Gracchi  and  even  Cato  had 

recognized,  and  Caesar 
respected.  Augustus 
made  the  frum&nta- 
tiones  an  imperial  in¬ 
stitution  under  the 
direction  of  the  prae- 
fectus  annonae,  who 
was  the  judge  in  all 
cases,  civil  or  criminal, 
relating  to  trade  in 
grain.  At  first  all, 
rich  and  poor  alike, 
had  been  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an 
advantage  won  by  all ; 
later,  the  senators 
and  knights  had  been 
excluded.  Augustus 
drew  up  the  frumen- 
tary  law  settling  the 
quantity  of  wheat  to 
be  supplied  by  the 
^  provinces  for  the  con¬ 

sumption  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  the  soldiers  and 

the  citizens  dwelling  in  Rome  [annona  militaris  and  annona  civica) ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  determined  the  number  of  individuals  receiv'- 
ing  it,  —  two  hundred  thousand  out  of  a  population  doubtless  exceed¬ 
ing  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  souls.^  The  annona  was  at 
this  time  only  a  relief  granted  to  necessitous  persons  and  all  those 
who,  without  being  actually  destitute,  were  not  in  comfortable 


TOMB  OF  THE  BAKER  EURYSACES.^ 


^  Tomb  of  the  baker  Eurysaces  (found  in  1838  during  the  demolition  of  a  tower  in  Rome), 
with  an  inscription  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  tomb  is  made  of  old 
kneading-troughs  (Orelli,  No.  7,267,  and  Annales  de  I’Inst.  archeoL,  1838,  p.  231). 

®  In  the  year  5  of  our  era  a  gratuity  of  sixty  denarii  each  was  given  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  of  the  plebs.  Many  plebeians,  then,  were  not  included  in  the  usual 
distributions. 
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circumstances.  The  quantity  of  wheat  given,  —  a  bushel  and  a 
half  a  month,  that  is  to  say,  scarcely  the  ration  assigned  to  a 
slave  or  a  prisoner,  —  was  not  sufficient  to  support  a  family.^  As 
this  assistance  did  not  free  those  who  received  it  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking  other  means  of  support,  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  thanks  to  the  unnona,  a  whole  people  were  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  idleness. 

Tliis  wlieat  cost  the  state  nothing,  since  it  was  furnished 
by  the  frumentary  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  forward  the 
grain  to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Thence  the  vessels  of  the  mari¬ 
time  cities  transported  it  to  Rome,^  so  that  the  treasury  had  nothing 
to  pay  but  the  cost  of  storage  and  keeping  in  the  granaries  of  the 
city.  But  if  we  consider  that  taxation  in  kind  was  in  the  case  of 
the  frumentary  provinces  a  reduction  from  their  tax  in  money,® 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  increased  by  the  sum  represented 
by  the  wheat  furnished,  we  must  admit  that  these  distributions 
caused  the  state  an  annual  expenditure  equal  to  eight  dollars  and 
a  half  for  each  person,  or  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  all.^ 
With  every  reason  we  do  the  same  thing  under  better  forms  and  in 
larger  proportions.  At  Paris  in  1876  the  bureaux  de  hienfaisance 
succored  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  persons,  who  received 
on  an  average  51  francs  11  centimes  each;  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  other  citizens,  —  or  a  number  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  persons  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  annona,  —  earning  less 

than  four  hundred  francs,  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 

\ 

^  The  modiua  being  equivalent  to  1  gallon  (7.3G  pints),  5  modii=  1  bushel,  1  gallon,  4.8 
pints,  which  gave  about  92  lbs.  of  bread.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  processes  of  grind¬ 
ing  and  bread-making,  the  wheat  scarcely  yielded  its  weight  in  bread  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 
120),  whereas  with  us  100  lbs.  of  flour  give  at  least  130  lbs.  of  bread.  Now  with  92  lbs.  of 
bread  a  family  could  not  be  supported;  and  Dion  is  right  in  saying  (Iv.  26)  :  'Q.s  de  ov8e  eKeivo 

(TCpKTiv  e^ffpKeaev. 

^  Cic.,  Verr.  iii.  14.  Thus  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  carry  to  Sidon  the  fourth  part  of 
the  crops  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  109,  6;  Tac.,  Ann.  xiii.  51). 

®  The  value  of  the  wheat  delivered  by  Egypt  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  talents. 

*  According  to  the  Verrine  Orations  (iii.  75)  the  modius,  which  in  commerce  was  worth 
one  denarius  (Dureau  de  la  Malle,  iScon.  polit.  i.  108),  only  cost  the  state  three  sesterces.  As 
each  person  on  the  lists  received  sixty  every  year,  the  annual  expense  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  sesterces,  or  not  quite  nine  dollars  for  each  recipient ;  one  sesterce  —  a  hundredth  of 
the  aureus  —  being  a  little  less  than  five  cents  (Levasseur,  De  la  valeur  des  monnaies  romaines, 
pp.  28  and  29),  which  makes  the  total  expenditure  something  less  than  two  million  dollars. 
It  would  be  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  if,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  warehousing,  we  accept 
the  trade  price  for  the  state  corn  four  sesterces  instead  of  three. 
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personal  dues  and  those  on  movable  property,  which  the  city  paid 
for  them,  without  the  character  of  the  individuals  being  taken  into 
consideration  at  Paris  any  more  than  at  Rome.  Official  assistance 

costs  thrice  as  much  in  tlie 
capital  of  France  as  it  cost  in 
the  capital  of  the  Empire ;  ^ 
but  what  now  bears  the  good 
name  of  charity  was  called 
corruption  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  times  of  famine  Augus¬ 
tus  doubled  the  ration,  —  of¬ 
ten,  indeed,  he  surprised  the 
people  with  unexpected  dona¬ 
tions.  In  his  eleventh  consul¬ 
ship  he  twelve  times  gave 
them  wheat  bought  at  his  own 
expense ;  and  at  each  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  his  life  he  made 
distributions  of  money,  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  as 
much  as  four  hundred  sester¬ 
ces  a  head,  —  in  all,  a  sum 
equal  to  about  twenty-seven 
million  dollars.  His  edicts 
had  forbidden  candidates  to 
scatter  money  among  the 

AUGUSTUS,  CROWNED  WITH  WHEAT.®  tribCS  ; hom  this  it  WUS  COn- 

cluded  that  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  buying  up  the  whole  Roman  people.  In  that 
case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  did  not  value  themselves 
at  a  very  high  price,  -7-  a  little  more  than  two  dollars  each  per  annum.'* 


^  In  1873  the  Assistance  puhlique  in  Paris  expended  12,420,000  francs  out  of  its  own 
revenues,  and  it  received  from  the  city  a  subvention  of  14,474,977  francs.  The  city  also  paid 
the  treasury  4,520,370  francs  in  redemption  of  the  180,000  dues  on  persons  and  movables. 

^  Dion,  liv.  13-17.  The  penalty  incurred  by  such  canvassing  was  exclusion  from  all 
magistracies  for  five  years. 

®  As  a  member  of  the  college  of  Fratres  Armies,  and  in  memory  of  his  care  in  securing 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  people  (Vatican,  Aluseo  Pio-Clemenliiio,  Hall  of  Busts,  No. 
281). 

*  According  to  the  Monum.  Ancyr.  (No.  15)  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
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One  day,  after  a  gladiatorial  display,  they  granted  to  him  who  had 
given  it  the  privilege  of  appointing  at  his  own  single  will  one  of 
the  praetors  every  year.^  This  was  even  more  than  Esau’s  birth¬ 
right,  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

What  declamations  would  be 
spared  if  men  were  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  ancient 
society,  wherein  these  liberalities, 
which  were  of  common  occurrence, 
were  an  honor  to  those  who  be¬ 
stowed  and  those  who  received !  In 
former  times  the  patron  had  been 
under  obligations  to  secure  his  client 
a  piece  of  ground ;  now  he  secured 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  the  sportula. 

Every  morning  the  poor  man  came 
to  the  door  of  a  noble  or  wealthy 
house  and  held  out  his  provision- 
basket  and  his  hand ;  into  the  one 
the  distributing  slave  disdainfully 
dropped  the  remnants  of  the  feast, 
and  into  the  other  some  small  coin. 

Augustus,  having  become  the  uni¬ 
versal  patron,  owed  the  Roman 
people  the  sportula,  and  gave  it. 

In  this  society  the  rich  had  also  the  duty  of  amusing  the  poor ; 
the  nobles  had  never  failed  to  do  so,  and  Augustus  followed  their 
example.  The  spectacles  were  of  two  kinds,  —  the  ludi,  or  scenic 
representations  and  races  in  the  circus,  which  recurred  on  fixed  days ; 
and  the  munera,  or  combats  either  of  gladiators  or  wild  beasts. 
He  regulated  the  cost  and  number  of  those  given  by  magistrates 
and  private  individuals,  but  he  himself  gave  many.  “  I  have 
made  ten  thousand  gladiators  fight  in  the  arena,”  he  says  in  the 


Home  in  ready  money  375,000,000  sesterces  and  31,200,000  denarii,  or  500,000,000  sesterces, 
which  make  a  sum  of  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  average  number  of  recipients  was 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  which  makes  a  sum  of  about  a  hundred  dollars  received 
by  each  citizen  in  forty-four  years,  or  a  little  over  two  dollars  a  year. 

^  Dion,  li.  23. 

^  From  the  Capitol,  Hall  of  Philosophers,  No.  16. 
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Testament  of  Ancyra,  “  and  I  have  caused  three  thousand  five 
hundred  wild  beasts  to  he  hunted  there.”  In  a  single  one  of 
these  hunts  two  hmidred  and  sixty  lions  were  killed.  On  another 
occasion  he  caused  a  broad  canal  to  he  dug  along  the  Tiber ;  and 
thirty  galleys  of  three  or  four  banks  of  oars,  with  a  greater 
number  of  small  vessels,  divided  into  two  ileets  and  manned  by 
three  thousand  men,  not  counting  the  sailors,  furnished  tlie  multi¬ 
tude  with  the  representation  of  a  naval  combat. 

Treating  the  people  like  a  child  whom  it  was  necessary  at  any 
price  to  divert,  he  had  curiosities  sent  from  all  ])arts  of  the  Kmpire, — 
a  rhinoceros,  a  snake  lifty  cubits  long,  or  a  monstrous  tiger,  d’hirty- 
six  crocodiles  came  from  Egypt  at  once,  and  he  made  the  Flaminian 
-circus  into  a  lake  for  them.  Even  when  it  was  not  a  festival 
day,”  says  his  biographer,  ‘‘  if  anything  reached  him  which  had 
not  yet  been  seen  at  Rome,  he  caused  it  to  be  at  once  exhibited 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.”  During  Agrip})a’s  aedileship,  in  the 
jear  38,  the  games  had  lasted  two  whole  months ; '  and  Varro 
exclaims  :  “  At  Rome  life  is  but  a  sinfeit  of  pleasures  every 
-day.”^ 

The  people  did  not  relish  any  contempt  of  their  pleasures; 
they  would  have  their  leaders  take  part  in  the  public  amuse¬ 
ments.  Caesar  had  nearly  lost  his  popularity  through  occupying 
himself  with  business  during  the  performance.  Augustus  care¬ 
fully  avoided  committing  the  like  error,  lie  remained  whole 
■days  at  the  games.  If  any  public  necessity  obliged  him  to  absent 
himself,  he  asked  permission,^  and  appointed  some  person  to  take 
his  place. 

He  protected  actors,  deprived  the  magistrates  of  the  right  of 
■causing  them  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  interested  himself  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  mimes.  “  It  is  for  your  interest,  Caesar,”  said 
Pylades  to  him,  “  that  the  people  should  occiq)y  themselves  with 
Bathyllus  and  me.”  ^  Augustus  did  not  need  the  advice  of  tlie 
mime  to  make  him  leave  the  Roman  people  those  circus  passions 
.and  that  liberty  in  theatrical  matters  which  alone  it  never  lost ; 

*  Fifty-nine  days,  —  probably  taken  from  tlie  whole  year  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xxxv.  7). 

^  De  re  rust.  iii.  2. 

®  Petila  veriia  (Suet.,  Octav.  45). 

*  Dion,  liv.  17  ;  Macro!).,  Saturn,  ii.  7  ;  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  77, 
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rather  he  stimulated  them.  He  honored  with  his  patrouay;e,” 
says  Suetonius,  ‘‘  all  sorts  of  })Oople  who  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  success  of  the  public  entertainments.  lie  not  only 
maintained,  but  enlarged,  the  privileges  of  the  wrestlers,  lie  de¬ 
prived  the  magistrates  of  the  power  of  correcting  play-actors,  which 
by  an  ancient  law  was  allowed  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
restricting  their  jurisdiction  entirely  to  the  times  of  perforinanee 
and  to  misdenieanors  in  the  theatres.”  '  ' 

In  still  another  way  he  paid  his  court  to  the  multitude.  These 
men  of  the  South  were  all  artists  and  i)oets.  Lacking  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life,  they  demanded  fetes ;  and  if  their  city  was  beautiful, 
they  never  noticed  that  their  Iiovels  were  filthy.  In  fact  these 
hovels  were  not  their  dwellings.  In  that  delicious  climate,  where 
the  days  are  so  fair  and  the  nights  so  soft,  they  lived  in  the  open 
air;  and  the  porticos,  temples,  triunipluil  arches,  and  statues  were 
really  theirs,  since  they  ceaselessly  enjoyed  them.  Augustus  pro¬ 
moted  this  taste  also.  Caesar  had  set  him  the  example,  and  he 
continued  the  latter’s  great  works.  For  himself,  he  built  upon  the 
Palatine  a  dwelling  wliich  was  the  beginning  of  that  series  of 
palaces  with  which  the  Emperors  covered  the  Royal  Hill ;  and 
since  the  Republic  still  existed,  or  at  least  was  said  to  exist,  he 
required  his  friends  and  the  chief  senators  to  follow  the  republican 
customs,  and  help  with  theii-  fortunes  in  decorating  the  city.'’ 
The  Campus  Martius,  round  which  inost  of  these  buildings  were 
grouped,  formed  a  new  city,  consisting  not  of  houses,  but  entirely 
made  up  of  temples,  theatres,  and  porticos. 

Agrippa,  as  skilful  in  these  labors  of  peace  as  in  those  of 
war,  built,  says  Suetonius,  a  countless  number  of  bcautifid  edihees. 
One  of  them,  the  Pantheon  (Santa  Maria  Rotonda),  still  exists, 
and  bears  on  its  front  these  words :  d/.  A(jr  f  j)a  L.  F.  cos.  tertiimi 
fecit.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  thought  from  the  name  afterwards 

1  'I’ac.,  yin?!,  i.  ir?. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  Gratitude  to  the  able  diroetor  of  the 
excavations  on  the  Palatine,  Senator  Pietro  Hosa.  who  has  done  so  much  for  archa'olo<ry  hy 
his  discoveries,  and  who  intends  to  I’estore  to  ns  the  whole  of  Au<j;ustus’s  house,  a  portion  of 
which  is  still  under  the  wardens  of  the  Villa  Mills.  A  very  ])leasant  visit  may  be  jiaid  to 
the  Palatine  with  M.  Poissier’s  Promenadcit  archeolncjiqueti  (pj).  51-1 10)  for  a  jfuido. 

®  Principes  viros  .mepp. /lortalus  (’sl,  ut  .  .  .  inonumpnlis  .  .  .  ‘iirhrin  <i<l()rii(vr»t  (Swot.,  OntniK 
29).  A  temple  built  hy  a  private  individual  had  l,o  he  kept  up  by  his  posterity.  (See  chap. 
Ixx.  sec.  2.) 
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bestowed  upon  it,  consecrated  to  all  the  deities  of  Olympus.  In 
the  interior,  facing  the  entrance,  stood  no  doubt  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Ultor,  who  had  exacted  from  all  Caesar’s  murderers  the 
expiation  of  their  crime.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  God  of 
Vengeance  were  the  deities  and  heroes  of  the  predestined  race, — 
Mars  and  Venus,  Aeneas  and  lulus,  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
patrician  Rome,  and  Caesar,  the  founder  of  imperial  Rome.  Augus¬ 
tus  refused  to  take  his  seat  among  the  immortals,  and  discreetly 
placed  his  statue  outside,  near  the  door ;  and  on  the  other  side 
he  caused  to  be  placed  that  of  Agrippa. 

Inclined  by  his  practical  genius  towards  useful  enterprises, 
Agrippa  during  his  aedileship  brought  into  Rome  the  Aqua 
Virgo,  a  spring  said  to  have  been  discovered  and  pointed  out  to 
the  thirsty  Roman  soldiers  by  a  young  maiden.  To  this  very  day, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  it  still  supplies  half 
of  Rome  with  clear  fresh  water  (the  fountain  of  Trevi).  “He 
built  the  Diribitorium,  the  largest  edifice  that  was  ever  covered 
with  a  roof;^  he  repaired  the  ancient  canals,  established  seven 
hundred  drinking  troughs,  a  hundred  and  five  playing  fountains, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs,  a  hundred  and  seventy  free  baths ; 
and  upon  these  constructions  he  placed  three  hundred  statues 
and  four  hundred  marble  columns.  All  of  which  he  did  in  one 
year.”  ^  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the  Emperor  two  hundred 
and  forty  slave  engineers  whom  he  had  trained,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  presented  by  Augustus  to  the  state  for  the  completion  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  of  his  great  minister. 

Augustus  also  boasted  of  having  “  repaired  the  aqueducts, 
which  were  falling  into  ruins,  and  doubled  the  volume  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia  by  leading  a  new  spring  into  the  conduit  which 
carried  it  to  Rome.”  By  widening  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had ,  long  been  obstructed  and  narrowed  by  ruined 
buildings,  he  restrained  the  river  for  some  time  from  periodically 
devastating  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city.®  He  attached,  and 
justly,  so  much  importance  to  putting  an  end  to  the  disastrous 

1  This  edifice  was  used  for  the  inspection  of  votes,  the  payment  of  troops,  and  the 
distribution  of  gratuities  among  the  people  (Dion,  Iv.  8;  Suet.,  Claud.  18;  Pliny,  Ilixt. 
Nat.  vi.  40). 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  24,  sec.  9. 

®  Suet.,  Octav.  30,  and  De  Rossi,  Plante  di  Roma,  p.  30. 
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inuiKlatioris  of  the  river  that  lie  instituti'd  :i  spc'claJ  coininissioii 
of  cu7’atores  alvei  et  ripamvi  Tihcria  ct  cloacaniiii.  iirhis. 

To  secure  Rome  against  clisordtir  and  lire!,  lu^  dividtul  thci  (ti(,y 
into  fourteen  districts,  and  each  distrie.t  into  (|iia.rl.ers.  d'lu'.  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  districts  was  intrusted  to  aanuiaJ  niagis(.ra,t(is, 
under  the  superior  authority  of  tlu;  city  pi’cde.et ;  ‘  lha,(,  of  tlu! 
quarters  to  inspectors  chosen  from  among  tlie  inhabitants  ilunn- 
selves  {vicomagistri). 

Seven  cohorts  of  night  watchmen,  subdivided  int.o  senam 
posts,  one  for  every  two  districts,  under  the  command  of  a  |)i’(d’e(!t, 
of  the  equestrian  order,  were  charged  with  the  duly  of  pi’evanding 
and  extinguishing  hres.*"^  These  vtgiles,  all  frciedmen,’*  eoidd  obtain 
after  three  years’  service  the  tessera  frumen/.arut,  and  with  it 
the  full  citizenship.  The  maintenance  of  order  during  the  day 
was  looked  after  by  the  three  urhaai  coliorts,  in  e-asii  of  need 
assisted  by  the  praetorians.  When  Angnstns  gave  gaanes  in  tln^ 
Campus  Martins,  and  all  the  people  llocikcal  thither,  he  caused 
the  deserted  city  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers,  h^st  rohlx'.rs  should 
plunder  the  empty  houses  of  the  inhaJ)ita,nts,  —  a  precaution  whic.h 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  to  which  society  had  been  hi'onght 
by  twenty  years  of  civil  war. 

The  true  remedy  against  want  is  the  labor  of  tlu)  poor,  not 
the  alms  of  the  wealthy.  But  on  tliis  sidqect  tluu'e  existcal  maaiy 
prejudices  and  inveterate  habits.  Ancient  Ivome  had  known  only 
one  method  of  enriching  herself,  —  wa.r  j  since  new  Rome  wished  to 
keep  the  temple  of  Janus  shut,  she  must  seek  some  other  in(\a.ns 
of  escaping  want.  The  Emperors  of  the  later  ages  thought  th(^y 
had  discovered  it  in  the  organizaJion  of  labor  into  heredil-aiy  <!or- 
porations.  Augustus  was  more  clear-sight(!d  ;  lui  cont(ml,(u1  himsidf 
with  encouraging  it.  Many  branc.luis  of  industry  which  had  not 
fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  and  the  nndtiplii'd 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  .30. 

®  The  praefeclux  vif/iluvi  cxereiaed  criminiil  jiiriadietioii  over  inceiidiarioH  and  rohlaTN. 
Grave  cases  were  reserved  for  the  prefecd.  of  the  city. 

8  In  the  year  23  ho  had  given  six  hnndixid  slavi'.s  to  tlie  cnrule  aediles  lor  servicci  in  ease's 
of  fire  (Dion,  liv.  2);  in  A.d.  5  he  orgiinized  the  ('orps  of  vu/Ur.s,  who  w('r<'  at  (irst  drawn  I'roin 
the  classes  of  servile  origin.  Later  they  were  taken  fi-oin  olhe'r  classes  (Dion,  Iv.  2(1).  Kaeh 
of  these  night-guards  carried  a  hell  with  which  to  snininon  liis  comrades  in  ease'  eif  ime'd 
(7(Z.  liv.  4).  All  the  cities  followeel  the.  example  e)f  Iteeme',  and  hail  |mhlie'  slave's  tee  mainliiin 
order,  attend  to  the  roads,  anel  discharge  llu'  leiwe'r  eellii'eis  of  (he  administral iein. 
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needs  of  a  great  city,  attracted  the  common  people  to  seek  from 
labor  the  gains  which  might  help  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  dis¬ 
tributions.  The  buildings  by  which  the  face  of  the  city  was 
changed,  furnished  occupation  to  the  proletaries,  and  the  Emperor’s 
efforts  to  bring  up  agriculture  restored  a  little  life  here  and  there 

in  the  country  districts.  Lastly,  the  immense  commerce  carried  on 

« 

between  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  world  induced^  a  return  to  legiti¬ 
mate  industry  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  long  lived  by  fraud 
and  mendicancy.  And  Augustus  so  managed  the  distributions 
of  corn  that  as  much  account  was  taken  of  husbandmen  and 
traders,”  says  Suetonius,  “  as  of  the  idle  populace.”  ^  We  may 
add  that  the  Emperor  had  a  vague  conception  of  the  modern 
idea  of  credit  when  he  lent  capital  without  interest  to  any  man 
who  could  give  security  for  double  the  amount.^ 

Another  means  of  furnishing  hands  for  traffic  and  agricul¬ 
ture  was  the  diminution  of  enforced  leisure ;  he  suppressed  thirty 
holidays.® 

We  know  how  much  Augustus  was  aided  in  this  task  by 
Vergil,  who  repeats  in  the  most  perfect  of  his  poems  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Octavius  in  the  First  Eclogue,  — 

Pascite,  ut  ante,  hoves,  fueri  ;  submittite  tauros. 

His  Georgies  are  a  magnificent  eulogium  upon  agricultural  labor. 
Horace,  too,  celebrates  the  fruitfulness  which  again  reigned  in 
the  country;  and  to  second  the  Emperor  in  this  work,  Yarro,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  wrote  his  Precepts  of  Agriculture. 

^  Suetonius,  Octav.  42. 

2  Ibid.  41. 

®  Ibid.  32.  lie  supi)ressed  only  honorary  festivals,  —  that  is,  those  instituted  by  private 
individuals ;  during’  the  others  it  was  forbidden  to  work.  AVheii  the  king  of  the  sacrifices  and 
the  fiainens  went  out  on  that  day  they  were  preceded  by  heralds,  who  enjoined  the  jieople  not 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  day  by  doing  any  work  with  their  hands.  Any  man  disobeying 
was  punished  by  a  fine  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Praecia,  and  Macrob.,  Saturn,  i.  IG).  Columella  (iii.  12,  9) 
reckons  forty-five  days  of  festival  or  of  rain  quihus  non  aratur ;  and  TertuUian  {De  Idol.  14) 
says  that  among  the  pagans  the  feast-days  did  not  reach  the  number  of  the  fifty  days  of 
rejoicing  among  the  Christians. 
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III.  —  Religious  Reform. 

As  Roman  society  grew  calmer,  Augustus  tried  to  render  it 
nobler ;  and  in  order  to  employ,  after  so  many  agitations,  all 
the  conservative  elements,  he  became  a  teacher  of  morals  and 
religion.  He  ordered  collections  of  sentences  from  the  old  authors 
to  be  made,  and  sent  them  to  the  provincial  magistrates.  In 
the  Senate  were  read  by  his  orders  discourses  which  had  been 
delivered  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,’  or  else 
new  harangues  upon  pure  morality ;  and  he  forbade  the  judges  to 
enter  any  man’s  house  during  their  year  of  office.  But  these  were 
petty  measures  which  did  no  good.^  Nevertheless,  he  boasted  in 
his  Testament  of  having  revived  ancient  manners.  “  By  new  laws,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  again  brought  into  honor  the  long-forgotten 
examples  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  my  edicts  I  have  set  forth  for 
the  imitation  of  all  men  our  fathers’  virtues.” 

The  reformer  of  morals  desired  to  be  a  religious  reformer  also, 
and  to  strengthen  among  the  people  the  beliefs  which  he  himself 
did  not  hold.  Faith  in  the  great  gods  of  the  nobles,  artists,  and 
poets  was  passing  away,  but  it  still  clung  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  with  its  legends,  its  unclean  train  of  impostors 
from  Eastern  lands,  where  religious  charlatans,  half  deceived,  half 
deceivers,  ever  swarm,  Roman  paganism  still  remained  a  power. 
Vainly  does  Livy  assert  that  even  the  people  no  longer  believe  in 
the  signs  sent  by  the  gods,®  and  Propertius  that  the  spider  covers 
the  temples  with  its  web,  and  that  weeds  hide  the  neglected  gods ;  * 
men  still  visited  the  altars,  and  occupied  themselves  with  omens 
especially.  The  pretended  revelations  of  auspices  and  prodigies,  of 
oracles  and  stars,  well  suited  these  men,  wliom  an  unwholesome 
curiosity  urged  to  ask  what  should  be  in  the  future  the  will  of 
the  gods,  instead  of  by  their  own  energy  constraining  that  future 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  89. 

^  We  have  seen  (p.  114)  that  he  also  defined  the  categories  of  men  whose  evidence  should 
not  be  accepted  in  a  court  of  justice;  that  was  of  more  use. 

®  Nihil  deos  portendere  vulgo  nunc  credunt  (xliii.  1.3). 

*  ii.  6.  Cf.  Saint  Augustine,  T>e  Civitate.  Dei,  vii.  9. 
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1,0  s<!0f)n()  fjnirioTiily  pr(!p;i,rod  and  hravnly  carried  fait.  jMore- 

ovfjr  religion  finly,  ninfie  tlnire  was  a,s  yet  nf>  .science,  accounted 
for  natural  plmnornfuia ;  it  alfuifj  fdj.scurely  answered  tfie  questions 
whicl)  man  is  ever  asking  alsmt  liis  dfs.stiny  ;  and  the  greate.st  sceptic 
in  tlifi  midsi,  of  fiis  [deasures  felt  its  influence  as  soon  as  danger 
apjsjared.  Did  rifit  Ilonus;  institute  an  annual  sacrifice  in  gratitude 
to  tlif!  gfids  who  had  [a'cserverJ  him  frimi  the  fall  of  a  ‘Dmr.sed  tree?” 
'I'hus,  sjiiritualize.d  hy  .Home,  apfxjaring  coarse  to  otfier.s,  hut  mixed 
up  with  ihiur  wlude  (ixistence,  ilie  pagan  religion  continued  to  exist. 

'I’his  pcfjple  had  morcfwer  ;i.llf;wed  themselves  to  he  fettered  hy 
numhfirless  rif.es  f,o  a  form  of  worship  made  up  of  ceremonies,  and 
surrounded  their  g(;ds  with  that  f)fmi[)0us  devotiem  which  the 
Romans  of  all  agfjs  have  hwed.  'I’lie  magistratffs  encouraged  it 
through  policy,  the  le;irned  from  curiosity,  ]jhilo.sophers  in  (lontempt 
for  the,  vulgar,  ami  f-lu!  juriscon.sults  that  tliey  might  find  therein 
a  sanci.ion  for  their  laws.  Daesar,  who  denied  a  future  life,  wrote 
a  hook  upon  ausfiices ;  V;i.rrfi,  win;  helieved  ordy  in  the  soul  of  the 
world,  nevertheless  rehi,t(!S  in  a,  grea,t  work  all  the  stories  of 
Olympus;  and  Oicero,  so  dfjvfmt  in  his  orations,  in  his  hfioks  scfrlfs 
at,  l.he,  gods  and  their  pnisages,  and  even  at  the  famous  lots  of 
I’ramieste.  ‘‘Wlait  magistrate,”  says  he,  “what  man  of  sense 
rfiSorl.H  I/O  them?” 

In  thfi  (!yes  of  these  gr(!a,t  men  religion  was  a  useful  thing,  hut 
not  a  necessary  onfi ;  for  f/hey  tluaight,  like  Socrates,  that  there  was 
very  little  connection  hef/Ween  religion  and  morals,  and  even,  with 
Aristf)tl(j,  that  these  two  id(;as  were,  ah.solutely  .separate. 

Augustus  j)rot(!cted  religion  as  expedifmt.  llveTi  before  as.suming 
the  high  fsmtificati!,  in  18  u.  o.,  he  purified  its  sources  hy  making 
a  selection  from  tin;  oraedes  curretit  among  the,  ymidic.  More  than 
two  thousand  vohurujs  of  pnulIctioTis  in  (freek  and  Latin  were 
hurned.  'I’he  Sihylllm;  Rooks,  the  only  go.spcl  known  to  the 
Roimuis,  wen;  suhmllt(!d  1,o  a  strict  r(!visi(m,  and  then  enclosed  in 
f/Wo  golden  caskets,  whi(di  wens  ])laced  heneath  the  statue  of 
A[)ollo  llilatinus.  d’he  [)ractice  of  co-option  introducing  into  the 
sacerdotal  colhiges  priests  who.se  life  jarnul  with  their  office,  it 
was  rtqdaced  hy  impcsrial  ;i,f)pointnient.^  Augustus  recon.stituted 

•  'r.-ic.,  Ann,  iii.  I  !> ;  /UhL  i.  77  ;  I’liiiy,  /'Jpisl.  x.  H.  W(!  liavo  Hcusn  iiljovc  tliat  the  Kin- 
|)(!ror  WfiM  a  tticrnhor  of  thi-,  four  ^'rr.nt  Hacc.rdotiil  (tnllai'CH.  lie  alno  eauHed  hitiiself  to  ho 
enrolled  in  the  ci/llajfitu  of  the,  'I'itlan  prioHtH  and  the  FetialoH. 
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the  college  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  and  made  himself  head  of  it, 
as  he  already  was  of  the  other  religious  corporations.  Lastly, 
he  re-established  many  ancient  ceremonies ;  and  that  nothing- 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  the  past,  he  rejected  all 
novelties,  and  forbade  men  to  look  into  the  future. 


TEMPLE  OP  APOLLO  PALATINUS.^ 


The  magicians,  several  times  expelled  from  Rome  under  the 
Republic,  had  again  entered  it,  and  were  thriving  there,  —  as  is 
the  case  with  every  profession  which  speculates  upon  human  vice 
and  folly.  Augustus  forbade  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  predict 
future  events,  —  these  predictions  not  being  usually  favorable  to  the 
policy  of  the  time  being ;  and  he  prohibited  within  the  pomoerium 


'  As  restored  by  Clerget  {^cole  des  Beaux- Arts) . 
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the  Egyptian  worship  and  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  —  two  religions 
over  which  he  had  no  hold. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  founder,  or  restorer,  of  temples,^  made 
all  men  who  approached  him  praise  the  gods,  and  even  enlisted 
in  this  crusade  Ovid,  who,  while  writing  the  Fasti  to  celebrate 
the  ancient  worship,  records  his  surprise  at  having  come  to  this, 
after  his  success  as  the  poet  of  Love.^  Finally  Augustus  restored 


ancient  ceremonies,  with  restrictions  originally  needless  in  a  society 
naturally  chaste,  but  now  most  necessary  among  a  corrupt  people. 
He  restored  the  ancient  temples,  and  erected  others  to  the  beneficent 
and  pacific  gods,  —  to  Ceres,  to  Concord,  to  Fortune  the  Restorer  and 


^  See  in  chap.  Ixix.,  ad  finem,  the  enumeration  he  made  of  the  temi)lea  rebuilt  by  hiuk 
{Monument  d’Ancyre,  sec.  xix.). 

*  Fast.  ii.  8  :  — 

...  sacra  cano  .  .  . 

Ecquis  ad  haec  Ulinc  crederet  esse  viam  f 
Haec  mea  militia  est. 

*  Restored  by  Uchard  (iScole  des  Beaux-Arts). 
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thu  Saving  l^’orl/iiiic,  io  ,)u[)iLor  Ijiherator,  who  had  delivered  Rome 
from  .'inarchy,  and  Ic;  Pc^ace,  that  long-negleeted  goddess,  who 
reeeived  from  liim  two  altars,  upon  condition  of  converting  the 
whole  world  to  luir  vvorslii[).  M.ars,  lunv  the  guardian  of  oaths, 
was  no  long(!r  to  light  except  for  the  punishment  of  perjurers:  he 


PICHIHTYI.K  OK  'I'lIK  TKMI’LK  OK  MAKS  THK  AVUNOICU  (PHU.SKNT  BTATIC). 


was  Miirs  tlu!  Avengcir.'  Ry  this  transformation  of  the  homicidal 
god  Auguslais  wisluid  to  ha-ve  it  l)(9i(W(Ml  that  war,  henceforth 
tohirated  <ndy  as  a,  lu'cc'ssity,  would  l)e  no  long(‘r  an  ai)])eal  to 
force,  hut  to  tlu!  justice',  of  IhiaiVe'n.  Ih'  also  h('li('V('d,  or  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  makee  otluu'S  Ixilie'.ve^,  llia,t  Apollo  laid  pi'ot('ct('d  him  on  the 

*  'I'lu!  (I'lnjilc,,  (Tc,(S('(l  in  (to  (•cnti'n  of  llid  l''()vnMi  of  A iiixnsl ns,  was  specially  consneraU'd 
to  (,li(»  vc,ti<f(ain<'(‘.  of  Caesar,  Anotlnn',  laiilt  upon  llio  Capilol,  and  shown  upon  medals  as 
round  in  form,  i’eeeive(l  Ilio  recovered  standards  of  Crassns. 

11 


\'()l,.  tv. 
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great  day  of  Aotiinn ;  lie  built  a  splendid  temple  to  him  upon  the 
Palatine,  with  gates  of  carved  ivory,  on  which  the  god  was  shown 
avenging  himself  on  his  foos.^  An  idea  of  a  totally  opposite 
nature  secured  a  temple  for  , Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  whose  bolt 
had  one  day  struck  beside  the  Emperor’s  litter  and  killed  a 
slave. 

Among  the  ancient  gods  those  who  were  the  guardians  of  the 
state  and  the  family,  Vesta  and  the  Lares,  were  the  most  honored, 
especially  the  latter,  familiar  and  simple  deities,  dear  to  the  lower 
peo])le,  whose  whole  religion  they  constituted.  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
and  Diana  were  gods  too  great,  suitable  only  for  senators,  and 
reserved  for  those  who  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  The  poor  people, 
who  never  left  their  ipiarters,  required  those  gods  of  the  street- 
(torner  and  the  hearth,  the  small  coin  of  divinity,  beings  less 
imposing  ;ind  more  easy  of  access,  such  as  the  people  always 
make  for  themselves.  Every  day  the  head  of  the  liousehold, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  by  his  slaves,  offered  his  morning 
})rayer  before  the  Lares ;  he  invoked  them  again  before  sitting 
down  to  Ids  frugal  table ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  amid 
religious  silence,  he  threw  a  little  bread  and  salt  upon  the  hearth, 
’rids  was  ihe  communion  with  the  propitious  gods.^ 

Augustus  replaced  (8  n.  o'.)  the  images  of  the  Lares  at  the 
(U'ossways  (compita),  and  desired  that  twice  a'  year,  in  spring  and 
summer,  on  the  feast  of  the  Compitalia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  should  assemble  and  deck  them  with  flowers. 

^  Tlu'ro  roniiiins  of  this  temple  only  the  description  given  by  Propertius  (ii.  31). 
On  its  ivory  gates  were  rc])resentecl  the  Gauls  hiu-led  from  Parnassus  by  the  servitors  of 
the  god,  and  the  children  of  Niobe  falling  beneath  arrows.  A  library  was  annexed  to  the 
temple. 

-  'Fhe  Lares  were  the  souls  of  the  dead,  who,  previous  to  the  Twelve  'J’ables,  were  buried 
in  the  lumse  (Serv.,  Ad  Aen.  vi.  152)  ;  hence  the  domestic  worship  paid  to  them.  Their 
image  was  fre,(]nentl3''  associated  with  that  of  the  Penates,  who  in  these  latter  times  were  rep¬ 
resented  dancing,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the  drinking-horn  (rhyton),  in  the  other  the  food- 
dish.  in  token  of  the  abundance  and  joy  they  maintained  in  the  house.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  207.) 
In  their  origin  the  Penates  and  Lares  differed.  The  former  were  only  the  guardians  of  the 
lirniis  ;  that  is,  of  Ihe  jn-ovisions  kc])t  in  reserve  in  the  cella  penaria.  This  cella,  which  none 
could  enter  except  after  })nrification.  castMn  (Colum..  De  re  rust.  xii.  4),  was  the  temjde  of  the 
I’enates ;  for  their  altar  they  had  the  hearth,  ni)on  which  a  fire  was  kej)t  always  buiming  in  their 
honor.  There  was  only  one  family  Lar  in  each  house  ;  the  name  of  the  Penates,  on  the  other 
\iand,  is  alway.^  in  the  jfinral.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  149,  two  Penates  on  a  coin.)  Tn  the  time  of 
Augustus  they  were  no  longer  distinguished  from  one  another  (Marejuardt,  Ilandbuch,  iii.  122, 
note  4),  just  .as  the  Genii  were  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  Lares  (Censor.,  De  Die 
Nat.  3,  from  a  book  by  Granins  Flaccns,  addressed  to  Caesar). 
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To  insures  tlio  [)C5r[)C5tuity  of  this  worship,  Iks  organized  a 
})riesthoo(l  for  it.  d'ho  two  hundred  and  sixty-live  vici  of  Rome 
h<‘id  eiich,  four  priests, 
elected  annually  h}^  thes 
pcsoplo  of  tins  lusig'hhoi'- 
hood.  St.anding  Ixsneath 
pontifical  colleges  of  the 
old  aristoesratlc  religion, 
this  was  a  nesw  clergy, 
wholly  })lel)(slau  in  (shar- 
aester,  set  ajsart  for  the 
popular  religion.  The 
household  Lar  was  the 
ancestor  of  tins  family, 
or  the  meiuher  who  had 
brought  it  most  honor. 

We  shall  [sreseutly  see 
by  what  (shaiu  of  ideas 
the  Emperor  hiscaiius  the 
Ear  cxrxUmce,  and 
took  his  phase  with,  the 
others,  on  the  hearth  of 
each  house  as  well  as 
at  the  altars  of  the 
co^ri'pita}  “  A  thousand 
Ijiires  does  our  city  con¬ 
tain,”  says  Ovid,‘‘^  “  and 

the  Genius  of  the  chief  a 

who  coidides  them  to 

our  care ;  and  to  three  deities  do  the  streets  pay  homage. 


1  A  Honiitiis-ooiiHultiiin  iiiado  Uiia  worHliij)  obligatory.  (.See  Vol.  IV.  ehaji.  Ixvii.  see.  ,'J.) 

V.  128  K//(f.  'I’lieae  deitie.s,  wlioui  Ovid  aaw  at  Kotne  asHociated  willi  the  worsliip 
of  the  (Jejiiiis  of  AiigustiiH,  were,  the  two  Uarea  wbo  protected  two  Htreeta  croHaitig  one  another. 
TIiLh  worahip  of  the  Lare.s  of  the  eroHHwaya  waa  very  ancient;  hut  it  had  been  served  by 
C(>lle(/i(i  compitdlicid,  very  ill  eoin])OK(!d,  accoriling  to  Cicresro,  ax  mnni  faaae  nrhh  on  xannlio  con- 
cildld,  which,  having  on  more  tlian  onis  occasion  been  tlie  instnitntmta  of  diaord(!r,  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  .Senate,  in  fid.  Clodiiis  had  re-e.stablished  them;  six  years  later  Caesar 
again  abolialKid  them.  Anguatiia  r(i-orgatuz(!d  tliem  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  to  b(! 
feared  from  them. 

*  Statue  in  tlie  Vbitican  (A/m.wo  Pii>-('l.aiiiaiilhio,  vol.  iii.  [)1.  2). 
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Tills  association  won  for  the  inodest  divinities  of  the  crossways 
the  ini])erial  title  Larilms  Aiirjustis,  and  for  the  officiating  priests, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  little  building,  offer  sacrifices, 
and  celebrate  games  there,  the  appellation  of  Augustales. 

‘MIe  increased,”  says  Suetonius,  “the  number,  dignity,  and 
revenues  of  the  priests,  and  especially  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  And 
when,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them,  a  new  one  was  to  be  chosen, 
and  many  persons'  made  interest  that  their  daughters’  names  might 
be  omitted  in  the  lists  for  election,  he  replied  with  an  oath,  ‘  If 
either  of  my  own  granddaughters  had  been  old  enough,  I  would 
have  proposed  her  myself  !  ’ 

There  is  another  worship,  that  of  national  souvenirs.  In  order 
to  rekindle  dying  patriotism,  Augustus  fearlessly  accepted  them  all. 
“  Next  to  the  immortal  gods,  he  paid  the  highest  honors  to  'the 
memory  of  those  generals  who  had  raised  the  Roman  state  from 
its  low  origin  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur.  He  accordingly 
rejiaired  or  rebuilt  the  public  edifices  erected  by  them,  preserving 
the  former  inscriptions,  and  placing  statues  of  them  all,  with 
triumphal  emblems,  in  both  the  porticos  of  his  Forum,  issuing  an 
edict  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  made  the  following  declaration : 
‘  My  design  in  so  doing  is  that  the  Roman  people  may  require  from 
me  and  all  succeeding  rulers  a  conformity  to  those  illustrious 
examples.’  He  likewise  removed  a  statue  of  Pompey  from  the 
senate-house,  in  which  Cains  Caesar  had  been  killed,  and  placed  it 
under  a  marble  arch^  fronting  the  palace  attached  to  Pompey’s 
theatre.”  These  illustrious  dead  formed  a  guard  of  honor  for  him ; 
and  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  republican  glories  naturally  gathered 
round  the  imperial  glory  and  were  merged  in  it.  We  cannot  say 
that  he  overthrew  the  statues  of  Brutus  or  that  he  erected  those 
of  Cicero ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  always  respected  the  memory 
of  the  one  and  the  genius  of  the  other. 

His  former  foes  and  their  sons  met  with  a  kind  reception 
from  him.  Pie  gave  the  consulship  and  his  niece’s  hand  to  a  son 
of  Antony,  and  he  begged  Piso,  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies 

1  In  A.  n.  lie,  was  obliiijed  to  order  tliat  the  daughters  of  freedmen  should  be  received 
among  the  Ve.stals  (Suet.,  Octnn.  .‘il).  Under  Tiberius  (Tac.,  Ann.  iv,  10)  the  Empress’s 
jdaco  Jit  the  theatre  was  on  the  l)ench  of  the  Vestals. 

*  Under  this  portico  he  had  also  placed  the  lltnli  prnvinciarvm,  which  led  to  the  idea  of 
making  statues  of  ca))tive,  provinces  ;  we  have  already  given  some. 
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of  Caesar  and  the  triumvirs,  to  accept  the  consulship.^  On  one 
occasion  he  even  defended  Cato  against  some  too  officious  courtiers. 

Know,”  said  he,  “  that  he  who  opposes  revolutions  in  the  state  is 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.”  ^  There  is  more  policy  than 
magnanimity  in  these  words.  In  changing  his  position,  the  ally  of 
Antony  had  changed  his  point  of  view,  while  still  watching  his  own 
interests ;  and  if,  by  his  praise  of  the  stern  old  conservative,  the 
revolutionary  leader  who  had  now  become  an  emperor  condemned 
the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  imperial 
power  of  Augustus  that  he  did  it. 

But  the  masses  cared  little  about  the  secret  motives  of  a  policy 
which  pleased  them  ;  they  applauded  this  public  homage  rendered 
to  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  they  listened  with 
complaisant  curiosity  to  the  men  of  genius  who  seconded  the  ruler’s 
efforts  and  employed  all  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  poetry  to 
induce  the  Homans  through  patriotic  pride  to  imitate  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Livy  relating  in  his  stately  language  their  glorious  history, 
and  Vergil  showing  the  powers  of  sky  and  earth  gathered  round 
their  cradle,  were  like  pontiffs  of  the  past  seated  on  the  ruins 

of  the  old  temple,  to  summon  the  people  thither  still  for  the 
accomplishment  of  pious  rites  and  the  worship  of  ancient  virtues. 

Have  we  the  right  to  say  that  these  lessons  were  useless,  and 
that  the  admiration  for  these  great  writers  produced  no  result? 
Men  loved  letters  too  much  not  to  be  influenced  by  those  who  were 
masters  in  language.  Since  the  Forum  had  lost  its  agitations  and 
the  Senate  its  liberty,  mental  activity  had  turned  towards  the 

worship  of  the  Muses.  As  there  were  no  longer  any  orators  to 

hear,  they  listened  to  the  poets.  All  men  wrote,  even  Pollio,  even 
Augustus  himself,  who  composed  tragedies,  but,  with  more  wisdom 
than  Richelieu,  abstained  from  having  them  played.  The  book¬ 

sellers  could  not  supply  the  demand :  recitations  or  public  readings 
increased,  and  the  Emperor  did  not  disdain  to  be  present  at  them.® 
Libraries  were  opened ;  Asinius  Pollio  founded  the  first  of  these  in 

1  Pino  .  .  .  petilione  honorum  abstinuit,  donee  ultra  ambiretur  delatum  ab  Auffusto  consula- 
tum  accipere  (Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  43).  As  for  Julius  Antonius,  he  became  one  of  Julia’s  lovers, 
and  when  she  was  exiled,  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  punishment. 

2  Macrob.,  Sat.  II.  iv.  18. 

®  Suet.,  Octuv.  29  and  89. 
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a,  buililiiiij!,'  to  which  he  gave  the  grand  name  of  Atrium  Libertatis, 
—  the  saiKitiuiry  of  moral  liberty,  —  and  in  which  he  placed  the  busts 
of  grea,t  men  Ix'.side  their  works,  '^‘that  their  images  might  be  found 
in  the  ])lac(^  whore  their  immortal  souls  still  seemed  to  speak.”  ^ 
Augustus  opened  another  library  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built 
beside  his  house,  and  with  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  does  him 
honor,  admitted  the  poems  of  (latullus  and  Bibaculus  into  it, 
notwithstanding  their  satirical  verses  against  the  family  of  the 
Claesars.  It  was  very  necessary,  indeed,  to  allow  reading,  since 
the  lunv  institutions  no  longer  allowed  speaking.  Octavia  founded 
a.  third  in  memory  of  her  son. 

Morality  can  no  more  be  created  by  splendid  poetry  than  by 
police  regulations ;  there  are,  however,  virtues  which  belong  with  a 
certain  dress  and  a  certain  rank,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  thing 
to  compel  the  observation  of  social  propriety.  Respect  for  one’s 
self  and  for  others,  if  not  virtue,  is  at  least  a  first  step  towards 
it.  Augustus  would  not  siiffer  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  senators 
fighting  in  the  arena.  He  forbade  them  and  their  sons  to  wed 

fhe  daughters  of  freedmen  or  of  play-actors,  and  all  citizens 
were  prohibited  from  contracting  marriages  with  women  of  loose 
character.'^  lie  compelled  the  knights  to  maintain  the  dignity 

of  the  angustichive,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  go  upon  the 
stage.  By  diligently  pursuing  military  exercises  in  the  Campus 
INIartius,  a  man  gained  his  favor ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
inflicted  disgrace  on  those  who  were  too  usurious.  The  whole 

p('(.)ple  was  more  than  once  reprimanded  by  him ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  should  thus  keep  the  race  purer,  he  set  a  limit  to  the 

number  of  manumissions,*^  and  decreed  that  a  slave  who  had 
been  condemned  to  torture  should  be  thenceforth  ineligible  for 
citizenship. 

’  I’liny,  ITht.  Nat.  x.xxv.  2. 

ITlp.,  Jtef/ul.  lib.,  tit.  i.  and  ii.,  e  lege  .Tulia.  Yet  this  same  law  did  away  with  the  old 
jn'ohibitiou  forbidding  marriages  between  people  free  by  birth  and  by  manumission  {Ibid.,  and 
Iligcat,  xxiii.  2,  22,  and  44). 

®  Not  more  than  one  hundred  slaves  at  onee  eoidd  be  set  free  by  will.  It  was  forbidden 
to  compel  the  freedman  to  swear  to  remain  single,  that  his  property  might  revert  after  his 
death  to  his  former  j)atron,  —  a  jirospeet  which  induced  many  masters  to  set  their  slaves  free 
(Dion,  xlvii.  I  t;  the  laws  Furla  Caninia  and  Aelia  Sentia  de  inanumiseionibm,  8  and  9  A.  d.). 

*  Suetonius  (Octae.  40):  parcis.'iime  dedit  et  rnnnumittendi  modum  terminavit.  Dion  would 
even  lead  tis  to  think  (lii.  18)  that  he  withdrew  the  right  formerly  conceded. 
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He  would  fain  have  returned  to  those  palmy  days  of  the  Republic 
when  it  was  the  rich  man’s  duty  to  aid  the  poor  with  his  word 
and  his  knowledge  at  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor.  He  forbade 
judges  to  pay  visits,  and  advocates  to  receive  anything  from 
their  clients,  under  pain  of  restoring  fourfold.^  In  this  Labeo 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  opinion  as  Augustus,  but  neither 
of  them  succeeded. 

Women  did  not  possess  in  Rome  the  influence  which  has 
been  accorded  them  in  modern  times.^  Usually  they  lived  in 
seclusion,  remote  from  the  society  of  men  and  from  those  pathetic 
occupations  which  have  been  given  them  by  Christianity,  —  alms¬ 
giving,  charity,  the  care  of  children,  and  the  consolation  of  the 
afflicted.  Thus  those  who  dared  to  leave  the  protecting  shadow 
of  the  gynaeceum,  finding  no  beaten  track,  no  place  for  them  in 
the  broad  daylight,  stumbled  and  fell  at  the  very  first  step.  And 
the  number  of  these  was  great,  for  the  chastity  like  the  poverty 
of  early  days  was  lost.  Augustus,  who  had  an  interest  in  throwing 
a  veil  over  Roman  corruption,  did  not  overlook  this  side  in  his 
reforms.  He  desired  that  the  women  of  the  imperial  household 
should  set  the  example  of  a  modest  and  industrious  life.  He 
long  wore  only  stuffs  spun  by  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  daughter. 
He  punished  seduction  by  the  confiscation  of  a  portion  of  the 
man’s  property,  by  corporal  punishment,  or  by  banishment;  adul¬ 
tery,  by  allowing  the  outraged  husband  or  father  who  surprised 
the  guilty  to  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  by  declaring  that  a 
woman  convicted  of  this  crime  should  never  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tract  marriage  with  a  man  of  free  birth.®  On  the  other  hand, 

1  Dion,  liv.  18. 

2  Tiie  jurisconsults  sairl :  Major  dignitast  est  in  sexu  virili  (Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  i.  9, 
prooem.).  We  already  find,  however,  something  similar  to  the  formula  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  — 
“  The  mother  ennobles.”  The  women  of  Delphi,  Pontus,  and  Iliensis  Colonia,  when  they 
married  a  man  of  another  city,  conferred  on  their  children  the  title  of  citizens  of  their  native 
city  {Digest,  1.  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  and  tit.  ii.  fr.  9),  and  the  jurisconsults  recognized  the  ability  of  the 
son  of  a  slave  father  and  a  free  mother  to  attain  the  decurionship. 

®  The  punishment  of  death  for  adultery  was  introduced  by  Constantine  {Cod.  ix.  9,  30). 
Paulus  (Sent.  lib.  II.  xxvi.  14)  only  speaks  of  the  confiscation  of  part  of  a  man’s  goods,  and 
the  banishment  of  the  two  guilty  ones  to  two  different  islands.  Augustus  accepted  concu¬ 
binage,  however,  but  introduced  regulations  to  diminish  the  disorders  attendant  upon  it.  He 
gave  it  a  definite  juridical  character,  and  fixed  certain  legal  relations  between  the  two  con¬ 
nected  parties  and  their  children  (Digest,  xxv.  7 ;  Cod.  v.  26).  [The  law  noticed  in  the  text 
is  far  in  advance  of  ours,  which  permits  a  divorced  adulteress  to  exhibit  her  crime  permanently, 
by  marrying  her  paramour.  —  Ed.] 
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he  gave  the  faithful  wife  a  guaranty  for  her  property,  by  for- 

l)iddiug  the  husband  to  alienate  the  dowry, ^  and  another  for 

lier  liberty,  by  freeing  the  niother  of  a  family  from  the  harassing 
guardianship  of  the  Agnates.^ 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  Augustus  hoped  to  lead  the 

matrons  back  to  the  virtues  of  Lucretia  and  of  Tanaquil  the 

spinster  ;  but  he  at  least  attempted  to  restore  to  them  a  little  of 
that  modesty  of  which  the  circus  had  deprived  them.  He  forbade 
them  entrance  to  those  games  in  which  athletes  contended,  and 
at  gladiatorial  combats  he  relegated  them  to  the  highest  benches 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  did  more  for  them  by  making  marriage 
honorable  and  attaching  privileges  to  lawful  and  fruitful  unions. 
Here  comes  in  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  internal 
administration,  the  famous  Lex  Papia-Poppaea,  the  greatest  mon¬ 
ument  of  Roman  legislation  since  the  Twelve  Tables. 

In  the  tempest  which  for  a  century  past  had  raged  in  the 
Republic,  not  only  institutions  had  perished,  but  a  shameless 
cynicism  had  ruined  private  morals.®  In  many  Roman  houses 
there  were  no  longer  fathers,  sons,  wives,  in  the  true  sense. 
Marriage  had  become  an  inconvenience,  and  was  abandoned ;  and 
to  escape  its  obligations  men  lived  in  celibacy,  or,  what  was  still 
worse,  disgraced  the  marriage  tie  by  yearly  divorces.  Matrons,  it 
was  said,  reckoned  the  years  by  their  husbands,  and  not  by  the 
consuls.  Such  a  state  of  morals  endangered  not  only  the  family, 
but  society  itself.  In  order  to  com})el  the  class  of  citizens  to 
recruit  itself  from  within,  and  not  from  the  foul  sink  of  slavery, 
Augustus  resumed  and  developed  the  measures  of  Caesar;^  in  the 
year  18  b.  c.  he  proposed  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus. 
The  evil  was  so  deeply  rooted  and  wide  spread  that  those  very 
Romans  who'  had  no  strength  left  to  defend  their  liberty  found 

J  Except  hy  the  special  consent  of  the  woman.  Even  with  her  consent  a  mortgage  could 
not  be  laid  upon  the  dotale  praedium,  or  immovable  property,  situated  in  Italy  (Inst.  ii.  8,  pr. 
and  18 ;  cf.  Ulp.,  Reg.  lib.  13,  e  lege  Julia  de  adulteriis).  'I'liis  law,  passed  in  the  year  17  b.  c., 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  dowry  regulations. 

^  Marezoll,  Droit  prive,  sec.  1(16.  Free-born  women  having  three  children,  and  freedwomen 
who  had  four,  were  exempt  from  guardianship.  Augustus  regulated  the  system. 

®  See  tile  fine  ode  of  Iloi-ace,  iii.  G.  A  rich  citizen,  celebrated  for  his  infamous  morals, 
having  been  ‘assassinated  by  his  slaves,  Augustus  refused  to  institute  a  prosecution  (Senee., 
Quaest.  Nat.  i.  IG). 

*  Dion,  xliii.  25. 
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enough  to  shield  their  vices ;  the  comitia  with  one  voice  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  the  Emperor  had  to  wait  twenty  years  before  he 
could  secure  its  acceptance  (4  a.  d.).  Five  years  later,  braving  the 
violent  outcries  which  it  raised,  and  a  threatened  tumult  of  knights 
in  the  open  theatre,  he  reproduced  the  measure  in  a  law  called  Pajna- 
Poppaea,  which  formed  a  new  code,  so  to  speak,  wherein  were 
regulated  not  only  marriage,  but  divorce,  dowry,  deeds  of  gift 
between  husband  and  wife,  inheritances,  legacies,  etc.  A  critical 
and  unprejudiced  judge  has  remarked  of  these  laws :  “  They  include 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  they  bear  upon  so  many  things,  that 
they  form  the  finest  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.”  ^ 

The  law,  looking  upon  marriage  as  a  debt  due  to  the  state, 
divided  the  citizens  into  two  classes, — those  who  had  children 
{'pcLtres),  and  those  who  had  none  {caelibes  vel  orbi).  On  the  former 
it  conferred  privileges  and  honors ;  on  the  latter  it  inflicted  a 
diminution  of  rights,  so  graded  as  to  punish  the  unmarried  man  more 
hegfvily  than  the  childless  citizen  [orbus),  who  in  marrying  had  at 
least  given  proof  of  submission  to  the  law.  The  penalty  was 
skilfully  attached  to  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  that  period, 
where,  legislation  having  set  hardly  any  limits  to  the  power  of 
bequeathing  by  will,^  legacy-hunting  was  one  of  the  constant 
employments  of  the  citizens.  The  Emperor  closed  or  diminished 
this  source  of  fortune  to  those  who  failed  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  his  law  by  declaring  that  the  unmarried  man^  should  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  anything  from  a  foreigner  ;  that  the  citizen  whose 
marriage  remained  without  fruit  should  have  a  right  to  only  one 
half  of  what  might  be  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  should  not 


^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  lois,  xxiii.  21.  The  opposition  which  these  laws  encountered  is 
certain;  the  dates  given  are  not,  —  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  consulship  of  Papius 
Mutilus  and  Poppaeus  Secuiidus,  in  the  year  9  of  our  era. 

^  It  was  an  honor,  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit,  to  be  remembered  in  a  will.  We  have 
seen  how  Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  32)  boasted  of  having  thus  received  twenty  million  sesterces,  or 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Augustus  himself  received  very  con¬ 
siderable  legacies  every  year  (Suet.,  Octav.  101).  “  But  when  the  inheritance  of  some  one  who 

had  children  fell  to  him,  he  immediately  restored  it  to  the  latter  if  they  were  adults,  and  if  they 
were  not,  he  gave  it  back  later  on,  together  with  all  the  interest  ”  (Dion,  Ivi.  32). 

®  The  following  were  looked  upon  as  celibates,  — the  man  unmarried  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  woman  at  twenty,  the  man  who  married  after  sixty,  and  the  woman  after  fifty.  To 
avoid  the  law  men  married  children.  Augustus  annulled  all  betrothals  not  accomplished  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Now  as  the  Roman  law  did  not  allow  girls  under  twelve  to  be  married, 
they  could  not  be  affianced  under  the  age  of  ten  (Dion,  liv.  16). 
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leave  his  wife  by  will  more  than  a  tenth  of  his  heritage,  nor  receive 
more  of  hers.  This  proi)erty,  of  which  the  law  deprived  citizens 
wlio  were  exempt  from  family  cares,  it  conferred  upon  those  heirs 
or  legatees  who  had  given  children  to  the  state.^  If  they  too  had 
no  posterity,  the  Homan  people,  as  the  common  father,  was 
substituted  for  them,  and  tlie  treasury  received  the  legacies.'^  All 
citizens  were  invited  by  rich  rewards  to  denounce  infractions  of 
these  regulations.^ 

To  those  ])ositivo  bene  (its  were  joined  the  prerogatives  formerly 
accorded  to  age,  a  better  place  at  the  theatre,  and  everywhere  and 
in  all  things  a  precedence  over  citizens  of  the  same  rank.  A 
numerous  family  secured  preference  in  the  pursuit  and  exercise 
of  honors.  The  consul  who  had  most  children  took  the  fasces 
first,  and  had  his  choice  of  the  provinces  ;  similarly,  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  wife  won  for  the  senator  the  right  of  heading  the  list  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion  first.  For  fathers  of  families 
the  time  required  for  attaining  the  magistracies  was  shortened, 
every  child  making  it  a  year  less ;  *  and  throe  cliildren  at  Rome 
exempted  a  man  from  personal  cliarges,  freed  liini  from  guardian¬ 
ship,  and  secured  him  a  double  share  in  the  distributions.  The 
Vestals  officially  had  the  trium  liherurum,  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  also  debarred  from  marriage,  obtained  it  from  Claudius.^ 
This  right,  then,  became  a  new  condition  added  to  those  already 
existing  in  society  and  marking  its  ranks ;  it  was  a  much-envied 
privilege  not  always  sought  after  by  legal  means,  aiid  frequently 
extorted  from  the  easy  prodigality  of  the  Emperors,  though  the 


1  Fathers  often  found  another  advantage  in  the  system  of  trustees,  which,  as  regulated 
by  Augustus,  allowed  an  inheritaueo  to  fall  to  ])ersons  formerly  incapable  of  receiving  one. 
The  citizens  possessing  the  Jm  triwu  Uberorum  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
unmarried.  The  consuls  were  invested  with  this  new  jurisdiction  (/nst.  ii.  23,  sec.  1). 

^  Gains,  Imt.  ii.,  sections  206  and  286.  'I'he  right  pertaining  to  heirs  having  children  to 
claim  lapsed  property, caduca  was  so  fully  recognized  that  Uljiian  reckons  this 

right  among  the  means  of  aecpiiring  (puritariau  property  (/it'//,  lib.  xix.  17).- 

*  More  than  a  (piarter  of  the  disputed  property  was  attributed  to  the  delator,  for  Nero 
won  a  momentary  poi)ularity  when  j>raemia  delntorum  Papiae  ler/i't  ad  riuartas  redegil  (Suet., 
Nero,  10). 

■*  'WHien  divorce  on  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife  dissolved  the  union,  Augustus 
granted  in  the  first  case  only  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  second  only  two  years,  to  contract 
another  (Suet.,  Octav.  .34 ;  Ulp.,  Reg.  lib.  xiv.).  Concerning  the  ellicacy  of  these  laws,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  neither  Vergil,  Horace,  IVopertius,  nor  'I'ibullus  married. 

*  Ta  Tuiv  ycyafxtjKOTwv  diKaiiopiira  (Dion,  lx.  24). 
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bn.st  of  them  were  very  sparing  of  it.  Augustus  long  refused  it 
to  Livia ;  he  only  granted  it  to  her  after  the  death  of  Drusus, 
together  with  other  honors  decreed  to  the  Empress  to  draw  her 
mind  from  ilie  loss  of  her  son.  Wo  shall  see  that  even  the  gods- 
were  made  subject  to  the  Poppaean  law. 

In  the  year  17  u.  c.,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Secular  games, — 
that  solemnity  which  no  man  could  see  twice, ^  —  choirs  of  boys 
and  young  maidens  sang  in  the  Capitol  :  — 

“Cracious  and  gentle,  with  thy  shaft  laid  by,  Apollo,  hear  the 
boys  who  pray  to  thee !  Hear  the  girls,  0  Luna,  crescented  queen 
of  the  Stars ! 

“If  Rome  is  your  workmanship,  and  bands  from  Ilium  reached 
the  Tuscan  shore,  a  number  bidden  to  change,  by  a  prosperous 
voyage,  their  household  gods  and  city,  —  for  whom  unharmed, 
through  burning  Troy,  pious  Aeneas,  outliving  his  country,  opened 
a  free  path,  he  destined  to  give  them  more  than  they  had  left,  — 
ye  gods,  grant  morals  fair  to  docile  youth  ;  ye  gods,  to  quiet  old 
age,  grant  repose ;  grant  to  the  people  of  Romulus  wealth  and 
];)rogeny  and  every  glory ! 

“  And  may  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Anchises  and  Venus 
obtain  the  blessings  for  which  he  worships  ye  with  the  homage 
of  white  oxen,  —  still  superior  to  his  enemy,  still  merciful  to  the 
prostrate  foe  ! 

“  Now,  by  sea  and  land  the  Median  fears  our  mighty  forces  and 
the  Alban  axes ;  now  the  Scythians  beg  replies  from  us,  though 
lately  haughty,  and  the  Indians  too  ! 

“  Now  Faith  and  Peace  and  Plonor  and  Antique  Modesty  and 
neglected  Virtue  dare  to  return,  and  Plenty  appears  to  view,  rich 
with  her  o’erllowing  horn  !  ”  ^ 

Must  we  distrust  this  poetry  as  we  do  the  poet,  who,  for  all  his 
fine  verses,  was  as  light-minded  as  ever?  Or  shall  we  believe  that 
the  Em[)eror  succeeded  in  making  his  people  religious  and  moral 
by  virtue  of  laws  ?  The  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  thing, s. 
It  cannot  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  men’s  consciences,  eradicate  vice, 
and  purify  tlie  soul.  Yet,  as  it  controls  external  actions,  it  some- 

^  After  Ang;ustnB  they  were  celebrated  by  Claudius,  Domitian,  and  Septimius  Severus 
(ZoH.,  i.  4),  —  apparently  every  fifty  years. 

2  1 1  oraee,  (\irmen  Se.culdre, 
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times  reaches  through  them  the  passions  which  produce  them. 
The  man  who  for  forty-four  years  made  Roman  society  feel 

the  pressure  of  an  honest  will,  certainly  re¬ 
stored  a  degree  of  order,  propriety,  and 
outward  dignity.  He  forced  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  respect  themselves  by  laws  which, 
after  doing  some  good  at  Rome,  went  on 
doing  .much  more  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  were  copied  and  better  obeyed.^  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  hear  the  author  of  the  Car¬ 
men  Seculare  also  saying  words  like  these : 

HORACK.*’^  ° 

“  The  good  man,  admired  by  every  forum 
and  every  tribunal,  on  the  day  when  he  appeases  the  gods  by  the 
offering  of  a  pig  or  an  ox,  with  loud  voice  says,  ^0  Father  Janus!  ’ 
with  loud  voice,  ‘  0  Apollo  1  ’  Then,  just  moving  his  lips,  lest  he 
be  overheard,  he  prays :  ‘  Lovely  Laverna,  grant  that  no  one  may 
suspect  me ;  grant  me  to  pass  for  a  righteous  and  holy  man  j  cast 
over  my  sins  and  frauds  a  cloud  as  thick  as  night !  ’  ”  ^ 


IV.  —  Reforms  in  Italy. 

All  that  the  Emperor  did  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
his  capital  had  its  counterpart  in  Italy,  which  was  accustomed 
to  copy  Rome  and  her  institutions.  The  peninsula  did  not  form 
a  provincial  government,  for  it  furnished  neither  money  nor  sol¬ 
diers,  since  it  was  not  subject  to  the  land-tax,  and  the  frontier 


^  E.xamples  of  these  laws  made  for  the  citizens  and  adopted  by  the  provincials  are  found 
in  Gains  (i.  47),  Ulpian  (xi.  20),  DUjest  (xxx.  fr.  41,  sec.  6),  Cod.  (vii.  9,  3  ;  vii.  71,  4). 
Thus  the  lex  Julia  de  ambitu  was  almost  useless  at  Rome,  where  there  were  merely  illusory 
elections;  it  was  very  necessary  in  the  municipia,  where  the  elections  were  serious,  and  caused 
agitations.  Rome  was  not  the  whole  empire,  and  the  corruption  which,  thanks  to  such 
accumulated  riches,  reigned  there,  was  not  possible  everywhere  else.  But  wherever  there 
were  citizens  the  Julian  laws  were  applied ;  and  in  the  towns  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  the  local  laws  tended  towards  the  Roman  ones  by  frequently  borrowing  from  either  the 
ancient  legislation  (Ulp.,  xi.  18;  Gains,  i.  183,  185,;  iii.  122)  or  from  the  imperial  constitutions 
(Pliny,  Epist.  x.  71,  72),  the  edicts  of  governors  (Gaius,  i.  6)  or  the  senatus-consulta  (Pliny, 
ibid.  X.  77).  . 

HORATIVS ;  bust  of  Horace;  behind  the  head  and  cut  into  the  medal,  a  palm. 
Bronze  coin  called  a  contorniated  medallion. 

®  Horace,  Epist.  i.  16,  57-62. 
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legions  were  not  recruited  there ;  ’  moreover,  as  all  the  inhabitants 
had  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  no  Roman  magistrate  could 
exercise  the  jus  necis  there  of  the  military  command.  Augustus 
divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions,  —  probably  in  order  to  centralize 
the  results  of  the  municipal  census  and  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  indirect  taxes  and  the  administration  of  the  public  domain 
and  of  the  subseciva,  or  colonial  lands  not  yet  assigned.  ^  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  service  was  allotted  to  the  four  quaestors  who  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic  resided  respectively  at  Ostia,  at  Gales,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  perhaps  at  Rimini,  whom  on  Dion’s  testi¬ 
mony^  Augustus  instituted  for  Italy.  We  do  not  know,  but  it 
must  have  been  provided  for  in  some  way  or  other. 

In  order  to  prevent  brigandage,  Augustus  disarmed  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  No  weapons  might  be  retained  save  for  the  chase  or 
for  travelling.  ^  The  robber-bands  were  recruited  from  ruined 
peasants,  from  military  colonists  wearied  with  an  agricultural 
life,  and  especially  from  slaves,  who,  after  having  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army,  concealing  their  origin,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  mountains.  Augustus  made  a 
strict  examination  of  his  legions  before  sending  them  to  the 
frontiers,  and  all  the  slaves  found  in  the  ranks  were  restored 
to  their  masters  or  crucified.  ®  The  veterans  he  distributed  among 
twenty-eight  Italian  colonies,  where  he  did  not  forget  them,  five 
times  bestowing  considerable  gratuities  upon  them,  in  order  to 
retain  them  there. 

Before  his  time  the  foundation  of  a  colony  had  been  a  calam¬ 
ity  for  the  town  where  it  was  established,  the  inhabitants  being 
compelled  to  share  their  houses  and  fields  with  the  proud  and 
turbulent  new-comers,  if  indeed  the  colonists  did  not  take  every- 


^  We  have  not  a  single  inscription  mentioning  an  Italian  legionary.  The  peninsula  only 
furnished  recruits  for  the  praetorian  and  urban  cohorts,  those  of  the  vigiles,  and  the  volunteer 
cohorts. 

2  See  Desjardins,  Les  xi  regions  d' Auguste,  in  the  Revue  Jiistorique,  i.  184.  The  list  of 
the  subseciva  was  drawn  up  in  the  libri  benejiciorum.  (Cf.  Gromatici  Veteres,  i.  202,  295.) 

®  Iv.  4. 

*  Digest,  xlviii.  G,  1. 

®  App.,  Bell.  civ.  V.  131.  In  the  Monument  of  Ancyra  Augustus  says  that  after  his  victory' 
over  Sextus  he  restored  to  their  masters,  ad  supplicium  sumendum,  thirty  thousand  fugitives 
slaves;  and  according  to  Paulus  Orosius  (vi.  18)  he  crucified  six  thousand  slaves  who  had  no 
masters. 
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thing.  Angnstus  made  it  liis  l)oast  that  he  bought  the  lands 
which  ho  gave  to  his  soldiers  in  the  years  oO  and  14  B.  c.  “  I 
have  paid,”  said  he,  for  hcdds  situated  in  Italy  six  hundred 
million  sesterces,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  for  those 
given  in  the  i)rovinces.  T  was  the  lirst  and  only  one  to  do  this 
of  all  those  who  have  founded  colonies.”  And  he  had  reason  to 


lUilDGK  OF  AtTGURTUS  AT  UIMINl  (PRESENT  STATE). 


pride  himself  upon  it  ;  for  by  this  measure  he  prevented  the 
renoAval  of  those  frightful  tumults  of  which  Italy  since  Sylla’s 
time  had  never  ceased  to  he  the  theatre.  In  order  to  render  Rome 
more  easy  of  access,  ho  re])aired  at  his  own  expense  the  Flaminian 
Way  as  far  as  Ariniinum  (Rimini),  and  desired  that,  following  his 
example,  every  citizen  honored  with  the  triumph  should  employ  iii 
paving  a  road  the  money  which  fell  to  him  as  his  share  of 
the  s]')oil. 

The  Italians  availed  themselves  of  the  establishment  of  order 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  to  labor  with  the  hope,  which  for 
sixty  years  they  had  not  possessed,  of  enjoying  at  last  the  fruit  of 
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their  industry.  Brundusium  and  Puteoli,  the  two  great  seaports 
of  Italy,  —  one  for  travellers,  the  other  for  traders,  —  and  Ostia, 
through  which  the  supply  of  provisions  came  in,  increased  visibly. 
Octavius  had  burned  Perusia,  and  Augustus  rebuilt  and  adorned  it. 
Rimini  still  keeps  the  marble  bridge  he  built  there,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  inhabitants.  Veil,  colonized  by 
him,  recovered  prosperity ;  in  its  ruins  have  been  found  proof  of 
its  importance  at  that  time,  —  two  colossal  heads  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  a  statue  of  the  latter, 
and  some  magnificent  columns 
which  now  decorate  the  Piazza 
Colonna  in  Rome  and  the  basilica 
of  Saint  Paul.^  Caere  became  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before ;  ^  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  revived,  and 
populous  cities  rose  from  the  ruins 
under  which  Sylla  had  buried 
them ;  Arezzo  spread  throughout 
all  Italy  its  red  pottery,  much 
valued  for  the  table ;  and  Ter- 
tullian  reproaches  the  Tuscans  for 
having  flooded  Rome  with  images 
of  their  gods.  Freebooters,  tracked 
by  the  imperial  police,  no  longer 
infested  the  roads,  and  hence  all 
articles  of  merchandise  circulated 
freely ;  and  everywhere  in  the  work 
of  reparation  appeared  that  ardor 
which  in  all  ages  is  manifested 
after  social  crises. 

Augustus  did  not  restore  to 
market,  that  of  Rome,  which  was  now  fed  by  the  frumentary 

1  “At  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Cosa,  Volsinii,  Clnsium,  and  Rusellae  are  found  manifest  proofs 
that  the  Empire  and  peace  had  repaired  the  ravages  made  by  the  civil  wars.  Vetulonia  was 
rebuilt.  Cortona,  Fiesole,  Volterra,  and  Arezzo  likewise  preserve  traces  of  their  material  pros¬ 
perity  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ’’(Noel  des  Vergers,  L’Hitrune, 
ii.  379). 

*  A  beautiful  statue  of  Claudius  has  been  found  there,  the  base  decorated  with  a 
representation  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  nations. 

®  Pcleus  pursuing  Thetis  (Gerhard,  Elruskisclie  Spiegel). 


the  Italian  farmers  their  great 
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provinces ;  and  the  advantages  offered  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
grains  kept  bread  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  which 
would  have  otherwise  raised  its  price,  to  the  profit  of  the  Italian 
producers.  But  the  annona  was  a  duty  which  came  with  the 
heirship  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Emperor  could  have  repudiated 
it  only  by  renouncing  the  entire  heritage. 

The  religious  reform  which  he  had  instituted  at  Rome  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Lares  gave 
rise  to  a  new  order  of  citizens,  whom  we  shall  later  find  in  the 
provinces  also.  The  most  important  novelty  of  this  period  concerns 
the  voting  of  the  cities.  All  the  Italians  had  citizenship,  —  a  nom¬ 
inal  advantage,  of  which  they  could  make  use  only  by  going  to 


THE  VOTINfl  OF  THE  ITALTAHS  ("FROM  A  BAS-RKTTEF  FOUND  TN  THE  FORITM).^ 


Rome  on  every  occasion  of  the  comitia,  since  in  Rome  only  could 
votes  be  cast.  Augustus,  in  allowing  an  appearance  of  free  elections 
to  exist  still,  took  occasion  to  provide  himself  with  a  means  of 
off-setting  the  votes  of  the  Roman  people  by  those  of  the'  Italian 
cities.  He  authorized  the  decurions  to  send  in  their  votes  in 
the  election  to  the  great  Roman  magistracies.^  As  the  decurions, 

1  The  Italians  are  represented  bringing  their  tablets  to  the  Eoman  magistrates,  who  had 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  results  of  the  census  lately  made  in  the  cities. 

^  Suetonius,  who  refers  to  this  measure  (Octav.  46),  seems  to  say  that  only  the  decurions 
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to  the  number  of  one  hundred  in  each  city,  had  been  indirectly 
elected  by  the  popular  assembly,^  the  right  which  they  received 
from  Augustus  constituted  a  sort  of  suffrage  by  two  grades,  which 
is  not  without  analogy  with  the  procedure  by  which  French 
senators  and  consular  judges  are  elected. 

This  attempt  at  organization  of  universal  suffrage  in  Italy, 
combined  with  the  provincial  representation,  —  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later,  —  might  have  produced  the  happiest  results,  uniting 
by  free  institutions  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  this 
solution  of  the  political  problem,  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
possible,  was  quickly  lost  to  sight ;  the  Emperors  knew  not  how 
to  develop  these  fruitful  germs,  or  willingly  suffered  them  to 
perish. 

of  the  twenty-eight  colonies  founded  by  Augustus  had  this  advantage;  but  it  is  certain  that 
those  of  the  municij^ia  obtained  the  same  privilege,  since  he  affirms  that  the  Emperor  sought 
to  render  Italy  almost  the  equal  of  Rome  in  rights  and  honors. 

1  The  admission  to  the  curia  was  through  a  magistracy,  and  it  was  the  public  assembly 
which  elected  the  magistrates;  but  it  was  obligatory  to  retain  the  ex-magistrates  on  the  hst 
of  senators  prepared  every  five  years  by  the  quinquennales. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 


THE  ADMINISTKATION  OF  AUGUSTUS  IN  THE  PKOVINOES. 

I.  —  Division  of  the  Provinces  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Senate.  New  Character  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

TT  was  tlie  design  of  Augustus  to  establish  throughout  the 
Empire  the  order  which  he  caused  to  prevail  in  Rome,  by 
organizing  the  provinces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stifle ,  internal 
dissensions  and  prevent  attacks  from  without.  To  this  end,  meas¬ 
ures  of  two  kinds  were  necessary,  —  military  and  administrative. 
We  will  first  examine  the  latter. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  Roman  administration  of  the 
provinces^  was  designed  to  be,  and  what  in  reality  it  became  in 
the  hands  of  that  violent  and  rapacious  aristocracy  which  perished 
at  Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  or  suffered  itself  to  be  made  captive  by 
the  favors  of  Julius  and  Octavius.  The  younger  Gracchus,  Sylla, 
and  Caesar  had  exhibited  towards  the  provincials  a  good-will 
which  had  proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  because  the  two  former  were 
not  capable  of  organizing  in  Rome  a  power  strong  enough  to 
impose  upon  all  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  because  the  latter  had 
not  had  time  to  do  this.  But  Augustus  had  now  created  this 
power,  and  the  provincials  hailed  its  advent  with  acclamations. 
Their  legal  Condition,  however,  was  not  changed  ;  the  old  formulas 
were  all  preserved;  That  which  the  provinces  were  on  the  morrow 
of  the  conquest,  they  still  remained  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines ; 
Strabo,  Appian,  Pliny  —  all  our  witnesses  attest  this.^  Only  there 

^  See  Vol.  11.  p.  223  seq. 

®  Strabo  says  (xiv.  64G)  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  preserved  in  his  time  the  organ¬ 
ization  whieh  had  been  given  it  by  Aejuilius  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  ;  and  Appian 
(Praef  13),  that  the  Romans,  after  the  downfall  of  Carthage,  AiPvqv  Karearqaav  e’s  rd  rfii/  ovra. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger  Pompey’s  law,  or  formula  provinciae,  was  still  in  force  in 
Blthynia  (Epist.  x.  114). 
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had  ceased  to  be  the  periodical  pillage  of  the  governors,  and  there 
had  been  added  a  security  advantageous  to  commerce  and  industry. 

Under  tlie  Republic  law  and  fact  were  opposed ;  the  Empire 
brought  them  into  harmony.  In  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  provinces  Augustus  did  scarcely  anything  beyond  this;  he 
introduced  no  more  innovations  there  than  in  Rome,  —  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  at  all  prevent  his  accomplishing  in  both  cases  a 
salutary  revolution,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  ancient 
forms. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  its  territories  were  divided 
into  fourteen  provinces,  governed  by  persons  wlio  had  held  the 
office  of  consul  or  praetor,  —  the  two  Gauls,  the  two  Spains,  Illyria 
with  Dalmatia,  Macedon  with  Achaia,  Asia,  Bithynia  with  Pontus, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  the  Cyrenaica  with  Crete,  Africa  with  Numidia, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with  Corsica.  The  ex-consuls  were  as  a  rule 
sent  into  provinces  where  the  presence  of  the  legions  was  necessary ; 
the  ex-praetors  into  the  others.  But  this  rule  was  varied  according 
to  peace  or  war,  and  even  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  nobles. 

Augustus  preserved  the  principle  of  this  division.  Under  the 
Empire  provinces  were  of  two  kinds,  —  those  lying .  upon  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  peaceful  and  industrious  countries,  long  since  subju¬ 
gated  and  quite  Romanized,  where  life  was  easy  and  tranquil, 
and  not  even  a  cohort  was  now  needed  to  secure  obedience  ;  behind 
this  tranquil  zone  the  barbarous  and  warlike  regions  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  of  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Danube,  and  those  countries 
which  were  incessantly  menaced  by  dangerous  neighbors,  like  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.*  In  the  latter, 
armies  were  indispensable,  and  to  rule  them  the  governor  had 
need  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  military  chief.  But  the 
armies  and  their  generals  obeyed  the  commander-in-chief,  the  impe- 
rator ;  hence  it  was  needful  to  leave  to  the  Emperor  those  provinces 
where  the  legions  were  stationed,  and  where  the  country  was,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  siege.  In  these  provinces  there 


1  The  Senate  possessed  at  first,  according  to  Dion,  Africa  with  Numidia,  Baetica,  Asia, 
Greece  or  Achaia  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedon,  Sicily,  Crete  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia 
with  Pontus  and  Corsica;  tlie  Emperor  had  the  rest,  —  Tarraconensis,  Narbonensis,  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  provinces  which  were  formed  in  Spain,  Gaul,  the  Alps,  and 
along  the  Danube. 
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was  labor  and  peril ;  ^  but  there  was  also  power  and  military 
renown,  both  of  which  Augustus  desired  (27  b.  c.). 

This  division  into  praetorian  provinces,  or  those  belonging  to 
the  Emperor,  and  proconsular,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Senate 
and  people,  was  not  immutable.  More  than  once  the  two  powers 
made  an  exchange ;  but  the  principle  was  always  maintained  that 
only  the  peaceful  regions  should  belong  to  the  Senate.  Thus 
Cyprus  and  Narbonensis,  originally  imperial  provinces,  reverted  to 
the  people,  who  in  turn  gave  up  Dalmatia,  whither  disturbances 
had  summoned  the  legions.  In  the  same  way  Tiberius  took  from 
the  Senate  Macedon  and  Achaia,  which  Claudius  afterwards  restored 
to  them.  In  fact,  this  partition  was  but  an  empty  form.  The 
Senate,  which  at  Rome,  in  the  curia,  remained  mute  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  presence,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  speak  with  authority 
in  the  provinces.  If  war  broke  out,  or  a  revolt,  the  imperator  at 
once  intervened ;  if  a  proconsul  died  in  office  the  Emperor  filled 
the  place  with  one  of  his  procurators,^  and  sometimes  even  in 
less  urgent  cases.  Augustus,  in  virtue  of  his  proconsular  power, 
issued  edicts  by  which  all  the  governors  were  bound,  those  of  the 
Senate  as  well  ,as  his  own ;  and  in  his  numerous  journeys  he  visited 
all  the  provinces  along  his  road,  whether  they  were  imperial  or 
not. 

The  provinces  belonging  to  the  people  were  the  finest,  and 
their  governors  the  most  important.  Chosen  by  lot,  according  to 
custom,  from  among  the  ex-consuls  and  ex-praetors  who  had  been 
at  least  five  years  out  of  office,®  they  all  were  called  proconsuls, 
even  those  who  had  been  only  praetors ;  they  had  twelve  lictors 
with  axes  and  rods,^  the  senatorial  robe,  a  salary  which  permitted 
them  to  display  royal  luxury,®  and  finally,  the  right  to  assume  all 

^  Avtos  8e  Tovs  T€  TTflvovs  Ka'i  Tois  KivSwovs  (XV  (Dion,  liii.  12). 

.  proc.  provinciae  Asiae  quam  mandatu  principis  vice  defuncti  proc.  rexit,  probably 
under  Ves])asian  (Orelli,  3,651). 

8  This  was  the  rule  established  by  Pompey  in  52  b.  c.  (Dion,  liii.  13).  The  lot  having 
fallen  badly,  (VetSr;  nvey  avrwv  ov  Kokws  rjpxov,  the  Ein])eror  took  care  to  designate  in  advance 
those  who  should  be  presented  to  take  their  chance  {Ibid.  14). 

^  Twelve  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  six  in  the  other  provinces,  called  the  praetoidan. 

®  I  he  .proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Africa  each  received,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
one  million  sesterces  (Dion,  Ixxviii.  23)  ;  the  procurators  only  two  hundred  thousand,  one 
hundred  thousand,  or  even  sixty  thousand  (Dion,  liii.  15;  Jul.  Capit.,  Pert.  2;  Tac.,  Agric.  42; 
Lamp.,  Alex.  Sev.  42;  Treb.  Pol.,  Claud.  15;  Prob.  4) 
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the  insignia  of  their  dignity  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the 
pomoerimn,  but  were  without  the  sword  or  the  military  cloak! 

The  imperial  governors  seemed  of  much  less  consequence. 
They,  even  when  ex-consuls,^  were  called  only  propraetors,  and  but 
five  lictors  preceded  them,  and  even  these  only  when  the  governor 
was  in  his  province.  The  Roman  people,  therefore,  saw  their  own 
magistrates  set  off  with  all  the  exterior  signs  of  power,  a  numerous 
train,  and  the  old  republican  display,  while  those  of  the  Emperor 
appeared  the  agents  of  an  inferior  and  timid  authority. 

The  people  and  the  Senate  had  reason  to  be  content.  Rut 
this  agent,  who  went  away  alone  and  quietly  with  the  Emperor’s 
instructions,®  on  reaching  his  province  assumed  the  sword  and 
the  war-cloak.  While  the  proconsul  was  occupied  with  public 
entertainments  or  in  listening  to  the  rhetoricians,  or  amid  a  round 
of  festivities  journeyed  through  his  peaceful  province,  the  pro¬ 
praetor,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  was  fighting  or  negotiating 
with  kings.  The  authority  of  both  was  absolute  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  over  all  in  the  province,  whether  provincials  or 
Roman  citizens,  —  an  appeal,  however,  being  allowed  the  citizen  to 
the  authority  at  Rome.^  But  the  propraetor  was  subject  only  to 
the  Emperor,  the  proconsul  both  to  the  Emperor  and  Senate.  The 
latter,  except  by  special  command,  had  no  authority  whatever  over 
the  soldiers  who  passed  through  his  province  or  sojourned  there ;  the 
former,  invested  with  the  military  imperium,  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  them.^  The  latter  had  but  a  year  in  his  province ; 
the  former  was  allowed  to  remain  three  years,  often  five,  ten, 
or  even  more,  at  the  will  of  the  master  who  sent  him  thither.® 

^  Digest,  i.  16,  1.  The  proconsular  province  of  Africa  being,  however,  a  frontier  province, 
the  governor  who  took  charge  of  it  for  the  Senate  had,  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  a  legion 
and  an  auxiliary  corps, — but  by  a  special  permission  of  the  Emperor,  which  under  Claudiu.s 
was  withdrawn  (Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  48;  Dion,  li.x.  20). 

2  Augustus  selected  them  from  among  the  ex-consuls  (legatus  A  ug.  consularis  pro  praetore) 
when  they  were  to  take  command  of  several  legions,  and  from  among  the  e.x-praetors  when 
they  were  to  command  but  one  (leg.  Aug.  pro  praetore). 

3  Dion,  liii.  15;  Pliny,  Epist.  x.  64.  Most  of  the  questions  which  they  were  to  determine 
had  been  foreseen  and  settled.  The  proconsuls  received  instructions  also  from  the  Emperor. 

*  Plenissimam  jurisdictionem  proc.  hahet  (Digest,  i.  16,  7).  In  respect  to  the  importance 
attached  to  the  title  of  citizen  in  the  provinces,  sec  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  histoiy 
of  Saint  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem.  Under  Trajan  mention  is  again  made  of  a  civi.'i 
Romanus  who,  being  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  was  sent  to  Rome  (Pliny,  Epist.  x.  97). 

^  Jus  gladii  (Digest,  i.  17,  6,  sec.  8). 

®  In  twenty-one  years  thei’c  were  under  Tiberius  only  two  procurators  in  Judaea,  —  Gratus 
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How  miicli  care  was  taken  to  enhance  before  the  public  eye  the 
importance  of  the  Senate’s  officers,  and  to  make  tlie  officers  of 
the  Emperor  inconspicuous ;  to  give  the  latter  power 
without  honors,  and  to  the  former  the  empty  show 
of  dignity  whicli  solaces  and  gratifies  waning  ambition  ! 
But  thus  great  changes  are  effected  without  awaken¬ 
ing  an  opposition  which  would  impede  their  progress 
INVESTED  WITH  bring;  on  violent  collisions.  Force  overthrows  ;  only 

THE  IMPEUIUM.^  ®  ^ 

moderation  and  prudence  can  build  up,  if  that  i)ru- 
dence  be  not  disastrously  hampered  by  the  prejudices  of  the  moment 
or  by  those  of  former  days. 

Whether  appointed  by  the  Senate  or  the  Emperor,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  provinces  were  invested,  subject  to  the  differences  just 
indicated,  with  all  political,  military,  and  judicial  powers.  In  the 
imperial  provinces  we  shall  note  the  absence  of  the  quaestor ; 
this  ancient  title,  honored  by  so  many  illu.strious  names,  was  here 
replaced  by  the  more  modest  name  of  the  procurator.  The  pro¬ 
curators,  selected  from  the  equestrian  order,  even  from  the  class  of 
freedmen  or  of  provincials,^  were  sent  into  the  senatorial  provinces 
to  take  charge  of  the  Emperor’s  private  property  [fiscus),  and  into 
the  imperial  provinces  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  which  the  Senate 
assigned  to  its  quaestors,  with  the  single  exception  of  judicial 
authority,  the  procurators  having  in  the  early  period  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  slaves.^  The  ruler,  whose  stewards  they  were,  did 
not  leave  them  long,  however,  in  this  inferior  position  ;  Claudius 
gave  orders  that  their  decisions  in  regard  to  contributions  should 
have  equal  force  with  his  own.°  There  was  a  procurator  for  each 


and  Pilate  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  4  and  .0).  Appian  says  also  (Iher.  102)  :  ^Tpa-njyoi/s 
tViTre/XTreii'  (Trja-iovs  .  .  .  rj  l3ovXf]  .  .  .  /3a(riXeiiy  efj)  oaov  doKipda-ftcv.  Tiberius,  however,  left 
Silanus,  proconsul  in  Africa,  seven  years  in  office. 

1  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Brutus  re])resenting  the  consul  preceded  by  the  accen, sw.s,  or  orderly, 
attached  to  magistrates  in  possession  of  the  imperium,  and  escorted  by  his  lictor.s,  the  axe 
above  the  rods.  (Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq.,  at  the  word  Accensm.') 

^  Gaius,  Inst.  i.  6. 

*  Gessius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  was  a  native  of  Clazomcnae  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. 
XX.  9).  Another,  Tiberius  Alexander,  was  an' apostate  Jew  {Id.,  ibid.  A).  The  freedmen 
attained  to  the  inferior  procuratorships  only;  we  never  find  them  among  the  2)rocumtores 
praeside.s.  ' 

Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  15  :  Jus  in  se7’intin  et  in  pecunias  familiares. 

^  Tac.,  ylnn.  xii.  60;  Suet.,  Claud.  12;  Ulp.,  in  the  Dif/est,  i.  19,  Prooem.  It  is  probable 
also  that  from  that  time  on,  this  office  gave  the  rank  of  knight  (Tac.,  Ayric.  4). 
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great  distiict  or  province,  sometimes  one  only  for  two  or  three 
contiguous  provinces,  for  as  yet  tlierii  is  nothing  fixed  in  these 
divisions.’  “  The  Emperor  and  the  Senate,”  says  Strabo,  “  divide 
their  provinces,  now  in  one  way,  now  in  another,  and  modify  the 
administration  of  tliem  according  to  circumstances.”  The  Romans 
were  too  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  a  go(jd  administration  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  countries  that  were  to  he  governed  to  estab¬ 
lish  invariable  rules,  —  which  would,  moreover,  have  been  only  an 
embarrassment  to  a  power  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  them.^ 

The  procurators  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  sometimes  in¬ 
vested  with  political  powers ;  the  Roman  administration  in  Judaea, 
for  instance,  had  no  higher  agents.  They  were  in  reality  governors, 
although  Judaea  was  but  a  fragment  of  Syria.  Pontius  Pilate, 
Cumanus,  Eelix,  pronounced  sentence  as  the  highest  local  authority. 
They  were  subject,  however,  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  could 
displace  them  and  cite  them  before  the  Emperor.  By  the  creation 
of  these  new  functionaries  a  change  commenced,  —  that  separation 
of  the  civil  and  military  powers  which  was  to  be  completed  under 
Constantine. 

Beneath  these  magistrates  were  ollicers  of  all  grades,  and 
inferior  agents,  —  prefects,  tribunes,  scribes,  criers,  public  slaves, 
lictors,  etc.  We  must  not  forget  the  cohort,  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  the  governor,  who  formed  his  council  or  his  court  of  justice,  and 
to  whom  he  sometimes  intrusted  the  most  important  commissions.® 
Centurions  and  veterans,  sent  to  the  allied  nations  or  to  native 
chiefs,  represented  the  name  of  Rome  and  watched  over  her  in¬ 
terests.  We  find  such  in  Frisia  and  Batavia,  at  Byzantium  and 
in  Africa.'’ 

This  organization  of  the  provinces  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Emperor  was  the  dawn  of  a  great  idea,  —  that  administrative 

^  In  tlu!  ancient  kingdom  of  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Galilee  had  at  one  time  each  ft.-i 
procurator  (Tac.,  Ann.  xii.  .04). 

2  [Considering  tlic  extraordinary  contrasts  of  national  feeling  and  of  previous  political 
training  among  the  subject  states,  a  system  of  invariable  rules  woidd  probably  have  worked 
as  badly  as  Ihe  modern  craze  of  imi)osing  parliaments  and  constitutional  governments  on  all 
kinds  of  untrained  societies. — I'h).] 

®  Vitellius,  after  dej)osing  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  Judaea  into  the  charge  of  Marcellus,  one 
of  his  friends  (twv  uvtov  (jACKtav,  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  4).  There  were  also  assessores,  men 
who  sat  beside  the  magistrate  and  gave  advice  as  experts.  Alexander  Severus  gave  them 
a  regular  salary  (Lam[)r.,  Alex.  Sei).  4o). 

*  'I’ac.,  Ann.  iv.  72;  llisl.  iv.  14  ;  Pliny,  Epinl.  x. ;  L.  Ilenier,  Inner.  d’Alg.  2,71.'}  and  4, 0.3.3. 
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order  which  the  Greeks  had  never  known,  which  the  Republic 
had  but  poorly  comprehended,  and  which  modern  nations  have 
inherited  from  the  Empire. 

The  Verrine  Orations  have  shown  us  what  a  provincial  governor 
could  be  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic.  With  the  Empire 
his  position  changed.^  In  the  earlier  time  the  province  saw  a 
new  master  arrive  every  year,  eager  to  return  to  the  pleasures  of 
Rome,  hastening  to  make  his  fortune  and  repair  his  establishment 
at  the  expense  of  those  whom  he  came  to  govern.  But  the 
Empire  being  now  one  man’s  domain,  this  property  will  be 
managed  better,  —  in  a  degree,  no  doubt,  from  a  spirit  of  justice,  but 
above  all  from  interested  motives.  Next  to  a  wise  selection  and 
a  close  supervision,  the  best  chance  of  a  good  administration  rested 
in  a  long  tenure  of  office ;  and  to  retain  its  officials  for  as  many 
years  as  possible,  became  one.  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  the 
imperial  administration. 

The  provincial  governors,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  mere 
agents  of  a  watchful  and  formidable  power,  now  saw  danger  for¬ 
ever  hanging  over  them ;  and  in  the  edicts  of  the  ruler  they  received, 
in  the  form  of  laws,  counsels  like  those  which  Cicero  vainly  gave 
to  the  governors  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  fixed  salary  which  provided  for  their  needs  set  free  the 
subjects  from  the  exactions  of  which,  under  pretext  of  supplies 
to  be  furnished  to  the  praetor,  the  latter  had  been  the  victims ; 
and  instead  of  merely  passing  a  few  months  in  a  province  whose 
chief  cities  the  governors  scarcely  knew  by  name,  we  now  see 
them  resident  in  the  country  long  enough  to  understand  its  needs, 
and  so  habituate  themselves  to  provincial  life  that  it  no  longer 
seemed  an  exile  to  them.'-^  The  proconsuls  of  the  Republic  left 
their  wives  in  Rome ;  those  of  the  Empire  took  theirs  with  them. 


^  Later,  it  was  forbidden  to  send  any  man  as  an  officer  into  bis  native  province,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  avoiding  acts  of  partiality;  it  was  also  forbidden  to  levy  anything,  even  for  the 
public  treasury,  beyond  the  fixed  sum  (Dion,  liii.  15,  Ivii.  10;  Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  G). 

2  Dion,  Iv.  28:  EttI  TrXeio)  xpovov,  Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  6;  Quum  plerique  iisdem  nerjotiis  insenen- 
cerent.  (Cf.  p.  146,  n.  6.)  This  was  recognized  as  so  necessary  that  in  the  year  5  A.  D.,  dis¬ 
turbances  having  broken  out  in  many  places,  it  was  declared  that  the  governors  of  senatorial 
provinces,  henceforth  to  be  elected,  not  chosen  by  lot,  should  remain  in  office  two  years. 
Many  upright  men  under  the  Republic  had  refused  these  positions,  being  unwilling  to  pillage 
the  provinces.  Atticus  would  never  accept  one,  Cicero  went  into  Cilicia  with  reluctance,  and 
Quintus  complains  bitterly  of  being  obliged  to  remain  a  third  year  m  Asia. 
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Augustus  favored  this  custom ;  and  Alexander  Severus  went  far¬ 
ther,  requiring  a  temporary  union  from  every  unmarried  governor. 
The  principle  was  that  the  former  were  regarded  as  going,  in  a 
sense,  into  an  enemy’s  country,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  a 
man  to  take  his  wife  into  camp ;  while  the  latter  went  among  his 
fellow-citizens  and  with  the  purpose  of  a  long  residence.  The 
governor  was  no  longer  in  camp  in  his  province ;  his  affections 
were  there,  his  domestic  hearth,  and  his  Penates,  which  his  wife, 
like  Rachel,  had  brought  with  her,  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  governors  were  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  able  and  upright  men,  but  only  that  the  earlier 
excesses  became  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  too  conspicuous  crimes 
drew  upon  the  offender  prompt  punishment ;  ^  that  too  great  a  for¬ 
tune  was  likely  to  tempt  the  avidity  of  the  Emperor ;  that,  in  a 
word,  moderation  and  prudence  were  recommended  to  the  governors 
by  their  own  interest.  Gentle  though  he  was,  Augustus  gave  an 
example  of  salutary  severity.  Later,  we  shall  read  of  the  fate  of 
Gallus  and  Lollius,  two  of  the  Emperor’s  friends,  who  by  their 
exactions  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  in  consequence  took  their 
own  lives.  Nor  had  he  even  any  indulgence  for  those  of  his  own 
household ;  and  the  freedmen  who  under  his  successors  became  so 
powerful,  were  kept  by  him  in  the  humble  discharge  of  their 
duties.  “  His  secretary,”  says  Suetonius,  “  having  accepted  five 
hundred  denarii  to  communicate  the  'Contents  of  a  letter,  he  caused 
the  man’s  legs  to  be  broken.  The  preceptor  and  the  slaves  of  Caius 
Caesar  having  taken  advantage  of  the  prince’s  illness  to  commit 
acts  of  rapacity  and  tyranny  in  his  province,  the  Emperor  ordered 


^  Dion  says  that  the  revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  the  year  G  was  oansed 
by  the  exactions  of  the  governor.  This  is  possible;  but  any  administration,  however  gentle, 
must  have  appeared  insupportable  to  these  barbarians,  who  with  difficulty  submitted  to  the 
payment  of  tribute  and  to  the  surrender  of  their  sons  for  military  service.  In  res])ect  to 
Varus,  whom  Velleius  Paterculus  accused  of  going  into  Syria  poor  and  returning  thence  I'ich, 
we  may  remark  that  the  poverty  of  this  man,  who  had  some  time  before  been  consul,  and  who 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  imperial  family,  could  not  have  been  very  serious;  that, 
secondly,  he  remained  nine  years  in  his  province,  while  under  the  earlier  system  Syria  would 
have  been  thrice  or  four  times  plundered;  finally,  that  Varus,  after  his  defeat,  might  with 
impunity  be  accused  by  any  man  and  on  any  point.  In  the  case  of  the  freedman  Licinius 
in  Gaul,  his  extortions  show  that  Augustus  could  not  prevent  evei’ything ;  but  the  confiscation 
which  overtook  him  ]iroves  also  that  such  conduct  was  dangerous,  or  at  least  profitless. 
Achaia  and  Macedon  being  dissatisfied  with  the  Senate’s  administration  (onera  deprecantex'), 
nothing  better  is  proposed  than  to  transfer  them  to  the  Emperor’s  care  (Tac.,  Ann.  i.  7G). 
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tliem  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  with  stones  round  tlieir  necks.” 
His  conception  of  the  Empire  was  the  same  as  tlie  Senate’s,  —  the 
most  vigorous  political  centralization,  Imt  much  administrative  lib¬ 
erty  ;  a  sovereign  will  at  Rome  for  the  general  vitality  of  the 
Empire,  and  independence  in  the  provinces  for  the  management 
of  local  affairs.  The  provincial  cities  kept,  and  were  to  keep  for 
three  centuries  more,  their  religion,  their  special  customs  or  laws, 
their  own  magistrates,  tlieir  public  assemlilies,  their  revenues  and 
possessions  ;  and  to  see  them  thus  administer  their  affairs  in  their 
own  way,  these  cities  might  have  been  thought  to  he  small  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  to  which  nothing  was  lacking  save  the  right  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces  by  continual 
wars,  as  in  the  time  of  their  liberty. 

Julius  Caesar  had  sent  eighty  thousand  citizens  into  colonies 
beyond  the  sea ;  Augustus  continued  this  system,  less  in  obedience 
to  a  principle  of  government  than  as  an  expedient  for  fulfilling 
the  promises  made  to  his  veterans.  In  the  Monumentum  Ancyra- 
num  (No.  28)  Augustus  enumerates  the  military  colonies  founded 
by  him  in  the  provinces.  This  was  increasing  there  the  number 
of  persons  whose  rights  the  governors  were  bound  to  respect. 


II.  —  Fustancial  Rep^okms. 

In  the  government  of  the  provinces  Augustus  instituted  two 
important  innovations,  one  political,  the  other  religious,  and  both 
extremely  judicious. 

Twenty  years  of  civil  wars,  of  pillage,  and  of  monstrous 
exactions  had  destroyed  the  wealth  existing  in  the  Roman  world, 
and  the  cessation  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  had 
prevented  its  renewal.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  the  rural 
population  had  been  dispossessed,  and  tbe  land,  which  had  many 
times  changed  owners,  no  longer  yielded  its  fair  produce.  Destitu¬ 
tion  was  extreme ;  all  men  were  reduced  to  beggary,  even  the 
senators.  In  Asia,  the  most  opulent  of  the  provinces,  bankruptcy 
was  universal,  and  Augustus  was  obliged  to  decree  a  revolutionary 
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nieasure ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts.'  The  taxes  no  longer 
came  in ;  at  tlie  same  time  the  needs  of  the  public  treasury 
increased.  To  prevent  the  governors  from  pillaging  the  prov¬ 
inces,  Augustus  bad  allotted  to  them  a  salary  ;  to  give  the  Empire 
security,  be  bad  organized  a  standing  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  expense 
of  the  administration  ;  hut  the  annual  cost  of  the  army  may  be 
estimated  at  forty  million  dollars.'' 

Whence  could  this  money  he  obtained  ?  Seriously  to  increase 
the  taxes  in  the  exhausted  provinces  was  impossible.  There  was 
hut  one  method;  namely,  the  more  prudent  management  of  the 

public  resources.  Under  the  Republic  the  contributions  of  the 

people  had  been  moderate,  but  unequally  distributed  and  levied 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  —  two  evils  which  Julius  Caesar,  and  later 
Augustus,  had  sought  to  remedy.  We  shall  not  assert  that  the 
Empire  proposed  to  equalize  taxes ;  but  it  at  least  sought  to 

ascertain  the  quota  of  taxable  property  in  order  to  distribute  the 

burden  more  equitably.  The  ordnance  survey  of  land  commenced 
by  Julius  was  completed  by  Augustus.  Four  geometers  went  over 
the  entire  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  it.  Zenodoxus 
completed  the  measurement  of  the  eastern  portions  in  thirteen 
years,  five  months,  and  nine  days;  Theodotus,  of  the  northern, 
in  nineteen  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days ;  Polycletus,  of  the 
southern,  in  tweiity-four  years,  ono  month,  and  ten  days ;  and 
Didymus,  of  the  western,  in  sixteen  years  and  three  months.’^  The 
results  of  their  labors,  brought  together  at  Rome,  were  arranged 
in  order  by  Balbus,  who,  after  having  prepared  a  register  of  the 
measurements  of  all  the  countries  and  of  all  the  cities,  wrote  out 
the  agrarian  regulations  imposed  upon  all  the  provinces.^  Agrippa 
presided  for  a  long  time  over  this  vast  work;  he  prepared  from 
it  a  map  of  the  world,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  under  a 
portico,'^  so  that  each  senator  designated  to  the  government  of  a 


^  Xpfwv  ucfxo-is  (Dion  Chrysost.,  p.  601  b). 

2  See  on  this  suliject  chap.  Ixxi.  sec.  3. 

•■’In  resjiect  to  this  vast  operation,  see  Ritschl,  Die  Vermehrung  des  rom.  Reichs,  and  De 
Rossi,  Piunte  iconogrujiche  di  Roma,  p.  28. 

*  Front.,  De  Col.  ap.  Goes.,  p.  109. 

®  I'liny,  IHhI.  Nat..,  iii.  3.  I’eiitinger’s  map  seems  to  have  been  an  edition  or  a  rude  imita¬ 
tion  of  this  maj)  of  .\j;;rippa,  witli  some  after-touclies. 
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province  might  examine  in  advance  its  resources  and  extent  in 
wliat  may  be  called  tlie  registrar-general’s  office  for  the  Empire. 
“  He  receives,”  says  Vegetiiis,  “  a  description  of  his  province,  with 
indication  of  distances  in  miles,  of  the  condition  of  roads  and 
by-ways,  mountains  and  rivers.”  ^  The  lands  were  divided  into 
different  classes,  according  to  their  products  and  fertility,  and  each 
class  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  yield ;  ^  and  the  agriculturist, 
knowing  what  his  debt  to  the  state  would  be,  might  improve  his 
land  without  the  fear  that  he  was  laboring  only  for  the  advantage 
of  the  publican.® 

This  register  furnished  an  excellent  basis  for  taxation  ;  and  the 
quinquennial  census  decreed  by  Caesar  (by  his  lex  Julia  municipalis) 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  rendered  its  allotment  easy.  The  work 
could  not  assume  the  religious,  political,  and  military  character 
of  the  ancient  census,  which  ended  with  the  lustration  of  the 
whole  people  and  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  suovetaurilia ;  but 
it  supplied  information  indispensable  in  a  community  where 
property  determined  the  classes  eligible  for  state  and  municipal 
office,  and  even  modified  the  penalties  inflicted  for  crimes.  Through¬ 
out  Italy  the  lists  made  up  by  the  duumvirs  of  every  fifth  year, 
the  quinquennales,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  Augustus,  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  old  customs,  performed  there  the  ancient  cere¬ 
monies,  although  these  were  in  reality  but  the  concluding  act  of 
a  work  of  pure  statistics. 

The  same  order  was  established  in  the  provinces.  Augustus 
divided  them  into  financial  districts,  each  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  adjutor  ad  censum,  who  made  up  the  list  of  the  tax-payers 
of  his  district,  or  received  the  lists  from  the  quinquennales,  and 
after  verifying  them,  transmitted  all  these  documents  to  the  cen- 
sitor  of  the  province,  legatus  Aug.  ad  census  acciinendos.  This 
high  functionary  of  senatorial  rank  prepared  a  summary  of  these 
papers  for  whichever  of  the  Emperor’s  secretaries  had  charge  of 


1  Veget.,  De  re  milit.  iii.  C. 

^  In  Pannonia  the  division  was  as  follows,  -^'arvi  primi.,  arvi  secundi,  praii,  siluae  glandi- 
Jlorae,  silvae  vulgares,  pascua  (Ilyginus,  Grornat.  de  limit.  Const,  p.  205,  9). 

®  Augusti  temporibus,  orhis  Romanus  agris  divisus  censuque  descriptus  est,  ut  possessio  .sua 
nulli  haheretur  incerta,  qmm  pro  trihutorum  susceperat  quantitate  solvenda  (Cassiod.,  Variar. 
iii.  52.  Cf.  Isidorus,  Orig.  v.  3G). 
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the  general  census,  a  censibus^  and  upon  examination  of  these 
lists  the  Emperor  fixed  the  sum  total  of  the  tax,  increasing  or 
diminishing  it  according  to  the  needs  of  the  exchequer  or  the 
appeals  for  relief  from  the  populations. 

These  agents,  paid  by  government  and  closely  watched,  ^  levied 
only  the  direct  taxes,  —  the  land-tax  and  the  capitation-tax.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  system  was  pursued  in  respect  to  the  indirect  contributions, 
which  were  still  farmed  out  to  the  publicans,^  —  who,  however, 
were  not  able  in  this  controlled  service  to  renew  the  scandalous 
abuses  of  former  days.^  The  Republic,  and  after  it  the  Empire, 
received  along  its  frontier  by  land  and  sea  the  portoriimi  up¬ 
on  all  articles  of  daily  use  that  were  carried  in  or  out.  Besides 
this,  every  province  or  group  of  provinces  had  its  line  of  custom¬ 
houses.  Spain,  Narbonensis,  the  three  G-auls,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  rest  formed  each  a  territory  which  traders  entered  and  through 
which  they  travelled  only  on  payment  of  dues ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  there  were  tolls  on  roads  and  bridges, 
and  on  entering  cities  dues  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  or  of 
the  cities  themselves.  An  article,  therefore,  transported  to  a 
considerable  distance  paid  'portorimn  several  times,  —  a  custom 
ruinous  to  trade,  but  very  profitable  to  the  treasury,  and  one 
which  was  kept  up  in  France  as  late  as  the  last  century.  The 
dead  man  on  the  way  to  his  last  dwelling  who  had  to  pass  a 
toll-house  must  pay  the  portorium.  ^  This  tax  was  two  per 


^  Borghesi,  Opera,  v.  7  etseq.;  L.  Renier,  Mel.  d’  iSpigr.  pp.  47-72  ;  Digest,  1.  15,  4,  1; 
Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  6,518. 

^  Lex  Julia  de  residuis  (^Digest,  xlviii.  13,  2).  Si  quis  Jiscalem  pecuniam  .  .  .  in  suos  usus 
converterit,  in  quadruplum  condemnatur  (Paulus,  v.  27,  1).  Qui  nova  vectigalia  exercent,  lege 
Julia  tenentur  (^Digest,  xlviii.  6,  12). 

3  Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  6;  xiii.  50;  and  Digest,  passim.  They  acted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
imperial  procurators  ,  .  .  procuratores  quatuor  publicorwn  Africae  (Orelli-IIenzen,  Nos.  6,648 
and  6,649). 

^  It  had  been  stipulated  with  certain  cities  that  Roman  citizens  should  be  exempt  from 
these  dues ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  exemption  later  than  the  time  of  the  Republic  (Livy, 
xxxviii.  44),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  measure  was  general,  for  it  would  have  ruined  the 
cities.  The  military  posts  were  beyond  the  line  of  the  customs  (^Digest,  xxxix.  4,  2).  The 
tariff  of  Zraia  has  for  title,  Lex  portus  post  discessum  cohortis  instituta.  This  tariff,  established 
“  after  the  departure  of  the  cohort,”  was  very  low;  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  imperial  impost) 
but  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  municij)al  toll. 

®  Digest,  xi.  7,  37.  The  Emperor,  the  officers  of  the  palace,  treasury  agents,  and  soldiers 
were  excused  from  Aia  portorium  ;  private  individuals  also  had  exemption  for  objects  designed 
for  personal  use  and  for  instrumenla  itineris,  —  carts  and  beasts  of  burden.  The  exportation  of 
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cent  ad  valorem  in  Spain ;  two  and  half  in  the  three  Gauls, 
Asia,  Ihthynia,  and  lllyricum ;  five  in  Sicily;  and  twenty-five 
in  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  for  commodities  brought  from  Arabia 
and  India,  which,  as  mere  luxuries,  paid  a  sumptuary  tax. 

The  vicesima  hereditatum  caused  all  the  landed  property  of 
the  citizens  to  pass  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  through 
the  hands  of  the  state.  ^  With  this  multiplicity  of  tolls,  and  the 
customs  and  city-dues,  there  must  have  been  levied  in  much 
less  time  upon  trade  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  traffic  of  the  Empire ;  and  as  this  traffic  was  immense, 
the  portoriimi  furnished  to  the  state  an  enormous  revenue.  These 
two  taxes  alone, —  that  upon  inheritances  and  that  upon  traffic, 
—  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  economical  Emperors  were  able  to 
accumulate  wealth  such  as  that  left  by  Tiberius.^ 

Each  time  that  territory  was  added  to  the  Empire  a  census 
was  made  in  that  region  of  persons  and  property.  This  occurred 
in  Judaea  in  the  year  7  A.  d.,  when  that  country,  after  the 
d(^ath  of  Archelans,  was  added  to  the  Syrian  province,  and  in 
tlie  year  27  b.  c.  in  Gallia  Comata,  where  civil  wars  had  until 
that  time  prevented  the  undertaking  of  this  work  of  peace.  The 
same  thing  was  done  by  Claudius  and  Trajan  after  the  conquest 
of  Britain  and  in  Dacia.  These  transactions,  which  furnished 
authentic  data  in  respect  to  the  population  and  the  amount  of 
taxable  property,  ^  were  repeated  at  long  intervals  of  time ;  at 
h'ast  we  know  of  but  five  in  Gaul  from  Augustus  to  Domitian. 
Tliey  served  to  verify  the  results  of  the  quinquennial  census, 
and  to  establish  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  privileged 
class  of  cives  romani. 

We  have  seeiW  that,  instead  of  overburdening  the  provinces 

certain  articles  was  prohibited,  —  corn,  oil,  wine,  weapons,  and  iron,  to  the  end  that  neither 
food  nor  arms  should  bo  furnished  to  the  barbarians. 

1  Seep.  101. 

Pliny  (vi.  26)  says  that  commodities  from  India  were  sold  for  a  hundred  times  their 
cost.  I’he  e.xcess  of  the  demand  over  the  supply  raised  the  price,  but  the  duty  also  largely 
contributed  to  it. 

*  Siiidas,  s.  V.  ' htroypa^^r]  and  kvyovarw  .  .  .  tZiv  re  dvdpuncov  koI  rcor  ovcno>v. 

^  Page  101.  The  taxes  of  the  provinces  remained  moderate.  Cicero  says  that  Asia 
scarcely  j)aid  her  expenses^  and  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  5,  8),  the  Romans  disdained  the 
concpicst  of  Britain  beeause  they  found  ra  reXrj  (the  customs)  more  profitable  than  would  be 
6  (jioptis  (the  tribute), —  deduction  being  made  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  garrison  required 
in  the  country. 
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to  iruiet  tlio  now  uxpcnsos  of  tlio  army  and  tlie  government, 
AngustiiH  had  con, strained  tlio  citizen.s  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  costs.  9'he  contributions  that  lie  required  from  them  ,sup- 
jilied  tlie  militaiy  triiasury,  so  tliat  he  made  tliis  equitable  division, 
—  the  eiti/.ens  in  part  paying  the  army,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
tlu!  corn-growing  regions  siqipliiMl  with  food,  while  the  provincials 
paid  the  expcni.ses  of  the  [irovincial  government. 

Each  province  had  its  where  the  records  of  the 

census  were  kcqit,^  and  a  treasury  of  its  own  {finmn),  where  the 
quaestor  in  the  proconsular  and  the  procurator  in  the  imperial 
])rovinces  diqiosited  the  sums  obtained  by  taxation.  What  was  not 
expended  in  the  ])rovince  for  keejiing  up  the  army,  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  and  lor  the  public  works  ordered  (jr  subsidized  by  the 
central  jiower,  was  sent  to  Konie  and  divided,  according  to  the 
natun;  of  the  tax,  between  the  two  public  treasurie.s,  civil  and 
military,  and  the  throe  inqierial  treasuries, — the  FincAis,  i\iQ  Patri- 
monium  Caesaris,  and  the  Emperor’s  private  purse.  Thus  to  the 
Aerarium  Faturni  went  the  revenues  from  the  public  domain  and 
the  senatorial  provinces,  the  tax  jiaid  upon  enfranchisements,  the 
hona  cadum  and  vacmdia ;  to  the  Aerdrkmi  militare,  the  duties 
upon  inheritances  and  iqion  sales ;  to  the  Plums,  the  receipts  of 
the  imperial  provinces  ;  to  the  Pairwiommn,  the  revenues  arising 
from  what  are  called  in  modern  times  Crown  lands ;  to  the  lies 
primtM,  the  income  of  the  Emjieror’s  personal  fortune,  of  which 
he  could  dis[)ose  at  pleasure.  In  twenty  years  Augirstus  received 
in  various  legacies  '1,400,009,000  sesterces.''^ 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Republic  had  been  very 
faulty ;  that  organized  by  Augustus  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  subjects  of  the  Enquire  until  the  time  when,  in  its 
extremity,  th<!  Covernment  made  use  of  that  administration,  as  of 
a  suctioTi-pump,  to  draw  t(j  itself  all  the  wealth  of  its  .subjects. 

Another  reform  is  connected  with  this.  The  hone.st  measure 
brought  forward  in  84  n.  c.  by  Marius  Cratidianus  had  not  been 

1  Ordli,  \r)5,  2,:m,  and  :\,nc,2. 

'I’lic  Ktiipcror’H  private  domain  waw  at  liiw  acecHHion  ineorporated  into  the  imperial 
domain  (Voj)iHcuH,  Tan.  10),  wliicli,  under  the  Empire,  an  formerly  in  France,  was  inalienable. 
'I'he  'Thracian  ( 'hei’HoiieHUS,  tlu!  j)ro[)erty  of  Af^rippa,  fell  to  the  Crown  at  his  death,  and  made 
part  of  the  pntriinoniutnrCacmriii  as  late  as  the  reign  of  'Trajan  (Manjuardt,  Ilandbuch  tier 
rihri.  AllerlMmer,  ii.  2-18). 
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carried  outd  Sylla’s  lex  testmnentaria  had  made  it  obligatory  to 
ro(!eive  the  pnl)lic  money  at  its  nominal  value,  whatever  might  be 
its  metallic  composition.'^  Hence  plated  denarii  were  very  largely 
in  circulation  even  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  had,  however. 


issued  an  excellent  gold  coin,  the  aureus.'^  Augustus  withdrew  the 
debased  currency,  and  made  the  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver 
a  Crown  right,  limited  to  the  imperial  mints  established  at  Rome 
and  a  few  of  the  great  cities  of  the  provinces.  As  he  had  shared 


8KCT10N  OF  A  ROMAN  ROAD. 


witli  the  Senate  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  so  now  he 
slianMl  with  them  the  monetary  privilege,  —  keeping,  however,  the 
luist  ])avt  of  it  in  reserving  for  himself  the  mintage  of  the  precious 

'  See  Vol.  II.  ']).  (CM. 

-  ranliis,  Sent.  v.  2.5.  Ari.slotlo  justly  defined  money  as  an  article  of  mercliandise.  Paulus 
and  tlie  Roman  lawyers  .saw  in  it  only  a  means  of  determining  the  prices  of  things.  From 
tliis  ine()iT(‘(it  conception  arose  all  the  monetary  misfortunes  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  when  it  was  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  give  to  coined  money  whatever  value 
government  might  jilease  to  assign  it.  * 

'I'his  ])hin,  cojiied  from  Canina  {Via  Appia,^\>.  2G4),  represents  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
roads  jiassing  the  Forum.  On  one  side  the  Julian  basilica  (No.  1),  the  arch  of  Tiberius 
(No.  2),  tlie  Golden  Milestone  (No.  !i),  and  the  Rostra  (No.  4) ;  on  the  other,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  (No.  .'j)  and  the  temple  of  Concord  (No.  G).  For  the  explanation  of  the  section,  sec 
the  note  on  next  liage. 

‘‘  See  Vol.  III.  p.  .G.'M. 
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metals.^  The  Senate  had  only  the  right  of  coining  bronze.  As  to 
the  municipal  coinage,  it  was  very  soon 
suppressed,  at  least  in  the  Western 
provinces.^  The  various  populations, 
therefore,  had  for  their  dealings  with 
each  other  a  facility  never  before 
known,  since  the  same  coinage  was 
now  in  circulation  from  one  end  of 
the  Empire  to  the  other. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  a  head 
of  Julius  Caesar  was  stamped  upon  his 
aurei ;  Augustus  and  his  successors 
perpetuated  this  custom,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  magnificent  monetary  series, 
which  preserves  the  authentic  like¬ 
ness  of  each  Emperor. 

The  labors  of  registration  had 
facilitated  two  other  operations  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance.  The  Empire  being 
thus  explored  and  measured,  it  became 
easy  to  lay  out  through  it  those  high¬ 
roads  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
reins  of  government,  which,  with 
their  code  of  civil  law,  are  the  great 
originality  of  this  people.  The  Senate 
had  covered  Italy  with  military  roads, 
had  boldly  struck  a  great  highway 
through  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and 
Macedon,  and  had  united  Spain  with  Italy  by  a  coast-road  along 
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^  This  reform  belongs  to  the  year  15  b.  c.  The  government  being  concentrated  in  the 
ruler’s  household,  it  was  his  slaves  who  coined  the  imperial  money,  familia  monetalis  or 
monetaria  (Orelli,  1,711  and  3,226;  C.  1.  L.  vi.  239  and  298). 

2  In  Gaul,  Sicily,  and  Africa  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  nuni. 
i.  2  et  seq.). 

2  Restoration  by  Canina  (ViaAppia,  p.  264);  see  Vol.  I.  p.  278,  the  first  military  mile¬ 
stone  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  roads  were  of  two  kinds,  —  Viae  puhlicae  regales,  quae  publice 
viuniuntur  .  .  .  vicinales,  quae  de  puhlicis  divertunt  in  agros,  Jiae  muniuntur  per  pagos  (Sicul. 
Flaccus,  De  Cond.  agr.  i.  215).  There  were  also  viae  agrariae.  Leger  (Zes  Travaux  publics 
au  Temps  des  Romains,  p.  158)  thus  explains  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road:  “An 
excavation  was  made  as  deep  as  was  necessary  to  reach  perfectly  solid  ground;  this  was  then 

11 
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the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  'Augustus  laid  out  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  example  was  everywhere  followed ; 

from  the  main  arteries 
ramifications  in  infinite 
number  were  thrown  off, 
binding  together  cities 
and  peoples.  The  Re¬ 
public  had  laid  out 
highways  for  military 
purposes.  The  Empire 
did  the  same ;  but  it 
had  also  in  view  the  in¬ 
terests  of  traffic,  so  that 
the  system  of  roads  was 
developed  into  a  vast 
network  which  covered 
all  the  provinces. 

Augustus  regulated 
another  institution, 
which  until  his  time 
had  remained  in  an  undeveloped  condition.^  Upon  all  the  roads 
leading  away  from  the  Golden  Milestone  of  the  Forum  he  placed 
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levelled  and  prepared,  and  either  rolled  or  rammed.  In  some  cases  piles  were  driven  in  where 
the  solidity  was  not  sufficient.  Then  upon  a  surface  of  sand,  four  or  si.K  inches  in  thickness,  or 
of  mortar  about  an  inch  thick,was  built  up,  as  a  rule,  four  layers  of  masonry.  First,  flat  stones 
united  with  a  very  hard  cement;  second,  a  layer  of  concrete;  third,  a  layer  of  finer,  rolled 
concrete;  and,  lastly,  the  very  solid  upper  layer,  which  varied  according  to  the  material 
furnished  by  the  locality.”  The  total  depth  of  the  construction  varied,  according  to  the 
location,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet.  The  same  author  estimates  (p.  248)  that  80,000 
kilometers  of  military  roads  were  made,  and  must  have  cost  for  their  construction  about  seven 
milliards  of  francs  (Si, .344, 000,000).  The  miles  were  reckoned  at  first  on  these  roads  from 
the  gates  in  the  wall  of  Servius.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  a  mile  was  added  for  the 
distance  from  the  Golden  Milestone  to  the  city  gates,  without  disjdacing  the  mile.stones 
on  the  roads  (Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Imcr.  xxviii.  388).  A  calculation  founded  upon  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  gives  us,  in  the  Empire,  372  high-roads  having  a  total  length  of 
77,000  kilometers,  or  18,000  leagues.  The  great  roads  were,  like  the  Appian  IV ay,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  or,  like  the  Valerian,  fifteen  and  three  quarters  feet,  having  besides,  a  foot-way 
varying  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  width.  The  secondary  roads  had  a 
width  of  about  ten  feet.  (See  Yol.  I.  p.  408  for  the  substructions  of  the  Via  Appia  near 
.Aricia.) 

^  During  the  Republic  the  official  Tabellarii  carried  the  despatches  of  the  magistrates,  and 
had  stations  on  the  military  roads  (Inscr.  of  the  year  132  b.  c.,  in  the  C.  /.  L.  vol.  i.  No. 
.'5.51).  Publicans  and  private  individuals  sent  their  despatches  by  their  slaves  or  freedmen. 
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at  short  distances  relays  of  young  men  to  serv^e  as  couriers,  and 
later  he  provided  vehicles  to  hurry  information  from  the  provinces! 
These  posts,  which  were  kept  up  to  a  condition  of  great  efficiency, 
facilitated  communication  through  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  A 
governor  or  a  general,  in  leaving  Rome,  could  know  on  what  day  he 
should  arrive  at  his  place  of  destination.  The  system  of  posts, 
established  in  the  interests  of  government,  proved  serviceable  to 
individuals  as  well,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  together  with  the 
official  despatches,  every  courier  carried  private  letters  also.^  Traffic, 
moreover,  imitated,  and  had  even  forestalled,  the  imperial  insti¬ 
tution  ;  for  a  long  time  persons  travelling  on  business  had  been 
able  to  obtain  along  the  main  roads  horses  and  vehicles  for  use 
on  their  journey  or  in  the  prosecution  of  their  affairs. 

The  Emperor’s  post  cannot  be  compared,  as  a  public  service, 
with  the  modem  postal  system  ;  hut  the  military  roads  had  now 
effected  in  the  Roman  world  the  same  revolution  that  railways  have 
made  with  us.  The  mountains  cleft  by  the  soldier’s  pick,  the  riv¬ 
ers  spanned  by  military  bridges,  gave  opportunity  for  Civilization 
to  advance,  which,  following  these  roads,  penetrated  into  the  most 
solitary  retreats,  into  the  very  midst  of  populations  which  she  was 
destined  to  conquer  more  completely  than  armies  could  do. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Romans  had,  as  we  have,  time¬ 
tables  giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point  along  the  road. 
Tiiree  silver  vases,  found  in  1852  in  the  Aquae  Apollmares  (Bagni 
di  Vicarello),  beneath  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring  into  which 
they  may  have  been  thrown  as  offerings,  bear  engraved  the  names 
of  cities  through  which  the  traveller  passes  in  going  from  Gades 
to  Rome,  with  the  distance  from  each  to  each  in  miles. 


or  by  private  tahellarii,  whom  they  paid.  (Cf.  Desjardins,  Mem.  sur  les  Tabellarii.')  The 
usage  had  been  long  established  that  the  parochi,  dwellers  at  the  station  where  the  travellers 
stopped,  should  give  rjuae  debent,  ligna  salemque  (Hor.,  Sat.  I.  v.  46).  French  soldiers  at 
their  halting-places  have  a  right  to  “  fire  and  candles.” 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  49,  and  Plut.,  Galba,  8.  The  e.xpenses  of  the  post,  defrayed  by  the  cities 
through  which  it  passed,  became  a  very  serious  burden  to  them.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
we  slmll  have  occasion  many  times  to  refer. 

®  Quum  veredarii  deesset  occasio  privato  Jiomini  reddenda  scripta  commisi  (Symmachus, 
Epift.  vii.  14,  and  iv.  20;  cf.  Synesius,  Ep.  ad  Olympum).  Octavius  had  prohibited  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Senate’s  acts  (Suet.,  Octav.  36).  But  there  were  journals,  Acta,  which  related 
all  that  went  on  in  Rome  (Suet.,  Tib.  5;  Calig.  8;  Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  3;  xiii.  31;  Lampr.,  Comm. 
1.5),  and  these  journals  were  read  with  avidity  in  the  provinces  (Tac.,  Ann.  xvi.  22  :  Diurna 
Romani  populi  per  provinciaa,  per  exercitw,  curatius  leguntur). 
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III.  — Rei  .iGious  Reform. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  occurred  a  phenomenon  unique  in 
history,  —  tlic  formation,  in  a  civilized  country,  of  a  state  religion, 
which,  introduced  without  violence,  accepted  without  displeasure,  and 
publicly  observed  without  secret  reluctance,  yet  affords  no  ground 
to  accuse  the  peo})le  accepting  it  of  disgraceful  subverviency. 

Augustus,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  was  superstitious,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  devout ;  Suetonius  represents  him  as  extremely 
irreverent  towards  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  Religion  was  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  skilful  player.  We  have  seen  his 
attempts  to  revive  the  dead  gods  of  Olympus  and  to  restore  their 
fornu!!’  honors  to  the  Lares.^  In  this  restoration  he  did  not  merely 
seek  to  revive  the  early  faith  in  the  protecting  Genii  of  the  hearth 
and  the  cross-roads ;  he  found  therein  the  means  of  establishing 
a  religious  tie  between  Rome  and  her  subjects  of  the  Western 
provinces,  whose  forms  of  worship  differed  much  from  the  Italiot 
rites.  The  chief  divinities  of  those  nations  yielded  less  easily 
than  those  of  the  Ilellenized  East  had  done  to  an  assimilation 
with  the  gods  of  Rome.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Lares, — name¬ 
less  deities,  without  delinite  form  or  determined  attributes,  save  the 
power  of  defending  their  worshippers.  These  gods  answered  to 
that  idea  of  divine  protection  which  underlies  all  forms  of  worship ; 
and  wherever  a  local  or  domestic  divinity  was  found,  he  could 
without  violence  be  called  the  Lar  of  the  family,  the  village,  or 
the  town.  It  was  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  to  recognize  them 
as  the  divine  brethren  of  the  Lares  of  Rome.  Augustus  paid 
honor  to  their  altars ;  there  the  Roman,  like  the  native  of  the 
(iountry,  ol’fered  the'  customary  libations  and  sacrifices,  and  these 
provincial  Lares  added  to  tlieir  name  that  of  the  ruler  who  had 
o|)ened  to  them  the  imperial  pantheon.  They  were  called  the 
Lares  Augusti,''^  —  the  latter  word  having  a  twofold  significance, 

1  See  p.-l-SO. 

'Plio  dccrco  of  the  Senate  referred  to  on  next  j)age  seems  to  have  conferred  upon  them 
this  aj)j)ellation. 
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to  be  regarded  either  as  a  memorial  of  the  Emperor  or  as  an 
attestation  of  the  august  character  of  the  Lares  :  Augusto  sacrum 
deo  Bor  coni  et  Candido. 

A  new  order  of  priests  was  required  for  this  religion,  at  once 
old  and  new.  By  reason  of  the  expense  which  the  worship 
involved,  with  its  sacrifices,  sacred  banquets,  and  games,  its  priests 
were  selected  from  among  the  rich  plebeians ;  and  since  almost 
all  men  of  free  birth  had  already  their  place  in  the  curia,  it 
was  chiefly  the  freedmen  in  easy  circumstances,  by  birth  excluded 
from  the  colonial  senate,  who  filled  this  annual  priesthood.  The 
Augustales  in  office,  seviri,  with  their  colleagues  who  had  served 
previously,  finally  foi'med  in  the  provincial  city  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  intermediate  between  the  common  people  and  the  municipal 
senate.^ 

By  this  adroit  combination  the  inliabitants  of  Pannonia  and 
the  Western  provinces,  whose  forms  of  worship  estranged  them  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  races,  saw  their  ancient  divinities  associated 
with  those  of  their  masters,  and  the  priests  of  the  old  religion 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  new  clergy.  This  form  of 
worship  extended  everywhere,  and  long  preserved  its  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.  In  392  a.d.  Theodosius,  proscribing  pagan  rites, 
as  his  predecessors  had  proscribed  Christian  ceremonies,  declared 
it  treason  any  longer  to  worship  the  Genii,  Lares,  and  Penates.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Roman  world  was  henceforth  to  have  but  one  master,  the  Senate 
decreed  that  the  Genius  of  Augustus  should  be  worshipped  in  the 
same  places  as  the  Lares.®  This  law  was  not  only  obligatory  in 
Rome,  but  throughout  the  provinces,  where  the  Emperor  took  his 
place  among  the  local  divinities.  In  the  department  of  the  Allier 
have  been  found  two  bronze  busts  representing  Augustus  and  Livia, 
which  were  placed  as  Lares  in  a  small  Gallic  building.^  This  is 

^  Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  3,939:  .  .  .  Decuriones,  Augmtales  et  plehs.  At  Narbonno  the 
seviri  were  originally  three  knights  and  three  freedmen  (Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  2,489).  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  all  whose  religious  institutions  had  been  long  since  accepted  by  the  Romans, 
had  no  colleges  of  Augustales,  this  priesthood  existing  only  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Illyria,  and  colonies 
beyond  the  sea,  —  at  Philippi,  for  example  (Heuzey,  Hist,  tie  Maced. ^  p.  37).  Italy  had 
these  priests  for  its  Lares,  and  some  of  Trajan’s  colonies  established  them  in  Dacia  (L. 
Renier,  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  inscr.  vol.  xxix.  part  i.  pp.  (i8-70). 

*  Cod.  Tlieod.  XVI.  x.  xii. :  Larem  igne,  mero  Genium-,  nidore  Penates. 

3  Dion,  li.  19.  *  They  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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proved  past  doubt  by  the  inscription  they  bear  :  V.  S.  L.  M. 
( Voturn  solvit  lihejis  merito.) 

We  thus  behold  Augustus  admitted  among  the  domestic  gods 
of  his  subjects,  the  master  of  the  world  entering  every  house  for 

the  purpose  of  dispens¬ 
ing  favors  from  on  high. 
He  was  also  associated 
with  the  great  national 
divinities.  For  above 
the  Lares  and  the  local 
gods  —  the  lower  classes 
of  heaven — the  Western 
provinces  had  divinities 
who  were  the  objects  of 
a  more  general  venera¬ 
tion.  Augustus  Latinized 
their  names,  put  side  by 
side  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Roman  divin¬ 
ity,  and  gave  out  to  all 
the  world  that  the  two 
were  but  one,  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Jupiter-Taranis, 
Pluto-Teutates,  Mars- 
C  a  m  ulus,  D  i  a  n  a- 
Arduinna,  Minerva- 
Belisama,  and  the  like ; 
so  that  conquerors  and 
conquered  might  alike, 

LIVIA  (bronze  in  the  LOUVRE).  . 

Without  conscientious 
scruples,  worship  side  by  side  at  the  same  altars.  But  these  foreign 
gods,  subjects  of  Rome  like  their  people,  were  forced  to  admit  among 
themselves  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  state,  the  Genius  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  ruins  of  the  immense  temple  which  the  Arverni 
built  on  the  summit  of  Puy-de-D6me,  and  the  Alemanni  destroyed 
in  the  reign  of  Valerian,^  the  following  votive  offering  was  found  : 
Num.  Aug.  et  doo  Mercurio  Dumiati. 


% 


^  Grcf^ory  of  Tours,  i.  viO. 
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The  religious  organization  of  the  Empire  is  but  imperfectly 
understood.  Numerous  inscriptions,  however,  which  show  the 
existence  in  the  cities  of  a  perpetual  flamen,*  reveal  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  sort  of 
religious  discipline.  This 
flamen,  who  must  have 
previously  filled  all  the 
municipal  offices  {pmni- 
hiis  honoribus  functus), 
held  the  same  position 
in  his  city,  it  is  evident, 
as  that  of  the  pontifex 
maximus  at  Rome, —  the 
same,  too,  that  tlie  Chris¬ 
tian  bishop  filled  later 
in  the  episcopal  cities. 

Pledged  to  the  worship 
of  the  local  divinities, 
and  also  to  that  of  the 
gods  of  the  Empire,  this 
functionary  regulated 
the  ritual  and  sealed 
the  religious  alliance  of 
Rome  with  her  subjects. 

We  discern  the  same 
idea  of  religious  disci¬ 
pline  in  a  singular  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  described 

AUGUSTUS  (llRONZK  IN  TIIK  UOUVKk). 

in  the  Digest.^  Augus¬ 
tus  decided  that  only  the  Tarpeian  Jupiter  among  the  Roman  gods 
should  enjoy  the  honor  and  profit  of  the  jus  trium  liherorum ;  but 
he  granted  the  same  right  to  seven  provincial  divinities,  —  the 
Didymaean  Apollo,  the  Gallic  Mars,  the  Minerva  of  Ilion,  the 
Hercules  of  Gades,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 


1  A  citizen  of  Lyons  gave  great  sums  of  money  oh  honorem  parjwlni,  pontifiratus  (Orc.lli- 
ilenzen,  No.  4,020).  The  perpetuity  was  in  the  title,  not  in  the  ollice,  which  was  annual. 

Ulp.,  Liber  singularis  liefiularum,  xxii.  G.  'I’he  governors  were  all  expressly  charged  to 
protect  the  domains  of  the  temples  and  their  immunities  (Aggen.  Urhicas,  up.  (Joes.  74). 
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worshipped  at  Smyrna,  and  the  Celestial  Virgin  of  Carthage.  Lega¬ 
cies  from  the  pious  could  be  received  only  in  the  temples  of  these 

divinities,  who  by  this  decree 
were  particularly  pointed  out 
to  public  devotion. 

The  religious  system  of 
the  Empire  expands,  there¬ 
fore,  and  at  the  same  time 
concentrates.  It  expands  by 
the  worship  of  the  Lares ;  it 
is  concentrated  by  this  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  superiority  of 
a  small  number  of  national 
divinities.  But  a  step  far¬ 
ther  was  taken ;  monarchy 
existed  upon  earth,  and  it 
was  established  also  in  heaven 
by  the  institution  in  all  the 
provinces,  both  eastern  and 
western,  of  an  official  reli¬ 
gion  whose  source  was  the 
Emperor.  In  the  year  12  b.c., 
upon  the  invitation  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  deputies  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Gallia  Comata 
assembled  at  Lyons,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  there  should  be 

DIANA  OF  EPHESUS.^ 

erected  at  the  public  expense, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,^  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Rome  and  to  Augustus,  and  that  around  the  colossal  statue  of  tlie 


1  The  Diana  of  the  Greek  Olympus  is  a  shy,  graceful  virgin,  goddess  of  the  night,  loving 
the  woods,  and  forever  pursuing  her  game  with  the  golden  bow,  —  a  symbol  of  the  crescent 
moon.  Like  the  Athene  of  Athens,  she  had  never  been  willing  to  know  the  joys  of  maternity. 
The  Diana  of  Ephesus,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  Asiatic  goddess,  symbolizes  the  fecundity  of 
Nature.  Her  body  is  covered  with  breasts  (tToXvnaarras) ;  upon  the  cover  which  wraps  her  like 
a  mummy  are  designed  oxen,  lions,  etc.;  she  is  the  power  of  life  (Strabo,  xiv.  614;  Pausan., 
iv.  31,  6).  Statues  like  the  above  are  common  in  the  museums  of  Italy.  The  one  here  rep¬ 
resented  is. in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

^  The  point  of  junction  of  these  rivers  has  often  changed.  It  must  have  been  originally  at 
the  Place  des  Terreaux  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  south  of  Ainay;  at  the  present  time 
it  is  half  a  league  distant,  at  La  Mulatiere.  Excavations  made  in  1 858  near  the  Place  des 
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Emperor  or  of  the  Eternal  City  ^  should  be  erected  sixty  lesser  statues, 
representing  the  sixty  Gallic  cities,  whose  names  were  to  be  engraved 
on  the  altar  of  the  gods.^  The  work  being  finished,  a  noble  Eduan, 


client  of  the  Julian  house,  elected  by  the  assembly  and  assisted  by 
other  priests  of  the  Augustal  worship,  celebrated  the  inauguration  of 


Terreaux,  in  the  former  Jardin  des  Plantes,  have  brought  to  light  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre; 
and  a  mass  of  fragments  which  must  have  made  part  of  a  magnificent  monument.  Two 
enormous  granite  columns  which  adorned  the  altar  of  Augustus  are  in  the  church  of  Ainay. 
Monfalcon  (Hist.  Mon.  de  la  villa  de  Lyon,  i.  46)  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  very  nearly  in 
the  place  where  they  were  originally  erected. 

1  The  text  of  Strabo  (iv.  3,  2),  corrupt  in  this  place,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  statue 
was  of  Eome  or  of  the  Emperor.  Before  the  battle  of  Actium  there  was  already  in  Borne  a 
temple  consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  the  Koman  peo])le  (Dion,  1.  8). 

^  Strabo  says  sixty  tribes  ;  Tacitus,  sixty-four  ;  Ptolemy,  sixty-three.  In  upper  Pannonia 
the  statues  of  the  cities  of  the  province  were  also  placed  around  the  Ara  Augusti  (C.  I.  L., 
4,192,  4,193). 

®  Eestoration  by  Monfalcon  (op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  ad  Jin.'). 
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the  temple  1  Every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the  deputies  of 
the  provinces,  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse,  presented  them¬ 
selves  here  and  offered  sacrifices  and  burned  incense  to  the  new  gods 
of  Gaul. 

We  know,  without  being  able  to  give  details,  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  at  Narbonne,  at  Tarragona  and  at  Merida,  and  we 
are  justified  in  saying,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
also  confirmed  by  very  numerous  medals  and  inscriptions,  that  all 
the  provinces  erected  altars  to  Rome  and  to  the  August!.^  Every 
year  deputies  elected  by  the  states  assembled  in  their  capital 
cities,  there  to  celebrate  the  grand  festival  of  the  Empire.  The 
one  having  charge  of  the  temple  was  called  in  the  West  sacerdos 
ad  aram,  or  the  flamen  provinciae ;  in  the  East  6  dpytepeu?,  a  title 
which  the  Greeks  employed  in  speaking  of  the  sovereign  pontificate 
of  the  Emperor,  —  /xeya?  dpytepev?.  This  high  priest,  the  most 
important  personage  in  his  province,®  had  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy  of  the  province,^  as  the  flamen  in  a  city  had  over 
those  of  his  own  town  ■,  and  this  primacy  fell  as  a  legacy  to  the 
archbishop  in  the  Christian  Church.  All  the  provinces,  therefore, 
had  a  religious  centre  where  the  same  divinity  was  worshipped. 
The  old  gods,  humbling  their  pride  before  these  new  divinities. 


^  1st  of  August,  10  B.  c.  The  same  day  Claudius,  the  futui’e  Emperor,  was  born  at  Lyons 
(Livy,  Epit.  cxxxvii.,  and  Suet.,  Claud.  2), 

^  In  speaking  of  the  temple  which  the  Spaniards  erected  to  Augustus  in  the  city  of 
Tarragona,  Tacitus  (ylnn.  i.  78)  says:  Datuvi  in  omnes  provincias  exemplum.  Suetonius 
{Octav.  59)  completes  this  idea:  Provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  ai'as,  ludos  quoque 
quinquennales  pene  oppidatim  constituerunt.  We  know  there  were  temples  of  Rome  and 
Augustus  at  Tarragona  and  Merida  in  Spain,  at  Tingis  in  Mauretania,  at  Pola  in  Istria,  at 
Ephesus,  Nicaea,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Cyme,  Pergamos,  Nicomedia,  Cyzicus,  Ancyra,  Milassa, 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  other  cities.  Ephesus  and  Nicaea  had  temples  of  Caesar  and  Rome. 
Kai  Tovr'  e/cetder  ap^apevov  Kai  .  .  ,  ov  puvov  eu  rols  'EXXrjvtKois  i'dufciv,  dXXa  kol  eV  rolf  aXXoiS 
ocra  Tcov  'Pcupo.icov  axovei  eyerero  (Dion,  li.  20). 

®  This  he  was  as  late  as  359  a.  d.  (Cf.  Code  Theod.  XU.  i.  148.) 

*  Waddington,  Voy.  arch,  en  Asie  Min.  n.  885;  Perrot,  Explorat.  arclu'ol.  p.  200.  The 
letters  of  Julian  (49,  62,  and  G3)  show  this  jurisdiction  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  [Eusebius 
(IL  A.  viii.  14)  says  it  was  established  by  IMaximin  Daza,  ri\'al  of  Licinius.  Maximin  no 
doubt  only  revived  an  older  institution.  We  know  that  in  the  earlier  Empire  the  Roman 
college  of  pontiffs  and  that  of  the  xv  viri  sacris  facAundis  had  the  control  of  religious  affairs. 
Pliny  in  his  Letters  .shows  that  a  tomb  could  not  be  moved,  even  in  Rithynia,  without  the 
authority  o£  the  pontiffs  at  Rome,  and  an  inscription  from  Puteoli  shows  us  that  the  election  of 
municipal  priests  must  be  ratified,  at  least  in  Italy,  by  the  xv  viri  sacris  faciundis  (Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N.  2,558).  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  Sen.  Cons,  de  Bacch.  (See  Vol.  II.  pp.  304- 
30.5.)  —  Ed.] 
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gave  up  to  them  their  own  most  stately  ceremonies,  their  largest 
crowds  of  worshippers ;  ^  and  the  adoration  of  Rome  and  the  Augusti 
became  the  real  religion  of  the  Empire.  The  cities  did  the  same 
as  the  provinces ;  each  one  had  its  flamen  Augusti.  In  Caesar’s 
time  the  scribes  of  Osuna  swore  by  Jupiter  and  the  Penates,  the 
republican  oath ;  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  duumvirs  of  Malaga 
swore  by  the  divinity  of  the  dead  Emperors,  by  the  Genius  of  the 
living  Emperor,  and  by  the  Penates,^  —  by  the  local  divinities,  that 
is,  and  by  gods  unknown  to  the  Capitol  before  Augustus. 

We  have  used  the  word  clergy;”  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  Augustal  cult  only  with  an  important  restriction. 
These  priests,  who  are  primarily  citizens,  are  ex-magistrates, 
omnibus  honoribus  functi,  members  of  the  curia,  subject  to  the  public 
authority  which  keeps  the  control  of  religious  matters,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  property  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  of  the 
funds  obtained  by  collections  made  within  the  sacred  edifice  {in 
sedes  sacras),  and  exacts  the  fines  which  may  be  devoted  to 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ritual.  In  the  colony  of  Osuna 
the  duumvirs  were  the  persons  who  decided  how  many  feasts 
there  should  be  in  the  year,  and  upon  what  days  these,  the 
sacrifices,  and  other  solemnities  should  take  place.^  The  flamen, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  the  magistrates. 
Throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  Heathen  Empire,  religious 
and  political  authority  were  blended,  but  in  such  wise  that  the 
former  always  remained  subordinated  to  the  latter.  This  was  an 
essentially  Roman  principle  of  government,  and  later  determined 
the  action  of  the  Emperors  towards  persons  of  different  faith. 

The  religious  revolution  we  have  just  described  was  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  but  it  was  very  rapidly  achieved,  for  Augustus 
had  what  is  most  necessary  to  a  statesman,  —  time  ;  during  a  period 
of  forty-four  years  he  was  able  to  prosecute  his  designs.  The 
Augustal  cult,  early  established  among  the  Ubii  ^  upon  the  banks  of 

^  See  in  Tertullian  (Apol.  35)  a  description  of  the  feast  of  the  Caesars.  The  Christian 
orator  shows,  naturally  enough,  only  the  extravagances  of  the  public  joy. 

^  Lex  Malacitana,  sec.  59  ;  Bronzes  d’Osuna,  sec.  81.  ^ 

®  See  Articles  64,  72,  and  128  of  the  Law  of  Genetiva,  with  M.  Giraud’s  commentary 
(Nouveaux  Bronzes  d’Osuna,  chapters  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.). 

■*  The  son  of  Segestes,  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  was  sacerdos  ad  aram  Ubiorum  (Tac.,  Ann. 
i.  30,  57). 
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VULCAN. 


.TUPITER. 


FRAGMENTS  OP  AN  ALTAR  FOUT^  UNDER  NOTRE  DAME  IN  PARIS  (MUSEUM  OF  CLUNY). 

the  Rhine,  had  already  been  carried,  fifteen  years  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  into  the  regions  between  the  Elbe  and 
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Oder.^  That  it  could  go  so  far  as  this  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  very  rapidly  accepted  in  the  old  provinces.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  were  opposed  to  these 
changes,  made  as  they  were  without  violence,  and  authorized  by 
customs  as  well  as  by  beliefs.  Only  the  Druidic  priests  considered 
themselves  persecuted, —  and  so  indeed  they  were,  but  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Augustus  divided  Druidism  into  two  parts :  he  accej)ted  its 
gods,  and  he  rejected  its  priests.  Against  the  latter  he  promulgated 
no  decree ;  but  in  giving  the  Gauls  a  like  municipal  organization  to 
that  of  Italy,  he  took  away  from  the  Druids,  without  appearing  to 
concern  himself  with  them,  their  judicial  power,  which  passed  over 
to  the  duumvirs  of  the  newly  constituted  states.  In  establishing  new 
sacerdotal  colleges  he  rendered  the  earlier  useless ;  and  in  applying 
to  Gaul  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire,  which  forbade  secret  asso¬ 
ciations  and  nocturnal  assemblies,  he  obliged  those  who  still  wished 
to  practise  their  religion  of  terror  to  hide  it  in  darkness  and 
gloom,  while  the  official  religion  attracted  to  its  new  altars  the 
crowd  always  allured  by  a  brilliant  and  cheerful  ceremonial.  In 
the  name  of  humanity  he  prohibited  the  human  sacrifices  which 
early  decrees  of  the  Senate  had  forbidden,®  and  permitted  only 
slight  libations  of  blood  made  by  voluntary  victims ;  and  in 
the  name  of  ambition  he  summoned  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  the  Empire  all  those  who  desired  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  province  when  he  established  the  rule  that  the  observance  of 
the  old  rites  was  incompatible  with  Roman  citizenship,  and  that  a 
man  must  speak  Latin  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  legions, 
the  public  offices,  or  the  honors  of  Rome.^ 

^  Dion,  Iv.  10. 

2  Even  the  worship  of  the  divae  was  very  early  accepted  by  them.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Augustus,  an  Augustal  priest  at  Avaricum  consecrated  a  monument  pro  salute 
Caesarum  et  populi  Romani  to  Minerva,  and  to  diva  Drusilla,  —  after  the  death  of  Drusilla, 
therefore,  and  before  that  of  Claudius,  between  38  and  41  a.  d.  (Revue  arclieol.  December, 
1879.) 

®  Pliny,  TJist.  Nat.,  xxx.  5,  in  the  year  97  b.  c.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  law  that  Tiberius 
crucified  the  African  priests  who  sacrificed  children  to  their  god  Moloch  (Tertuh,  Apol.  9). 
Pliny,  however,  attests  that  in  his  time,  for  religious  or  political  motives,  men  were  buried 
alive  (xxviii.  3).  A  similar  execution  took  place  under  Julius  Caesar,  —  probably  as  a  religious 
expiation. 

*  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  army  (Suet.,  Tib.  71),  of  the  government,  and  of  affairs; 
Claudius  deposed  the  Greek  judges  who  could  not  speak  Latin,  and  took  from  them  their  title 
of  citizen  (Suet.,  Claud.  16;  Dion,  xl.  17).  In  the  Hellenized  East,  which  had  an  import¬ 
ant  literature,  persons  of  consequence  learned  Latin  [though  so  learned  a  man  as  Plutarch 
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The  Druidic  body  was  not  persecuted  in  the  least,  and  still  it 
received  a  mortal  blow ;  ^  but  its  gods  were  saved  by  the  ingenious 
combination  that  Augustus  had  effected  between  the  religions  of 
Gaul  and  of  Kome.^  The  old  Gallic  altars  remained  standing  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  cities,  and  the  Romans  beheld  a  grotesque 
pantheon  of  horned  and  three-headed  gods  seated  in  the  attitude 


THE  GOD  CERNUNNOS  (MUSEUM  OF  CLUNY).’* 


of  the  Indian  Buddha,  —  strange  objects,  that  would  have  been  mon¬ 
sters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 

In  1711  there  was  discovered  in  Paris,  under  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  altar  consecrated  to  Tiberius  by  the 
boatmen  of  the  Seine  [Nautae  JParisiaci) ;  beside  Gallic  gods,  whose 
names  had  been  changed  to  Jupiter  and  Vulcan,  is  Esus  cutting 
the  sacred  mistletoe,  the  god  Taurus,  tarvos  tricaranvs,  and  the 


complains  of  the  difficulties  in  understanding  it]  ;  but  they  and  the  people  preserved  their  own 
language.  The  populations  of  the  western  provinces,  whose  past  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  invasion  of  a  higher  civilization,  became  the  pupils  of  Rome,  and  still  speak  her  language. 

1  I  have  discussed  this  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  Druids  in  the  Revue  archeol.  of 
April,  1880. 

2  Inscriptions  have  already  brought  to  our  knowledge  fourteen  goddesses  and  thirty-si.x 
gods  of  Gaul,  whose  names  are  given  by  Al.  Bertrand  in  the  Revue  archeol.  of  June,  1880. 

®  The  lower  part  of  this  bas-relief  is  broken.  The  god  was,  doubtless,  seated  in  the 
Buddhic  attitude,  the  size  of  the  head  and  bust  making  it  probable  that  the  legs  were  folded 
under  him.  Only  four  of  these  figures  are  given  on  p.  172.  There  are  eleven  others,  and  one 
inscription  cut  upon  the  sLxteen  faces  of  four  great  blocks  of  stone. 
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god  Cernunnos.  Upon  the  altar  of  Rheims,  between  the  classic 
Mercury  and  Apollo,  is  carved,  in  the  place  of  honor,  a  horned 
god,  seated  cross-legged,  dispensing  from  a  leathern  sack  the 
beech-nuts  or  acorns  that  an  ox  and  a  stag  receive.  The  twisted 
collar  {torquis)  around  his  neck  shows  his  Gallic  character.  Still 


ALTAR  AT  RHEIMS. ^ 


more  grotesque  is  the  altar  at  Beaune,  with  its  three-headed  god,, 
flanked  by  Apollo  and  a  horned  divinity  with  goat’s  feet.  In 
other  monuments  the  Roman  element  does  not  even  appear.  These 
three-headed  objects  are  hideous,  as  in  the  altar  of  Beaune,  or 
barbaric,  like  that  at  Rheims  ;  but  they  rudely  express  a  profound 
idea  which  the  Celts  brought  from  the  East,  where  the  Pelasgi 

1  Gallic  triad.  The  three-headed  god  has  divided ;  Esus-Jilpiter  is  attended  by  his  Roman 
family,  Apollo  and  Mercury. 
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also  found  it/  —  tliat  of  a  Supreme  God,  one  in  essence  and  divided 
into  three  persons.  Had  the  Armorican  Ahelard  those  Gallic  triceph- 
<ila<i  in  mind  when  he  conceived  the  Christian  Trinity  as  a  god 
with  three  heads  ? 

The  Greeks  had  reserved  this  Oriental  tricephalic  conception 
only  for  malevolent  or  infernal  beings, — Cerberus  and  the  hydra 
of  Lerna  [also  the  trii)le  Hecate]  ;  and  the  Romans,  notwithstanding 
their  Jamis  and  their  double-faced  Hermes,  were  not  more  fond 
Ilian  the  Greeks  of  these  unnatural  representations.^  The  influence 
of  their  conquerors  brought  the  Gaids  by  slow  degrees  to  abandon 
these  monstrosities.  But  the  extremely  vital  idea  of  a  divine  triad 
is  preserved,  and  re-appears  in  the  statuette  of  Autun,  which  bears 
above  the  ears  of  the  principal  head  two  small  heads  which  are 
scarcely  in  relief  upon  the  skull.  All  these  gods  had  horns,  —  a 
sign  of  the  divine  power,  which  the  Africans  gave  to  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  the  people  of  the  East  to  Alexander.  They  also 
wore  the  tor(pds,  another  mysterious  symbol  of  divine  command 
and  military  authority.  In  the  lap  of  the  god  at  Autun  is  one  of 
them,  adored  by  two  marine  monsters  with  rams’  heads. 

This  religious  reform,  which  had  silently  suppressed  a  national 
■clergy  and  gathered  into  one  system  the  religious  beliefs  of  all 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  had  been  well  conducted ;  but  this  worship 
of  the  Augusti  amazes  us,  and  the  adorers  of  power  appear  to 
us  ignoble  indeed.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  and  less  severe 
if  we  remember  that,  in  all  ages,  man,  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness  of  heaven,  lias  been  obliged  to  people  that  formidable 
solitude.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  virtue,  or  what  was  so 
esteemed,  which  led  to  heaven ;  among  the  ancients  virtue  was 
strength  (w6’),  and  in  the  Greece  of  Homer  heroes  were  honored 
as  demi-gods.  ,  In  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  “  where  all  was 
god  save  God  himself,”  the  kings  called  themselves  children  of 
the  Sun,  begotten  by  Ammon;  and  the  people  believed  them. 
The  Ptolemies  went  farther,  aspiring  to  be  gods  during  their 
lifetime.  They  were  so;  and  the  evil  spread  through  Syria,  Asia 

*  So.o  Vol.  T.  p.  62. 

*  Tlio  Ilca-mes  hifrons  of  the  Romans  do  not  represent  one  god  in  two  persons,  but  rather 
two  distinet  j)ersonages.  (See,  Vol.  II.  p.  !!(!,  the  Hermes  representing  Faunas  and  Tutanus.) 
'riie  Hermes  which  gives  us  the  bust  of  Metrodorus  (Vol.  H.  p.  271)  bears  on  the  other  aide 
the  figure  of  Epicurus. 
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Minor,  and  even  Macedonian  Greece.  Rome  long  resisted  this; 
but  the  doctrine  that  the  gods  were  but  the  upright  kings  of 
ancient  times  whom  the  gratitude  of  their  subjects  had  apotheosized, 
had  prepared  the  higher  classes  in  Rome  to  accept  without  much 


ALTAK  OF  iiFAUNE.  TR1CEFHALU8  OF  RHEIMS. 


resistance  the  divinity  of  the  Caesars,  while  the  crowd  was  already 
gained  over  to  this  innovation  by  the  ideas  which  had  long  been 
familiar  to  them. 

In  Italy  the  faith  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  heart 
and  the  most  to  be  respected,  the  belief  in  the  Manes,  made  the 
dead  the  protecting  genii  of  the  living.  ‘‘  The  mind  is  a  god,” 
said  Euripides,  and  Cicero  repeats  this.^  All  the  rites  performed 


^  Animus  divinus  esf  (Cic.,  Tusc.  i.  26);  and  he  adds  (ihid.  27);  Caeleste  et  divinum  ob 
eamque  rem  aeiernum  sit  necesse  est. 

VOL.  IV. 


12 
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around  the  tomb  and  at  the  domestic  hearth,  which  formed  the 
true  popular  religion,  arose  from  this  idea. 

In  the  imagination  of  these  men  the  divi  manes,  being 
purified  by  the  funeral  ceremonies^  and  becoming  the  object  of 
a  private  or  public  worship,  —  a  worship  of  memory,  affection,  and 
respect,  —  silently  peopled  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  the  serene 


regions  of  the  sky,  whence  they  protected  those  whom  they  had 
left.  “  Donata,”  says  an  inscription,  “  thou  who  wast  pious  and 
virtuous,  save  all  thy  kindred !  ”  ®  And  they  were  invoked  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  invokes  the  saints :  Ilic  invocatnr 


^  An  inscription  reads ;  .  .  .  opertis  [i.  e.  rite  sepuUis']  manihux,  dioina  vis  est  (Wilniaiins, 
1,225  c). 

*  The  statuette  is  represented  in  front  view  and  in  profile,  to  show  the  little  head  over  the 
ear,  —  a  last  trace  of  the  ancient  tricephaly. 

®  Liion  Eenier,  Jnscr.  d’Alg.  283.  Cf.  Orelli-Ilenzen,  Nos.  6,20G  and  7,400;  Pete  pro 
parentes  tuos,  Malronata,  says  this  latter  inscription,  with  an  error  which  an  educated  man 
would  not  have  made, —  itself  a  proof  how  much  hold  this  belief  had  u])on  the  pojiular  mind. 
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.Fructuosus}  Every  man  had  liia  Genius ;  and  this  belief  had 
become  so  habitual  to  the  Romans  that  they  applied  it  evei’ywhero. 
Numerous  inscriptions  show  soldiers  seriously  paying  lu)mago  to 

the  Genius  of  their  cohort  or  of  their  post,  and  tax-gatherers 
olfering  libations  to  the  Genius  of  the  internal  revenue.''^  Art 
took  up  the  idea  and  ennobled  it,  as  it  does  all  which  it  touches, 

tn  a  painting  recently  found  upon  the  Esquiline,  the  Gity  of 

Lanuvium  herself  assists  at  the  reconstruction  of  her  walls.”  In 

the  family  this  faith  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  (ilial  sentiment. 

“  The  Genius,”  says  Paulus  the  lawyer,  ‘‘  is  son  of  the  gods  and 
father  of  men ;  ”  and  elsewhere,  Genius  meus  nominatur  qui  irie 

genuit}  Three  centuries  earlier,  Cicero  had  written:  “We  should 
regard  the  relatives  whom  we  have  lost  as  divine  beings.”  ”  The 
tomb  was  the  altar  whence  the  dead  man  passed  into  the  number 
of  the  gods  ;  armn  consecravit  says  a  sepulchral  inscription.” 

This  idea  of  paternity  and  protectorship,  essential  in  the 
eonception  of  the  Genii,’  was  one  of  the  religious  elements  of  the 
Aryan  race.  The  Ferouer  of  the  Persians  are  the  (ienii  of  the 

Romans,  and  the  Greek  dead  became  divine  in  their  Elysium. 
Upon  her  sepulchral  urn  Myrrhina  has  the  statue  of  a  god.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  a  faith  springing  from  the  deepest 

religious  consciousness  of  these  nations  should  have  led  men 

*  C.  I.  L.  ii.  5,052.  ' 

Comptes  rendu ti  de  l.’Acad.  des  inscr.,  18G8,  p.  10!).  In  tho  camp  at  Ijamboso  all  worsliip 
was  addressed  to  the  Genius  of  tho  legion  and  the  Genius  of  tho  camp,  tlio^  eagle  and  tho 
standard  hearing  tho  Emperor’s  likeness.  These  wore  tho  gods  that  the  legion  carried  with 
them  wherever  they  went.  As  for  Juj)iter  and  tho  other  divinities,  hoth  Roman  and  foreign, 
their  altars  were  outside  the  camp  (Wihnanns,  Mein,  eur  Ijumbhe,  1877,  ap.  Connnc.nliiU 
pkilolofj.). 

*  See  the  chromo-lithograjih,  Vol.  III.,  facing  p.  359. 

An  inscription  in  Narhonne  reads :  Genlo  patrono  (lleime  nrcheoL,  May,  1879). 

®  De  Leg.  ii.  9  [also  for  details  of  the  will  of  E[)ictota,  Gauer,  Del.  Inner,  i/nwe.  p.  77 
(1877),  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  Colt.  Alt.  sec.  !(!]. 

®  Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  5,087.  Another  is  thus  c.’C])ressed  ;  Dean  doininiie  Ilujiae  Malernne, 
warn  et  lucum  connecravit  Mncronla  Marein  et  ei  omnihun  annin  merijleiim  in.nlilnil  (Orelli, 
No.  4,587).  Still  another  is  in  those  words  :  In  hoc  luinnlo  jneet  eorpu.n  enjm  nplrUnn  inter 
dees  receptus  esf  (Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  7,11.S;  of.  also  VVilmanns,  241). 

’  Genius  deoruin  filius  et  parens  liorninum,  ex  i/no  homines  ip'i/rinntnr  (I’relU'.r,  llthn. 
Mjithol.  p.  09).  Censorinus  {De  Die  nat.  3)  thus  delincs  the  Genius:  Genius  est  dens  cujus  In 
tutela,  ut  quisque  natus  est,  vivit.  Hie,  sive  quod,  ut  </ennmur,  eurat,  she  quod  una  ge.nitnr 
nohiscum,  sive  etiam  quod  nos  genitos  susrqnt  no  tnetur,  certe  a  genendo  Genius  adpellatur. 
Censorinus  wrote  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  hav(!  (jiioted  (j).  105)  a  decree 
of  Theodosius  which  shows  tho  worship  of  Genii  still  nourishing  in  392. 
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hypocritically  or  sincerely  devout  to  regard  him  whom  the  Senate 

called  the  Father  of  the 
Country  as  the  Genius  of 
the  Empire. 

A  decree  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  made  this  a  legal 
obligation,  requiring  that 
in  private  houses  as  well 
as  in  temples  libations 
should  be  made  in  honor 
of  Augustus ;  ^  and  Horace, 
Ovid,  and  Petronius  prove 
that  this  usage  was  rap¬ 
idly  established.^  “  At  his 
evening  meal  the  rejoicing 
peasant  calls  thee  to  his 
table ;  he  pours  for  thee 
the  wine  from  his  cup, 
and  addresses  his  prayer 
to  thee  and  to  the  Lares.” 
If  we  doubt  the  poet,  we 
may  read  a  curious  in¬ 
scription  of  the  duumvirs 
of  Florence,  in  the  year 
18  A.  D.,  ordering  wine  and 
incense  to  be  offered  to  the 
Genii  of  Augustus  and  Ti¬ 
berius,  and  that  they  be 
invited  to  the  feast  cele¬ 
brated  in  their  honor  by 
all  the  decurions.^  It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  from  beyond 


FUNERAL  URN  OF  MYRRHINA  (LOUVRE).® 


^  Dion,  li.  19,  after  the  death  of  Antony. 

^  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  5,  35;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  635;  Petronius,  60:  Auguslo,  patri  patriae, 
feliciter. 

®  Ravaisson,  Fes  Monuments  funeraires  des  Grecs,  in  the  Revue  des  Religions,  ii.  15. 
Upon  this  monument  Myrrhina  is  of  the  same  stature  as  Mercury,  while  the  members  of  her 
family  yet  alive  are  of  inferior  stature.  The  illustrations  in  Vol.  II.  p.  362,  and  Vol.  III. 
[).  117,  have  already  shown  the  custom  of  ancient  artists  of  indicating  the  divine  character  of 
their  personages  by  loftier  .stature. 

Orelli,  No.  686. 
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the  tomb  watched  over  his  people  as  a  father  over  his  children, 
and  an  inscription  of  the  Arval 
Brothers  called  him  parens  pub- 
licus} 

Another  very  early  habit  of 
mind,  arising  from  the  incapacity 
of  these  men  to  conceive  a  ffod 

O 

in  his  sovereign  greatness,  had 
led  them  to  submit  divine  beings 
to  a  decomposition.  Each  attri¬ 
bute  became  a  distinct  god.  A 
goddess,  Tutela,  even  represented 
in  a  special,  and  consequently 
surer,  form  the  protection  which 
each  god  should  give  to  his 
worshippers.^  “  The  image  of 
Tutela  is  in  every  house,”®  says 
Saint  Jerome.  What  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
attributes  was  next  done  for  hu¬ 
man  qualities.  Cicero  speaks  of 
cities  where  the  virtues  of  Quin¬ 
tus,  his  brother,  had  been  canon¬ 
ized  and  placed  among  the  gods.^ 

Witli  these  habits  of  mind  it 
was  easy  for  the  Romans,  in 
thinking  of  the  Emperor,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  ruler 
himself,  who  might  have  committed  so  many  foolish  and  criminal 


^  Orelli-IIenzen,  No.  7,849.  The  Asiatics  were  so  familiar  with  this  belief  that  under 
Augustus  the  kings  of  the  allies  resolved  to  finish  at  the  common  expense  the  greatest  temple 
in  the  world,  —  that  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Emperor  (Suet.,  Oclav.  60). 

2  Manilius,  Astronomica,  ii.  423-428:  — 

.  .  .  Hestat  .  .  .  noscere  tutelas  .  .  . 

Cum  divina  dedit  [Natura]  ma^nis  virtulibus  ora 
Condidit  et  varias  sacro  sitb  nomine  rires. 

®  Isaiah,  57. 

*  ...  In  (jtiibus  tuas  virtutes  consecratas  et  in  deortim  numero  collocatas  vides  {Ad 
Quint,  i.  1). 

®  Silver  figurine  in  the  British  Museum,  published  in  the  Gazette  arche'oL,  1879,  pi.  11. 
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acts,  and  that  imperial  intelligence,  always  the  same,  under  different 
names,  thanks  to  which  a  hundred  million  persons  during  two 
centuries  never  witnessed  a  popular  insurrection  nor  saw  the 
camp-fires  of  a  foe.^  The  happy  inspiration  which  directed  this 
policy  was  regarded  as  the  divine  element  which  must  be  wor¬ 
shipped.  In  the  temples  of  the  new  cult  adoration  was  addressed, 
therefore,  less  to  the  Emperor  than  to  the  Genius  of  the  Roman 
people,  venerated  under  the  double  form  of  the  Eternal  City  and 
the  chief  of  the  Empire,  —  not  the  worship  of  a  man,  but  the 
religion  of  the  divinized  state.^ 

The  Emperor  resided  in  a  given  place ;  but  statues  of  him 
might  be  everywhere,  and  the  statue,  representing  the  Genius  or 
Numen  Awjusti,  was  an  object  of  worship.*^  ‘‘  The  statues  of  the 
gods,”  says 'Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  “are  less  venerated  than 
those  of  the  Caesars.”  ^  Tertullian  is  often  angry  with  the  pagan 
Emperors,  but  for  all  that  he  places  them  very  near  God,  —  A  Deo 
secundi,  solo  Deo  minores ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  the  presence  of  triumphant  Christianity,  Aurelius  Victor  wrote : 

“  Princes  and  the  noblest  of  mortals,  by  the  integrity  of  their 
lives,  merit  entrance  into  heaven  and  the  glory  of  being  venerated 
as  equal  to  the  gods.” 

The  words  “equal  to  the  gods”  are  too  strong.  The  personage 
proclaimed  divus  was  by  no  means  completely  a  god,®  any  more 


1  With  the  one  exception  of  the  bloody  interlude  of  a  civil  war,  lasting  eighteen  months, 
which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Nero. 

^  We  must  distinguish  between  the  provincial  worship  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus,  and  the 
altogether  Roman  worship  rendered  to  the  diin.  Each  aj)othcosizcd  Emimror  liad  his  flamen 
as  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  (iuiriuus  had  long  had,  and  were  honored  collectively,  each  under  his 
own  name,  by  the  college  of  sodales  A  uyuslales,  composed  of  the  chief  pci-sonages  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  provincial  worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  state,  —  the  reigning 
Emperor  was  honored,  but  without  his  personal  name.  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  1(14)  in 
what  way  the  wofshij)  of  the  Lares  Augusti  united  the  local  religions  with  the  official  faith. 
Not  all  the  Emperors  became  divi.  Of  the  twelve  Caesars  first  in  order,  there  were  but  five 
who  obtained  the  corm'eratio  from  the  Senate;  and  according  to  the  Actae  of  the  Arval 
Brothers,  up  to  the  time  of  Comrnodus  in  10.4  there  had  been  but  sixteen.  (Sec  E.  Desjardins, 
Ae  Culle  des  divi.) 

■’  By  the  same  process  of  analysis  the  Creeks  made  a  divinity  of  Borne  itself,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  temples  were  consecrated  in  Asia  to  the  city  of  Rome  (Tac.,  Ann. 
iv.  5G).  Before  the  battle  of  Actium  there  was  at  Rome  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Genius  of 
the  Roman  .people  (Dion,  1.  8). 

^  Spiceler/.  Solesm.  ii.  p.  xli.  Melito  was  a  eontemj)orary  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

®  De  Caesarihm,  38. 

®  Referring  to  the  ajjotheosis  of  Commodus,  decreed  by  Septimius  Severus,  Dion  (Ixxv.  7) 
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than  are  the  divi  or  saints  of  Christianity.  But  “  he  was  more 
than  man,  a  sort  of  incarnate  and  present  divinity,  to  whom  were 
due  faithful  worship  and  unlimited  devotion.”  ^  The  heaven  of 
the  heathen  world  was  very  near  to  earth  ;  all  these  ideas  still 
further  lessened  the  interval  separating  the  domain  of  men  from 
that  of  the  gods;  and  “the  road  to  Jupiter,”  as  Pindar  says, 
was  easily  traversed  by  Emperors,  many  of  whom  seem  to  us  to 
merit  the  severest  judgment  of  history.  Those  who  had  been 
honored  on  earth  were  honored  in  the  skies,  unless  the  Senate 
had  caused  them  to  be  dragged  to  the  Gemoniae.  “  ...  We 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  SOUL  INTO  OLYMPUS.® 


have  given  back’  his  body  to  nature,”  said  Tiberius  at  the 
funeral  of  his  adoptive  father  ;  “  let  us  now  worship  his  soul  as 
divine.”  ^ 

The  worship  that,  according  to  these  ideas,  should  be  rendered 
at  Rome  to  the  dead  Augustus,  was  paid  in  the  provinces  to 
Augustus  yet  alive,  and  no  one  -was  scandalized  ;  for  what  these 
nations  accorded  to  the  illustrious  pacificator  of  the  world  was 
no  more  than  what  the  Senate  under  the  Republic  had  accorded 
to  obscure  proconsuls,  authorizing  these  officials  to  permit  the 
erecting  to  themselves  of  temples  by  the  people  of  the  provinces 
over  which  they  ruled.^  Cicero,  who  refused  the  honor  for 


translates  the  Latin  word  consecratio,  which  made  a  divus,  by  rjpaiiKas  edlbov  Tifxds.  The  Pope 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  also  called  during  his  lifetime  divus,  or  His  Holiness.  [The 
distinction  between  the  official  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  often  faulty  person  of  the  Pope  has  also 
its  analogy  in  what  has  been  said  above.  —  Ed.] 

^  Id.,  liii.  16  :  Avyovcrros  cor  sal  TrXetdv  rt  p  Kara  dvdpdnrovs  cor  tTreKXrjdr].  Cf.  Vegetius,  ii.  5. 

®  Bas-relief  on  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Borghcse  Villa. 

®  Dion,  Ivi.  41.  Varro  considered  it  suitable  that  cities  should  apotheosize  their  founders 
[as  Greek  cities  had  long  since  done]  (Saint  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  4) ;  Cicero  esteemed 
this  custom  wise  (De  Consol.,  fragm.'),  and  thought  that  virtuous  men,  bonis  siudiis  atque  artibus 
expolitos,  leni  quodam  et  facili  lapsu  ad  deos,  id  est  ad  naturam  sui  similem  pervolare. 

*  Cicero,  Ad  Quint,  i.  1,  9;  Ad  Att.  v.  21.  Concerning  the  temples  erected  in  honor  of 
Flamininus,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  106.  In  Cato’s  time,  Smyrna  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  city  of 
Rome  (Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  56).  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  Rhodes  j)laced  in  her  princi{)al 
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himself,  was  desirous  of  erecting 


PRIKSTE88  OP  ISI8.‘> 

na.  All  the  Emperors,  even  the 


to  his  daiigliter ;  and  a  nuin? 
praetor  had  altars^  in  Rome 
itself,  as  had  also  through¬ 
out  the  Roman  tcirritory  the 
old  kings  of  Latin  higend, 
Pious,  Panniis,  and  Latiniis, 
the  native  gods  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  also  apotlieosi/(!, 
but  without  having  faith  in 
what  we  do.  For  us  it  is  a 
question  of  art ;  hut  for  the 
ancients  it  was  a  matter 
of  creed,  and  even  aft(!r  the 
age  of  scepticism  had  begun, 
most  j)orsons  had  faith  in 
this.  In  the  worsliip  of  the 
Caesars,  therefore,  wore 
blended  dear  and  familiar 
habits  of  devotion  to  the 
gods  wlio  gave  security, 
abundance,  and  joy,  —  the 
family  Lar  or  protecting  Ge¬ 
nius,  and  the  Penates.  These 
divinities,  originally  distinct, 
were  now  but  one,  the  Au- 
gustal  Providence,  ^eySacrnl) 
TTpovoLa  ;  and  two  words  sum 
up  his  benefits,  —  Pax  Jioma- 
insane  ones,  were  in  the  eyes  of 


sanctuary  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Roiriiin  j)Cople  (I’olyb.,  xxxi.  Hi).  Alexandria  made 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  the  protector  of  sailors  (Philo,  Leffal.  ml  Caium,  j).  7S4).  Atlums 
honored  his  grandson  Cains  Caesar  as  a  new  god,  and  gave  a  priest  to  Drnsiis  (<7.  /.  (1.  IHl, 
204,  and  811).  A  contemporary  of  Augustus,  Labeo,  had  a  tcnnjde  at  Cyme.  (T.  Egger, 
Mem.  of  Ancient  Hktory,  p.  78,  and  in  the  C.I.G.  an  inserijition  from  Olhia,  No.  2,087; 
from  Paphos,  No.  2,029;  from  Ajdirodisias,  No.  2,7.88;  from  Nisa,  No.  2,91.8,  etc.  See  in 
Mem.  de  I’ Acad,  des  imer.  i.  400  (dtiod.  ed.),  a'  dissertation  by  the  Abbd  Mongault  on  the 
divine  honors  accorded  in  the  time  of  the  Republic. 

1  See  Vol.  IT.  p.  034.  .  .  .  Cui  vicatim  populus  statuas  posucrat,  cut  thure  ct  vino  inipplicahal 
(Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  18).  See,  for  other  examples,  C.  1.  G.  Nos.  311,  3,514,  etc. 

*  Le  Ras,  Jnscr.  iii.  8.58. 

*  Priestess  of  Isis,  with  the  lotos-llower  n{)on  her  forehead,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  vase 
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th(;  [Xioplo  i,lio  [)(;rH(>iii(i(;iil,i()n  of  tlii.s  divinity,  and  lor  two  nctil.u- 
rioH  tlu!  provincial  wriUirn  oxtolhul  liini  with  (;ntliu,sia,stic  gratitude. 
V(t,k,  Uorna,  nay.s  a  l\)inpcian  in.scriplJon ;  ‘'M  la|)pincHH  to  the 


MirmtA  HACKII'ICINd  A  llljl.l..! 

Emperor  AnguHtiiH  !”  HayH  Ji-notlicr  ;  ;ind  ;i  third  add.s:  ‘‘ Oiir  })rin(!(;H 
being  j)reHerved,  w(!  are  h.-ippy  for  etesrnity.”^  Making  all  diK? 
allowance;  for  ollicial  ll.'itteny,  tlnin;  in  Htill  to  he  h(;ard  in  tlusse; 

of  liiHinil  wiil,(!r.  Staf.iic.  in  (Iio  MuNC-iiiri  of  Ijio  ( iapilol.  [  No((5  l.lut  la-aiitifiil  (Iraiiiiip;  of  IIiIk 
figure.,  wliicli  in  eoiritnoii  in  Ml.alne.H  of  Inin.  'I’lii!  kiiol.ieil  cikIh  Ix^loiig  lo  llio  itiaiillc  wi'appiiig 
t:li(!  figiir(!,— lOt).] 

e  l'»a.H-relie,f  ill  iIk!  I/oiivre.  Tliin  ix  llio  iiiokI,  imporf.atil,  inoiiiiineiit  reiiiaiiiiiig  t.o  iih  of  (he 
I’erfiian  vyorrliip  of  Mil, lira,  in  l.lie,  l{onia,n  lOinjiire,.  Mil, lira  in  liiHcavern  (H/ii'Idrinii)  naerifieeM  l,o 
Jiijiil.er  Safia/iiiH  llie.  Iinll  wIiono  Mood  will  give,  regeneration.  Ariaind  (lie  proHlral.e  linll  are 
a  Heorpion,  a  Nerpe,iit,  a,nd  a  dog.  To  llio  rigid,  a,nd  left  the  OeniiiH  of  tlie,  day,  with  liglde.d 
toreli,  and  of  the,  night  with  toreh  oxtingnixlied.  Overhead  ia  Ihe,  earih  with  its  prodnetioiiH  ; 
higher  Hl.ill,  Aurora  ahont  to  diiiapjiear,  and  l.lio  kuii  aHeending  fnaii  the  horizon.  Ilponthi', 
hull  the,  iriHeription  :  “'I'o  Mithra,  the  invineihle  Snn-fJod.”  'I’liiM  hiiH-relief  waH  eoiibeerated 
at  Rome  in  a  vault  heiiealh  the  dapitol. 

*  /.  L.  iv.  1,071,  l,74r,. 
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Heiitiments  an  echo  of  public  opinion,  which  in  times  less  pros¬ 
perous  is  wont  to  pronounce  a  different  utterance. 

The  Romans  were  too  strict  logicians  not  to  develop  from  the 
new  religion  all  the  latent  consequences  useful  to  their  policy. 
The  Emperor  being  divus,  to  swear  by  his  name,  l^y  his  fortune,  or 
by  his  Genius  became  an  act  which  the  law  sanctioned  and  made 
binding.  Any  one  wlio  should  violate  an  engagement  thus  made 
was  beaten  with  rods  :  Temere  ne  jurato ;  ^  and  this  oath  was  required 
of  all  municipal  magistrates.^  The  Emperor’s  statue  had  even  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  the  Roman  gods  had  not,  —  the  right  of  asylum  ;  and 
the  slave  who  succeeded  in  taking  shelter  beneath  it  could  not  be 
torn  thence  ;  ^  and  if  a  criminal  were  put  to  death  in  any  place 
where  this  statue  stood,  it  was  customary  to  veil  the  sacred  face.^ 
Soon  it  became  sacrilege  to  break  this  image,  or  even  so  much  as 
to  retain  upon  the  hand  while  attending  to  one’s  person  the  imperial 
head  engraved  upon  a  ring.  The  town  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  so  great  services  to  Rome  in  the  affair  of  Mithridates,  lost 
its  liberty  in  consequence  of  neglecting  this  worship  of  Augustus.^ 

The  Emperor  thus  having  his  temples  in  all  the  provinces,  his 
priests  in  every  city,  his  offerings  in  the  lararium  of  each  man’s 
house,  the  Roman  world  was  encompassed  with  religious  bonds  that 
might  well  appear  to  be  of  a  strong  and  durable  character.  The 
efforts  made  by  Augustus  to  bring  under  control  the  thing  most 
uncontrollable,  —  religious  belief,  —  are  a  very  masterpiece  of  skill. 
How  easily,  nevertheless,  will  the  religious  passion  break  the  meshes 
of  this  net  thrown  over  the  human  conscience !  Men  in  public 
life  will  be  able  to  content  themselves  with  this  cold  and  for¬ 
mal  devotion,  which  gives  no  answer  to  the  wants  of  the  soul. 


1  Digest,  xii.  3,  13,  sec.  6.  The  Senate  had  already  given  legal  force  to  the  oath,  “  by  the 
fortune  of  Caesar”  (Dion,  xliv.  6). 

2  On  this  point  see  p,  1G7.  Cf.  C.  /.  L.  v.  172,  and  C.  I.  G.  1,933. 

®  Labeo,  one  of  the  lawyers  of  Augustus,  speaks  of  the  slave  qui  ad  statuam  Caesaris  con- 
Jugit  {Digest,  xxi.  14,  see.  12).  This  right  had  been  recognized  since  the  year  42  n.  c.  in  the 
Ileroon,  or  chapel  of  Caesar.  (See  Vol.  IIT.  p.  601.)  The  Greeks  had  extended  this  right  of 
asylum  so  far  as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  impossible ;  the  Romans,  with  their  good 
sense  in  matters  of  government,  seem  to  have  allowed  this  right  only  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor’s 
statue,  and  only  to  the  slave  taking  refuge  beneath  it.  Dion  (xlvii.  19)  says  this  expressly: 
mtp  ovbtv't  bvbf  rS>v  6tu>v,  except  in  the  case  of  the  asylum  of  Romulus,  which  they  early 
rendered  inaccessible. 

*  Dion,  lx.  12. 

Incuria  caerimoniarum  divi  Augusti  (Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  36). 
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Women,  children,  old  men,  persons  of  simple  minds,  while  paying 
to  the  Emperor  the  worship  of  gratitude,  will  seek  hope  and  com¬ 
fort  at  other  altars.  From  the  East,  that  inexhaustible  factory  of 
religions,  will  come  mystic  or  sensual  ardors  that  neither  policy 
nor  persecution  can  control.  Isis  and  Serapis,  the  Great  Mother 
and  the  Phrygian  Sabazius  are  already  in  Rome;  Mithra  will  soon 
be  there,  with  his  baptism  of  blood  ;  ^  and  already  in  Judaea  He 
was  growing  up  to  manhood  whose  disciples  were  destined  to  bring 
to  nought  all  this  wisdom.  It  was  to  endure,  however,  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  —  a  very  short  life  for  a  religion,  but  very 
long  for  a  political  institution.  The  official  religion  of  Augustus, 
made  up  of  old  and  new  elements  adroitly  combined,  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  great  administrative  measure. 


IV.  —  The  Provincial  Assembly. 

The  principal  machinery  of  this  institution  was  the  provincial 
assembly,  which,  besides  its  religious  character,  had  moreover  in  a 
certain  measure  a  political  character. 

It  has  already  been  shown  ^  that  the  ancients  were  not  so 
ignorant  as  has  been  supposed  of  the  representative  system;  that  is 
to  say,  of  delegated  sovereignty. 

Provincial  assemblies  were  an  ancient  institution  dear  to  all 
peoples  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Taurus  we 
find  it  everywhere  established.  We  again  discover  it  among  the 
Italiot  populations,  and  Caesar  attests  that  it  existed  in  Gaul,  where 
every  year  he  himself  assembled  states-general  of  the  entire 
country  {concilium  totius  Galliae).  In  Spain  and  Cilicia  he  did  the 
same ;  and  before  undertaking  his  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
the  provinces,  Augustus  summoned  all  the  heads  of  the  states  to 
meet  him  at  Narbonne.  In  peaceful  times  these  assemblies  were 
festive  occasions ;  to  the  religious  solemnity  succeeded  secular 
amusements,  games,  and  shows  embellished  by  all  the  arts. 
Rhetoricians  and  poets,  artists  and  philosophers  flocked  thither, 
and  even  traders;  and  this  has  always  been  the  case.  But  the 

*  Under  Claudius  (Orelli-Henzen,  No.  5,844).  ®  See  Vol.  11.  p.  250  et  seq. 
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COIN  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  GAMES 
IN  THE  REIGN  OF  AUGUSTUS.^ 


chief  men  of  a  province,  princi'pQS  civitatum,  would  probably  not 

remain  many  days  together  without  dis¬ 
cussing  among  themselves  their  affairs 
and  wishes ;  and  this,  which  it  might  be 
expected  they  would  do,  we  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  they  did. 

One  of  these  provincial  councils,  that 
at  Lyons,  has  left  traces  of  its  history; 
and  though  they  exist  only  in  mutilated  inscriptions,  they  suffice 
to  prove  that  this  assembly  deliberated  upon  measures  of  general 
interest,  since  it  voted,  at  one  time  thanks  and  statues  to  the 
Roman  and  Gallic  magistrates,  at  another  the  indictment  of  tire 
imperial  legate  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Emperor.  For  the  support  of  the  temple  and 
its  priests,  for  the  erection  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  for  the  expenses  of  the  deputations  sent 
to  Rome,  it  had  a  treasury  filled  by  means 
of  a  special  assessment,  its  receipts,  expenses, 
and  litigations  being  in  charge  of  regularly 
appointed  officers.  This  assembly  constructed 
an  amphitheatre,  where  each  deputy  had  his 
assigned  seat,  and  gave  feasts  and  games 
there,  notably  contests  of  eloquence  and  of 
poetry,  whose  singular  regulations  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Suetonius.  It  appears  that  Augustus  granted  this  provincial  sen¬ 
ate  the  same  right  that  he  had  allowed  to  the  Senate  at  Rome, — 
namely,  that -of  coining  bronze  money;  at  least,  it  is  believed  that 
the  pieces  representing  the  altar  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus,  sur- 


ALTAR  AT  LYONS  ON  A 
3  GREAT  BRONZE  OF  TIBERIUS 
(reverse).''^ 


1  M  DVRMIVS  IIIVIR  HONORI.  Tlie  obverse,  a  diademed  head  ;  the  reverse, 
AVGVSTVS  CAESAR.  Augustus  in  a  biga  drawn  by  elephants,  holding  a  palm.  Silver 
coin  of  the  Durmian  family.  Many  temples  at  Rome  were  consecrated  to  Honor,  whom  the 
Romans  divinized. 

^  Comarmond,  Descript,  des  Antiq.,  etc.,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  pi.  xxvi.  No.  4.  See  also 
p.  16G  of  this  volume. 

®  In  1806  a  fine  mosaic,  representing  the  games  of  the  circus,  was  discovered  at  Lyons, 
under  the  rue  du  Rempart,  two  hundred  paces  distant  from  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus. 
It  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  nine  and  a  half  long,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Lyons. 
The  competitors  wear  only  the  four  colors  adopted  before  the  time  of  Domitian,  representing 
the  four  seasons, — green  (spring),  red  (summer),  blue  (autumn),  and  white  (winter).  Domi¬ 
tian  added  to  these  lonv  factiones  the  factiones  aurala  and  purpurea  (Suet.,  Dorn.  7). 
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THE  TIIllEE  GAULS.l 


rrioimted  by  tripods  and  having  two  columns  at  the  corners  bearing 
Victories,  were  struck  by  order  of  this  assembly.  The  notion  of 
a  common  country  appears  from  the  omission  of  the  name  of  any 
jjarticular  state.  The  pontiffs  at  the  national  altar  are  called  the 
priests  of  the  three  Gauls;  the  place  where  the  temple  stood, 
although  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons,  was  a  territory  by  it¬ 
self  :  it  was,  like  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  United  States, 
the  common  possession  of  the  whole  nation,  while  belonging  to 
no  one  (ff  the  individual  states. 

I’lie  ])eople  of  the  provinces,  therefore,  at  the  altar  of  a 
foreign  master  recovered  their  nationality; 
also  they  found  justice  there,  which  is  the 
(jxcuse  for  their  apparent  servility.  Rome 
recognizcid  in  her  subjects  as  soon  as  she  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  her  legions,  the  right  of 
addressing  to  iier  their  complaints.  Before 

the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Macedon  was  fully  completed,  the  Senate 
received  appeals  from  these  peoples,''*  and  numerous  laws  de  'pecuniis 
repetund/is  regulated  the  procedures  and  penalties.  One  provision 
of  these  laws  is  remarkable :  that  the  provincials  might  be  able  to 
bold  their  governors  in  check,  the  latter  were  required  to  deposit 
a  copy  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their  province.  Under 
the  Republic,  while  there  were  some  very  conspicuous  condemna¬ 
tions,  there  were  also  many  scandalous  acquittals  and  merely  nom¬ 
inal  punishments ;  and  an  accused  person  going  into  voluntary 
exile  before  sentence  had  been  given,  retained  possession  of  his 
j)ro]')erty.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  the  deputies  arrived 
in  Itorne,  the  patron  of  the  province  received  them  into  his  palace; 
be  conducted  them  to  the  Senate,  where  counsel  was  assigned  them 
selected  from  among  the  most  eminent  orators ;  and  then  began 
those  memorable  prosecutions  of  which  Tacitus  and  the  younger 
Pliny  have  told  us.  Both  of  these  authors,  who  had  been  already 
consuls,  were  more  than  once  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee 
of  accusation.  In  the  letters  of  Pliny  we  read  of  five  governors 
])rosecuted  by  the  provincial  deputation,  of  which  number  three 
were  condemned;  in  what  is  left  to  us  of  the  books  of  Tacitus, 


1  Denarius  of  Roman  Uaiil  in  tlie  Cabinet  de  France. 
®  As  early  as  17a  h.  c.  (Livy,  xliii.  1,  and  xlii.  2). 
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appear  twenty-two  accusations  and  seventeen  condemnations.^  Ere 
long  we  shall  hear  Thrasea  pronounce  these  significant  words  : 
“  Our  subjects  formerly  trembled  before  the  republican  proconsuls  ; 
now  it  is  the  imperial  proconsuls  who  tremble  before  our  subjects.” 
And  they  had  reason  to  tremble ;  for  the  penalty  was  not  now,  as 
under  the  Eepublic,  a  voluntary  exile  to  the  delightful  groves  of 
Tibur  or  Praeneste,  with  the  preservation  of  a  man’s  entire  prop¬ 
erty,  but  it  was  the  loss  of  fortune,  and  banishment  to  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  or  to  the  arid  rock  of  Gyaros.^ 

The  imperial  government  relied  so  completely  upon  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  censorship  intrusted  to  the  provincial  assemblies  that 
Claudius  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint  a  man  to  a  new  office 
until  after  an  interval  of  several  months,  in  order  to  leave  time 
for  complaints  to  reach  the  Senate.®  We  have  a  list  of  gifts  sent 
by  an  ex-legate  to  a  deputy  who,  in  a  provincial  assembly,  had 
been  able  to  defeat  a  resolution  to  accuse  at  Rome  one  of  the 
legate’s  predecessors.  The  value  of  the  gifts  and  the  language 
of  the  letter  accompanying  them  show  the  alarm  which  these 
accusations  caused,  and  give  ground  for  belief  in  the  good  conduct 
in  office  which  they  must  have  inspired.^ 

The  people  of  the  provinces  called  for  rewards  for  their 
governors  as  well  as  punishments.  Resolutions  passed  by  a 
provincial  assembly  in  favor  of  the  legate  recommended  him  to 
the  Emperor  for  further  honors,®  and  Augustus,  attaching  much 
importance  to  these  manifestations,  took  care  to  insure  their 
sincerity.  He  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrate  who  was  to  be  the  object  of  these 

^  Other  examples  are  given  in  Dion  and  in  Amm.  Marcellinus. 

2  The  exile  was  sent  to  some  island  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  mainland,  unless,  by 
special  favor,  he  were  permitted  to  reside  in  Sardinia,  or  in  Cos,  Rhodes,  or  Lesbos.  The 
richest  were  not  allowed  to  retain  out  of  their  fortunes  more  than  125,000  denarii  (Dion,  Ivi. 
27),  and  were  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  this  property  by  will  {Digest,  xxvii.  1,  18,  and 
Dion,  Ivii.  22). 

*  Dion,  lx.  25. 

*  These  presents  were  a  cloak  from  Canusium,  a  Laodicaean  dalmatic,  a  gold  clasp  set 
with  precious  stones,  a  pelt  from  Brittany,  a  sealskin,  and  twenty-five  thousand  sesterces,  or  a 
year’s  salary  of  a  legionary  tribune.  The  date  given  is  238,  but  the  event  took  place  about  the 
year  225.  [Sealskin  was  considered  an  excellent  protection  against  thunderbolts.  Augustus, 
who  was  much  afraid  of  lightning,  always  wore  one  (Suet.,  Octav.  29,  90). — Ed.] 

®  Tac.,  Ann.  xv.  20;  Dion,  Ivi.  25;  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  22;  Amm.  Marcel.,  xxx.  5. 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  Panegyric,  devotes  an  entire  paragraph  (70)  to  the  advantages  of 
this  custom  in  the  just  administration  of  the  Empire, 
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expressions  of  gratitude,  requiring  an  interval  of  at  least  sixty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  governor’s  term  of  office,  before 
a  deliberation  on  the  subject  was  in  order.  A  rescript  of  the 
year  331  refers  to  this  twofold  right  ^  of  commendation  or  cen¬ 
sure,  and  the  Digest  shows  that  the  Emperor  replied  directly  to 
the  assembly.^ 

The  provincials  made  use  of  the  formidable  privilege  of  accusa¬ 
tion  only  in  the  last  extremity ;  but  frequently  they  sent  deputations 
to  Rome  bearing  their  requests  [preces  sociorum),  and  good  Emperors 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  of  their  office  to  listen  to  these  prayers. 

Tacitus  and  Dion  tell  us  of  this  in  the  case  of  Tiberius,^  and 

we  may  be  sure  it  was  so  with  Augustus  and  all  who  were 

emperors  indeed. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  ceremony  of  January  1st,  which 
took  place  every  year  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  for  the 

renewal  of  the  soldiers’  and  provincials’  oath  of  fidelity.*  The 
former  were  doubtless  represented  by  their  chiefs,  the  latter  by 
their  deputies  ;  and  it  was  still  another  occasion  of  meeting  and 
of  coming  into  mutual  imderstanding. 

The  function  and  usefulness  of  these  assemblies  has  been  long 
underrated ;  ^  it  is  easy,  however,  to  trace  them  all  through  the 
duration  of  the  Empire.®  It  has  been  forgotten  that,  with  their 

^  Dion,  Ivi.  25,  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  i.  40,  3. 

2  Divus  Hadrianus  koiviS  Bfa-craXaiv  .  .  . 'rescripsit  (Digest,  v.  i.  37;  xlvii.  14,  1; 
xlix.  1,  etc). 

®  Tac.,  Ann.  iv.  13  ;  Dion,  Ivii.  17. 

Pliny,  Epist.  x.  28,  44,  45,  60,  101 ;  Dion,  Ivii.  8.  See  ap.  Wilmanns,  Inscr.  No.  2,839, 
the  oath  of  the  Aritienses  (Alvega,  near  Abrantes). 

®  It  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark  that  I  called  attention  to  their  importance  nearly 
forty  years  since,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  M.  le  Procureur-General  Humbert  wrote 
recently  with  much  reason  ;  “  Liberty  became  the  victim  of  the  immensity  of  a  state  which  no 
one  knew  how  to  transform  into  a  representative  government.”  But  it  will  not  do  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  function  of  these  assemblies,  and  make  the  sacerdos  provinciae,  as  has  been  said,  “  almost 
the  governor’s  equal.”  The  religious  festival  at  which  the  pontiff  presided  had  no  more  i)oliti- 
cal  importance  than  the  French  15th  of  August  under  the  Empire,  or  that  of  Saint  Louis  under 
the  Restoration.  A  crowd  gathers  around  these  official  ceremonies  by  reason  of  the  display 
made  on  such  occasions,  and  finds  in  it  an  opportunity  for  a  holiday.  The  jjrefects  always 
wrote  to' the  Emperor,  as  Pliny  did  to  Trajan,  on  the  subject  of  the  prayers  addressed  “with 
pious  zeal  ”  by  all  Bithynia  “  for  the  welfare  of  the  prince.”  But  the  importance  of  the 
provincial  assembly  did  not  lie  in  this  direction. 

®  .  .  .  concilium  quod  apud  eos  est  annuum  (Amm.  Marcel.,  xxviii.  6,  and  in  many  places 
in  the  Digest  and  the  Tlieod.  Code,  e.  g.  xii.  5,  2,  and  1,  7,  9, 12,  13,  etc.)  It  is  even  spoken  of 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (Sid.  Apolh,  Epist.  i.  6,  and  Pan.  Av. ;  Le  Blanc,  Inscr. 
Cliret.  de  la  Gaule,  No.  545  a). 
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right  of  accusing  a  guilty  magistrate  —  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
before  those  who  were  themselves  his  accomplices,  but  in  the 
presence  of  a  ruler  interested  in  having  justice  prevail  in  the 
provinces,  to  the  end  that  peace  might  prevail  there  —  the  provincial 
councils  must  have  been  a  salutary  check  upon  the  imperial 
administration,  and  that  to  them  must  be  ascribed  a  part  of  that 
prosperity  to  which  every  history  of  the  early  Empire  bears  witness. 
On  one  occasion,  even,  they  perhaps  saved  the  Roman  dominion, 
—  when  in  the  time  of  Vitellius,  at  a  moment  when  everything 
seemed  to  be  breaking  up,  and  Veleda  was  inciting  Germany  to 
revolt,  the  deputies  of  the  Gallic  states,  assembled  at  Rheims  to 
decide  whether  they  should  take  part  with  Civilis,  summoned  the 
Treviri,  “in  the  name  of  the  three  Gauls,”  to  lay  aside  their 
arms.^ 

When  to  these  rights  of  the  provincial  assemblies  we  add  those 
of  the  cities,  —  the  popular  comitia,  the  election  of  magistrates, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumvirs,  the  unrestricted  management  of 
municipal  affairs,  even  the  organization,  in  case  of  need,  of  a  city 
militia,^  —  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  in  this 
despotic  Empire,  as  it  is  called,  many  principles  of  liberty,  and 
we  understand  the  legitimacy  of  the  imperial  government  in  the 
eyes  of  the  subject  nations.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this 
History  how  and  by  what  causes  these  municipal  liberties  gradually 
disappeared ;  but  we  can  even  now  perceive  how,  in  the  design 
of  Augustus,  these  provincial  assemblies,  useful  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  each  province,  were  to  remain  sterile  as  regards  the 
general  policy  of  the  Empire. 

The  Romans,  who  cared  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  their  subjects,  saw  these  assemblies  without  jealousy, 
and  would  -vvithout  regret  have  allowed  the  Emperor  to  increase 
their  importance.  Julius  Caesar  would  assuredly  have  done  this, — 
he  who  so  well  understood  that  Rome  must  broaden  her  insti- 


1  It  is  needful,  however,  to  avoid  confusing  this  assembly  at  Rheims,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  with  the  regular  assembly  at  Lyons.  The  former  was  of  the  nature  of  Caesar’s 
concilium  Galliae,  and  was  convoked  at  the  instigation  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 

^  Article  103  of  the  law  Genetiva  Julia.  Cf.,  in  the  Mein,  de  V Acad,  des  inscr.,  the 
author’s  study  on  the  Trihuni  militum  a  populo.  The  question  of  municipal  liberties  is  treated 
in  chapter  Ixxxiii.,  entitled  “  The  City.” 
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tiitions  as  she  had  enlarged  her  empire,  who  had  sent  numerous 
colonies  across  the  seas  to  Latinize  the  conquered,  who  had  given 
to  millions  of  foreigners  the  rights  of  citizens,  who  had  invited 
many  provincials  into  the  Senate,  and  had  decorated  many  of 
their  cities  with  those  monuments  which  Augustus  reserved  for 
llome  only.  Caesar  as  sovereign  would  never  have  failed  to 
utilize  those  assemblies  from  which  as  general  he  had  been  able 
to  derive  so  much  advantage.  Augustus,  satisfied  with  the  services 
which  they  were  able  to  render  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire,  did  not  at  all  desire  to  make  of  them  a  political  instru¬ 
ment.  Intelligently  developed,  this  institution  would  have  furnished 
him  the  support  which  he  nowhere  found  in  a  community  shat¬ 
tered  by  so  many  wars  and  so  many  proscriptions,  wherein  nothing 
strong  was  now  left,  unless  it  were  the  fear  of  new  proscriptions 
and  new  wars.  In  all  the  Empire  he  saw  but  Rome,  and  in 
Rome  only  the  Senate,  which  he  would  have  gladly  reduced  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  members,^  for  the  purpose  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  government  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  now  docile  to  his  authority.  As  for  the  deputies  of  the 
provinces,  all  that  he  asked  from  them  was  merely  to  come  and 
burn  incense  upon  his  altar.^ 


V.  —  Organization  of  the  Provinces. 

Out  of  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Augustus  spent  at  least  eleven  in  the  provinces ;  and  these  eleven 
years  he  employed  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  had 
been  produced  by  a  half-century  of  revolutions.® 


^  Dion,  liv.  14. 

2  Tlie  successors  of  xVugustus  long  manifested  the  same  distrust  of  the  members  of  the 
provincial  aristocracy.  Those  aspiring  to  public  office  were  obliged  to  employ  a  third  of  their 
fortune  in  buying  real  estate  in  Italy  (Pliny,  Epist.  vi.  19);  and  when  they  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  reside  in  Rome,  —  a  stipulation  in  itself  not  unreason¬ 
able  ;  but  if  they  desired  to  revisit  their  Penates  and  their  fellow-citizens  for  ever  so  brief 
a  stay,  a  permission  from  the  Emperor  was  required. 

®  From  September  31  u.  C.  to  August  29  b.  C.  he  was  in  the  East ;  from  the  close  of 
27  to  the  close  of  24  he  was  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  winter  of  the  year  22  was  spent  in 
Sicily;  the  year  21  in  Greece  and  at  Samos;  the  year  20  in  Asia,  Bithynia,  and  Syria;  the 

13 
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Gaul  and  Spain  occupied  liini  first.  lie  went  thither  at  the 
close  of  the  year  27  b.  c.,  after  having  caused  all  the  armies  and 
half  of  the  provinces  to  bo  legally  conferred  u];)on  himself  at  Rome, 
where  he  left  Agrippa  consul. 

He  went,  men  said,  to  carry  out  Caesar’s  designs  against  the 
Britons,  and  poetry  already  sang  his  victories  at  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  world.^  But  Augustus  judged  that  in  this  oxpeditiem  he 
should  gain  little  and  risk  much ;  he  therefore  left  the  Britons 
free.  Strabo  considers  the  decision  wise.  “  It  is  estimated,”  he 
says,  “  that  the  duties  paid  by  those  islanders  upon  our  commod¬ 
ities  exceed  the  amount  of  an  annual  tribute.”  ^  This  policy  was 
successful ;  the  British  chiefs  sent  to  the  Emperor  respectful  em¬ 
bassies,  and  offerings  to  bo  consecrated  in  the  Capitol.  The  time 
that  he  would  have  wasted  in  this  useless  concpiest  Augustus 
occupied  in  organizing  what  had  already  been  conquered. 

Notwithstanding  Agrippa’s  victories  in  the  year  37,  Gaul  had 

% 

remained  discontented,  at  least  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country, 
—  in  Aquitania,  protected  by  the  Pyrenees  as  by  a  fortress,  and  in 
Belgium,  where  the  neighborhood  of  the  Germans  kept  alive  an 
agitation.  As  soon  as  he  was  rid  of  Antony,  Octavius  had  sent 
into  Gaul  three  armies,  which  put  an  end  to  these  last  struggles 
of  dying  liberty  (29  b.  c.).  The  first  conquest,  that  of  the  soil, 
was  completed.  There  remained  to  be  made  a  second  and  more 
difficult  one,  —  that  of  minds  and  of  customs  ;  for  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion  which  had  so  gallantly  borne  the  struggle  was  still  unimpaired, 
and  the  Druids  continued  to  attract  the  crowd  to  their  judicial  tri¬ 
bunals,  to  their  schools,  and  to  their  sanguinary  sacrifices.  But  if 
Augustus  was  not  the  man  of  force,  he  was  the  man  of  skill ;  he 
had  not  conquered  the  Gauls,  but  he  was  able  to  transform  them, 
lie  did  thrive  things,  in  which  appear  that  patient  address,  that 
art  of  pacifying  and  extinguishing  which  made  up  his  genius,  — 
he  established  administrative  divisions  so  conceived  as  to  break  up 

year  19  at  Samos  and  Athens,  returning  to  Romo  the  12tli  Oetober.  In  the  middle  of  the, 
year  1(!  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  until  the  middle  of  the  year  13. 
Many  times  during  the  years  10  and  8  he  revisited  Gaul.  d’he  reorganization  of  the 
provinces  is  the  phrase  forever  on  the  lips  of  Dion  and  Zonaras  in  accounting  for  all  these 
journeyings. 

1  llor.,  Carm.  I.  xxv. ;  IV.  i.  149. 

**  Strabo,  iv.  200. 
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the  old  federations  or  clientships ;  lie  distributed  privileges  urieipjally 
through  these  provinces  for  the  sake  of  creating  different  interests 
among  the  Gauls,  as  the  Senate  had  previously  done  in  Italy  after 
the  war  of  independence ;  lastly,  he  undertook  the  task  of  con¬ 
verting  these  followers  of  the  Druids  to  the  Roman  polytheism. 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt  we  have  just  seen. 

Narhonensis,  long  since  submissive,  preserved  its  former  limits, 
but  received  numerous  colonists  in  many  (;f  its  cities ;  and  the 
frontier  of  Aquitania  was  carried  forward  to  the  Loire,  for  the 
purpose  of  massing  a  considerable  body  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
the  West  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  compact  mass  of  the 
Aquitanian  tribes.  In  the  East,  all  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  river  down  to  its  mouth,  was  placed  under 
the  same  military  commandant;  later,  Augustus  made  of  this  two 
provinces.  Celtica,  reduced  by  one  half,  was  called  from  that  time 
Lugdunensis.^ 

In  the  three  provinces  of  Gallia  Cornata  “  he  made,”  says  one 
of  his  historians,  “a  census  of  the  jieople,  and  ordered  their  way 
of  living  and  their  political  condition.”  ^  In  the  case  of  some 
tribes,  he  changed  the  boundaries  of  their  territory®  and  the  name 
or  site  of  their  capital  city,  in  order  to  efface  the  habits  and 
memories  of  their  time  of  independence.  Whole  hordes  had  been 
exterminated,  and  he  gave  their  lands  to  neighboring  states  ;  those 
weakened  by  wars  were  united  to  Others ;  those  who  had  b(!en 
in  a  condition  of  clientship  were  made  independent ;  and  what 
remained  of  the  three  hundred  nations  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
Appian  and  Plutarch  were  divided  into  sixty  municipal  districts. 
This  was  about  the  number  of  nations  which  had  been  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Gaul,  so  that  Augustus,  according  to  his 


^  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  41)  tliat  Germania  iSup(!rior  and 
Germania  Inferior  were  already  formed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  'Ilhcsrius ;  and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  priesthood  ad  aram  Uhiorum,  in  the  year  f)  A.  i>.,  the  same  writer  (Ann.  i.  .57) 
authorizes  us  to  believe  that  this  organization  dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

^  Dion,  liii.  22  ;  .  .  .  t6v  ^iov  rrjv  re  itdkLTt'iav. 

®  He  made  these  changes  even  in  the  case  of  old  Roman  cities  .  .  .  urbcH  .  .  .  numaro 
civium  ampliavit  quasdam  et  finibuH  (llyginus,  Gromal.  de  Limit,  comt.,  pj).  117  and  119). 
With  much  more  reason  must  he  have  pursued  this  course  in  Gaul.  These  changes  w(jro  a 
principle  of  the  Roman  administration  :  it  had  also  been  applied  in  Asia  .  .  .  'Vwpaloi  tcj)'  Z>v 
fjhq  KOI  Tcis  diaXeKTovs  Kai  to.  ovopara  UTro^f^XqKacni'  ol  itXdcrroi.  ytyovoTos  eVtpou  rivus  ptinapov 
riji  x‘^po-i  (Strabo,  xii.  4,  6). 
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custom,  had  the  appearance  of  changing  nothing,  while  in  reality 
he  had  changed  everything.^  In  regard  to  the  administration  of 

justice,  the  three  provinces  were,  like  the  others,  divided  into 

jurisdictions  [conventus  juridici). 

Augustus  did  not  pour  new  colonies  into  Long-haired  [Comata) 
Gaul,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  wish  to  depopulate  Italy  in 
order  to  Latinize  Gaul.  He  preferred  to  concentrate  Roman  life  in 
Narbonensis  as  in  a  focus,  whence  it  might  radiate  into  Celtica. 
But  what  he  could  not  do  by  means  of  colonists  he  did  personally 
by  contracting  engagements  with  a  multitude  of  the  cities,  which 
took  his  name,  and  whose  inhabitants  became  his  clients. 

He  left  to  the  Aedui,  Lingones,  and  Reini  the  title  of  allies 

of  the  Roman  people,  and  granted  the  same  honor  also  to  the 

Carnutes,  in  order  to  have  on  the  south,  north,  and  east,  three 
powerful  tribes  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  social 
order.  To  ten  others  he  gave  permission  to  preserve  their  laws 
[civitates  liherae),  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  magistrates.  To 
the  Ausci,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Aquitania,  to  the  Conveni 
(S.  Bertrand  de  Comminges),  who  held  the  central  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  many  tribes  in  Narbonensis,  he  gave  that  Latin 
franchise  which  was  a  preliminary  to  Roman  citizenship.  This  last 
was  considered  an  enviable  privilege,  since  it  conferred  equality 
with  the  conquerors ;  but  of  this  Augustus  was  sparing,  conferring 
the  honor  only  upon  individuals,  to  whom  it  brought  distinguished 
consideration  and  municipal  offices. 

Thus  Augustus  made,  to  nations  and  to  individuals,  different 
conditions.  He  pointed  out  to  the  self-interest  of  the  provincials 
the  manner  in  which  imperial  favor  might  be  gained,  and  by  exer¬ 
cising  an  unequal  pressure  upon  Gaul,  he  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  common  bond  of  hate  against  the  foreign  rulers. 

He  augmented  the  tribute,  but  divided  it  more  equitably ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  declared  the  sixty  Gallic 
peoples  constituted  as  states  [civitates)  responsible  for  any  tumults 
that  might  occur  in  their  cities  or  cantons  [pagi). 

He  gave  them  as  capital  a  strictly  Roman  city,  Lyons,  which 
Munatius  Plancus  had  recently  founded,  on  the  hill  of  Fourvieres, 

^  In  respect  to  these  sixty  Gallic  cities,  see  Desjardins,  La  Gaule  romaine,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
357-501. 
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for  the  exiles  from  Vienna.^  ' 
of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 
provinces  met,  and  adjacent 
to  the  Alps,  Lyons  was  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  to  become  the 
most  important  of  the  trans¬ 
alpine  cities.  Having  no  past, 
no  record,  no  patriotic  ties  with 
the  Gallic  peoples,  it  was  fitted 
to  receive  the  Roman  spirit 
and  to  spread  it  abroad  through 
Gaul.  Augustus  strengthened 
tlie  colony  of  Plancus,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  Roman 
administration  in  Gallia  Co- 
mata.^  He  established  there  a 
mint  for  the  imperial  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  co¬ 
hort  wa«  always  in  garrison 
there  for  the  protection  of  the 
numerous  agents  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  service.^  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  second  capital  to  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Agrippa  hastened  to  lay 


ying  near  the  marshy  confluence 
almost  at  the  point  where  four 


COPIA.^ 


from  its  gates  four  great  roads. 


1  A  Gallic  village,  Condate,  occupied  the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Saone  and 
the  lUione.  It  was  not  absorbed  by  Lugdunum  until  the  fourth  century.  This  territory  was 
abstracted  from  the  country  of  the  Segusiavi  by  Drusus  when  he  built  there  the  temple  of 
Rome  and  Augustus.  (Cf.  Descr.  du  pays  des  Segusiaves,  by  A.  Bernard,  1858.)  Plancus 
founded  another  colony,  Rauraca  (Augst,  near  Basle). 

^  Strabo  says  (iv.  6,  11):  “  It  stands  like  a  citadel  in  the  centre  of  the  country.”  Lyons 
has,  unfortunately,  no  Roman  ruins  whatever,  save  a  few  fragments  of  wall,  some  columns  and 
isolated  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought  it  water  from  Mont  Pilat.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  church  at  Fourvieres  occupies  the  site  of  the  Forum,  and  the  hospital  of  Antiquaille  that 
of  the  imperial  palace.  M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville  translates  Lugdunum,  the  fort  of  Lugu. 
This  Lugu  was  the  god  of  traders,  and  was  identified  by  Julius  Caesar  with  Mercury;  but  the 
word  lug  also  means  raven,  and  this  etymology  is  the  one  adopted  at  Lyons.  (See  Vol.  III. 
p.  578,  n.  1.) 

*  An  inscription  says,  “for  the  guard  of  the  mint,”  —  cohors  ad  monetam  (Rev.  epigr.  du 
midi  de  la  France,  No.  6,  p.  95).  This  mint,  which  has  lasted  to  our  times,  put  an  end  to  the 
municipal  coinage  which  Gaul  had  preserved  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

*  Statuette  found  at  Lyons  in  1846,  representing  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  a  double  cornucopia;  or  perhaps  the  personification  of  the  city  itself  (Comar- 
mond,  Descr,  des  Ant.,  etc.,  pi.  9.  No.  101). 
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—  over  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  by  lunioges  and  Saintes  to  the 
ocean ;  by  Autun,  Sens,  and  JJeauvais  to  tlie  English  Channel ; 
by  Chalons,  Langres,  Metz,  and  Coblenz,  to  the  banks  of  the 
llhine  ;  and  lastly,  through  the  valley  of  the  Ithone,  towards 
•Marseilles  and  the  Pyrenees.  , 

But  above  all  it  was  important  to  control  the  routes  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.  A  highway  already  followed  the  sea-shore  from 
Genoa  to  Marseilles,  and  the  Ligurian  mountaineers  dwelling  above 
this  road  were  watched  by  a  Roman  ollicer  of  the  eciuestrian 
order,  who  was  sent  out  to  them  annually.  In  the  Cottian  Alps 
reigned  a  petty  prince,  who,  seeing  himself  threatened,  solicited 
the  friendship  of  Rome  and  caused  his  people  to  open  the  great 
road  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  Emperor  had  no  disposition  to  despoil 
so  docile  a  prince ;  Cottius  preserved  his  sterile  kingdom  and 
his  little  capital,  Segusio  (Susa),  where  he  built  an  arch  of  triumph 
in  honor  of  Augustus,  A  new  colony  was,  however,  prudently 
established  on  the  slopes  of  his  mountains,  Augusta  Vagiainurura 
(Saluces) ;  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin)  was  already  in  existence. 


and  was  reinforced.  Higher 
up  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Aosta  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 


11  Salassi.  They  had  already 


S  been  deprived  of  their  gold 
f  mines,  situated  in  the  lower 
country,  and  the  colony  of 


]  Eporedia  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  keep  them  in  check. 


COPIA,  UPON  A  COPPKU  AS,  COINfcl)  AT  LYONS.’ 


But,  taking  advantage  of  their  position  on  the  higher  ground, 
they  turned  the  current  of  streams,  or  sold  water  to  those  who 
worked  the  mines.  Once  even  they  pillaged  the  Emperor’s  treasure, 
and  under  pretext  of  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  rolled  down 
great  stones  upon  the  troops  passing  below.  Tcrentius  Varro 
attacked  them  in  25  b.  c.,  and  forty-four  thousand  Salassi,  the 
■entire  nation,  were  sold  at  auction,  the  condition  being  imposed 

’  IMP.  CAESAR.  DTVI  E.  DIVT  IVLI.  Heads  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  back  to 
back,  separated  by  a  palm.  On  the  reverse,  COPIA  and  the  jjrow  of  a  vessel;  above,  the 
^'lobe  and  a  milestone.  Cf.  De  Saulcy,  Sijs.  mon.  de  la  rep.  rom.  d  I'^p.  de  J.  Cesar.  Monnaies 
.posthunies  de  Char,  pi.  ix.  fig.  4. 


UPPER  PART  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  SUSA. 
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upon  the  purchasers  that  they  should  carry  their  slaves  away  into 
distant  countries  and  enfranchise  none  of  them  for  twenty  years. 
Three  thousand  praetorians  were  established  at  Augusta  Praetoria 
(Aosta),  and  two  roads  immediately  laid  out  thence  to  Lyons, 
across  the  Great  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  Roman  capital  of 
Gallia  Cornata  was  henceforward  not  more  than  two  or  three  days’ 
march  from  Italy,  whither  its  numerous  merchants  carried  the 
commodities  of  Gaul ;  and  the  fortunate  city  was  able  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Copia  (Abundance),  marking  its  prosperity.  An 
aqueduct,  eighty-four  kilometers  in  length,  brought  to  it  from 
Mont  Pilat  the  pure  waters  of  the  Gier  and  the  Janon. 

In  14  B.  c.  the  Ligurians  made  their  submission.  Augustus 
laid  out  a  road  along  their  sea-coast ;  and  at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
a  spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  behind  Monaco,  he  erected  a  monument, 
whose  huge  ruins  yet  exist,  to  announce  far  over  the  sea  that  the 
sailor  could  without  fear  approach  this  once  dangerous  but  now 
peaceful  coast. 

We  have  noticed  the  skilful  measures  taken  by  Augustus  to 
effect  the  moral  conquest  of  Gaul ;  they  were  successful.  Habits 
changed,  and  memories  were  effaced;  not  everywhere,  certainly, 
nor  in  the  hearts  of  all,  but  sufficiently  for  the  old  race,  after  a 
few  generations,  to  present  a  new  physiognomy.  A  contempo¬ 
rary,  Strabo,  testifies  to  the  efforts  of  the  Gauls  to  advance  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Augustus.  Everywhere,”  he  says,  ‘‘  they 
are  breaking  up  the  ground  and  cultivating  it.”  ^  And  while  the 
poor  thus  labored  in  the  fields,  the  young  nobles  went  away  to  the 
Roman  camps,  where,  serving  as  auxiliaries,  they  soon  lost  by 
contact  with  the  legionaries  whatever  Gallicism  had  been  left  to 
them ;  or  else  they  gathered  in  the  schools,  and  intellectual 
rivalries  took  the  place  of  those  warlike  contests  now  impossible. 
The  Gallic  cities,  taking  the  lead  even  of  Rome  herself,  were  the 
first  in  Europe  to  establish  public  lectures  by  salaried  professors. 
The  cities  of  Narbonensis  set  the  example ;  the  others  followed, 
and  Gaul  was  seen  sending  into  Italy  masters  of  Latin  eloquence. 

To  protect  lier  against  foreign  invasion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deprive  her  of  all  hope  of  help  from  abroad,  eight  legions 


^  Strabo,  iv.  1 ,  6. 
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and  a  flotilla  guarded  the  Rhine.  In  a  few  years  grew  up  on  the 
bank  of  this  river  more  than  fifty  strongholds,  which  afterwards 
became  cities.  Vigorous  expeditions  across  the  river  drove  the 
Germans  back  into  the  depths  of  their  forests,  or  compelled  whole 
tribes  to  come  over  to  the  left  bank.  Tiberius  established  forty 
thousand  Gugerni  at  one  time  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  what  is  now 
Guelderland.  His  brother  Drusus  joined  the  Yssel  by  a  canal  to 
the  Rhine,  and  imposed  upon  the  Prisii  an  annual  tribute  of  ox¬ 
hides.  In  the  south  the  fleet  of  Frejus  guarded  the  frontier  of  the 
sea,  and  protected  against  the  pirates  the  commerce  of  Marseilles 
and  Narbonne. 


Augustus  made  a  second  journey  into  Gaul,  nine  years  after 
the  first.  He  had  appointed  a  Gaul,  named  Licinius,  to  levy  the 
taxes  there.  This  Licinius,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  saw 
in  his  position  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  made  it  with  the  arrogance  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
supported  by  eight  legions.  He  required  the  tax  to  be  paid  in 
twelfths,  one  instalment  a  month,  —  a  not  unreasonable  method, 
and  one  often  employed  in  our  own  times.  But  he  had  the 
audacity  to  make  the  year  consist  of  fourteen  months,  of  which 
two  were  for  himself,  and  the  other  twelve  for  the  Emperor. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Augustus  the  Gauls  besought  him  to  do  justice 
in  the  case.  The  procurator,  a  man  of  intelligence,  perceived  his 
danger  5  inviting  Augustus  to  his  house,  he  exhibited  to  him  the 
treasures  he  had  extorted  from  his  countrymen,  and  said  to  him  : 
“  All  this  have  I  amassed  for  you  and  for  the  Romans ;  the  Gauls 
would  have  employed  it  against  Rome.  Take  it,  it  is  yours.” 
Augustus  accepted  the  offering;  and  the  Gauls,  seeing  their  enemy 
despoiled,  were  able  still  to  believe  the  Emperor  just.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  but  half  justice ;  and  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  paying 
with  his  life  for  this  complicity  in  crime.  A  Gaul  of  illustrious 
birth  swore  to  take  his  life,  and  followed  him  among  the  Alps, 
intending  to  approach  him  at  some  dangerous  portion  of  the  road 
and  push  him  down  a  precipice ;  but  the  Emperor’s  tranquil  coun¬ 
tenance  so  impressed  the  Gaul  that  he  confessed  himself  unable 
to  carry  out  his  design. 

From  Gaul,  Augustus  went  over  into  Spain,  where  similar 
labors  awaited  him  (26  b.  c.).  The  Asturians  and  Cantabrians, 
intrenched  among  their  mountains,  defied  the  Roman  power. 
Though  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  not  subjugated 
till  the  following  year  by  the  lieutenant  Antistius ;  but  this  was 
only  a  temporary  submission,  for  three  years  later  it  was  necessary 
to  fight  with  them  again.  Agrippa  was  the  Roman  general  who 
finally,  in  the  year  19  b.  c.,  was  able  to  overcome  their  resistance, 
being  more  successful  by  his  moderation  than  his  predecessors  had 
been  by  their  severities.  He  compelled  the  Spanish  tribes  to  quit 
their  mountains,  where  the  very  air  inspires  freedom,  and  estab¬ 
lished  them  in  the  plains  under  the  control  of  imperial  officers. 
A  tradition  of  this  obstinate  resistance  comes  down  to  us  in  a 
Basque  chant,  probably  very  ancient,  though  not  of  the  date  of 
this  war :  “  From  Rome  strangers  oppress  us,  but  Biscay  raises 
her  song  of  victory.  Octavius,  conqueror  of  the  world,  Lecobidi, 
the  Biscayan ;  by  sea  and  by  the  land  he  lays  siege  to  us  ;  his 
are  the  arid  plains,  ours  are  the  woods  and  caves  among  the  hills. 
But,  0  chest  of  food,  scantily  art  thou  filled !  Their  cuirasses 
are  strong,  but  active  are  the  undefended  limbs.  Five  years,  day 
and  night  without  ceasing,  the  siege  endured.  Of  ours  when  they 
slew  one,  fifteen  they  lost ;  they  losing  many,  we  few.  In  the 
end,  we  made  alliance.  Upon  the  Tiber  the  city  is  seated  afar ; 
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blit  the  strength  of  the  great  oaks  is  worn  away  by  the  perpetual 
climbing  of  the  woodpecker.”  ^ 

The  Pyrenees,  like  the  Western  Alps,  were  conquered,  and 
in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Gaul  every  spark  of  resistance  was 
stamped  out.  A  new  division  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  also 
changed  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  Citerior  province,  now  called 
Tarraconensis,  was  made  more  important,  and  the  Ulterior  was 
divided  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  The  latter  had  long  been  in 
Spain  what  Narbonensis  was  in  Gaul ;  it  was  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  help  the  movement  which  was  already  Romanizing 
the  province.  New  colonies,  as  Hispalis  (Seville)  and  Astigi 
(Ecija),  aided  this  tendency ;  and  a  few  years  later  Strabo  was 
able  to  say,  The  natives  of  Baetica  have  adopted  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Romans  to  such  a  point  that  they  have 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Many  had  before  this  received 
the  jus  Latii,  and  Augustus  multiplied  concessions  of  this  kind, 
so  that  now  it  is  almost  universal.  They  have  moreover  many 
colonies  established  among  them,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
be  now  almost  completely  Romans,  and  are  hence  called  togati. 
The  Celtiberians,  who  were  once  so  fierce,  belong  to  the  same 
class.”  Thus  the  Roman  influence  gained  Central  Spain,  and  acted 
thence  in  three  directions  at  once,  —  by  way  of  Baetica  south¬ 
ward,  by  the  plains  of  Valentia  eastward,  and  northward  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  that  wide  gate  opening  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Italy.  The  Ebro,  whose  headwaters  had  been  captive 
since  the  subjection  of  Biscay,  passed  through  three  recent  colo¬ 
nies,  —  Celsa,  Caesar- Augusta,  and  Dertosa  (Xelsa,  Saragossa,  and 
Tortosa).  A  chain  of  military  posts  surrounded  all  the  western 
region :  Legio  Septima  and  Asturica  (Leon  and  Astorga)  kept  watch 
over  the  Asturias ;  the  Callafci  were  guarded  by  Braccara  Augusta 
(Braga);  the  Lusitanians  by  Ebora  (Evora),  Osilippo  (Lisbon),  Pax 
Augusta  (Beja  or  Badajoz),  and  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida),  their 
capital,  which  became  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Empire,  as  its 
ruins  testify.  The  four  colonies  last  named  did  not  appear  suffi¬ 
cient  until  a  part  of  the  Lusitanians  had  been  transplanted  across 
the  Tagus  into  a  region  nearer  Baetica  and  the  Roman  civilization. 

1  Faiiriel,  Hist,  de  la  Gaule  mer.  ii.  354,  and  Append.  No.  3.  On  the  late  date  of  this 
song,  cf.  Revue  critique  for  18G1,  art.  199. 
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nials  of  respect  towards  his  adoptive  father.  The  cities  themselves 
solicited  the  honor  of  changing  their  names  for  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  Empire.  One  became  the  Julian  Valor,  others  his  Fame, 
his  Glory  and  Firmness,  his  Success  and  his  Generosity.^  Gades, 
like  Merida  and  a  host  of  others,  took  the  name  of  Augusta  in 

^  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  91.  This  organization  of  Gaul  and  Spain  was  not  completed  until  tlie 
second  journey  that  Augustus  made  into  Gaul,  during  the  years  15,  14,  and  13  (Dion,  liv.  23 
and  25).  Strabo  attributes  to  Tiberius  the  military  organization  of  the  Tarraconensis  and  of 
Lusitania. 

2  From  Delaborde’s  Voyage  en  Espagne,  pi.  152.  The  Roman  bridge  of  Albaregas,  400 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  has  still  the  old  Roman  pavement. 

*  Virtiis  Julia  (Itucci),  Claritas  Julia  (Itubi),  Felicitas  Julia  (Lisbon),  Liberalitas  Julia 
(Evora),  etc. 


Those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
were  compelled  to  build  cities  there.  Now,”  Strabo  says,  “  fifty 
tribes,  formerly  always  at  war,  live  there  in  peace,  mingled  with 
Italian  colonists.”  “  Brigandage  even  has  disappeared,”  says 
Velleius  Paterculus,  “  and  to  Augustus  belongs  the  credit.”  ^ 

Spain  has  ever  been  ready  to  admire  strength  and  grandeur, 
even  acquired  at  her  own  expense.  Caesar,  against  whom  she  had 
twice  fought,  was  popular  through  the  country.  Augustus  could 
therefore,  without  wounding  the  national  pride,  multiply  testimo- 


MERIDA.  RUINS  OF  THE  AQUEDUCT  AND  BRIDGE  OF  ALBAREGAS.® 
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honor  of  him  who  was  the  pacificator  of  land  and  sea.^  Meanwhile 
bridges  thrown  over  rivers,  roads  laid  out  across  mountains,  and, 
better  still,  the  effect  of  so  many  colonies,  the  relish  for  comfort 
developed  among  these  barbarians,  and  the  supervision  exercised 
over  the  peninsula  by  the  large  bodies  of  troops  who  were  kept 
in  the  north  and  west,  guaranteed  everywhere  a  security  by  which 
civilization  profited.  Solicited  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  this- 
triumphant  power,  the  peoples  of  Spain  long  repulsed  her  witli 
savage  energy ;  but  when  at  last  they  laid  down  their  swords, 
they  abandoned  themselves  eagerly  to  her  influence.  The  toga 
became  the  garb  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  those  peaceful  laborers 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Viriathus  could  never  have  recognized 
the  fierce  warriors  who  inflicted  upon  the  Senate  the  shame  of  a 
treaty  on  equal  terms.  “  Among  the  Cantabrians  even  all  war  has 
ceased,”  says  Strabo,  “  and  the  most  savage  of  them,  no  longer 
pillaging  their  neighbors,  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.” 
The  duration  of  one  man’s  life  was  enough  to  effect  this  revolution,, 
and  grateful  Spain  built  altars  to  this  man,  and  until  the  Middle. 
Ages  reckoned  time  by  the  era  of  Augustus. 

From  Spain  Augustus  regulated  the  affairs  of  western  Africa. 
He  had  already  founded  many  colonies  in  this  region,  and  com¬ 
menced  its  organization  as  a  province  at  the 
time  when  he  sent  colonists  to  Carthage  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  Moors  and  Numidians 
between  two  foci,  as  it  were,  of  Roman  life. 
Finding  the  Moors  still  too  barbarous  for  the 
regularity  of  the  imperial  administration,  he  gave 
them  a  native  government.  The  son  of  the 
‘‘  late  Numidian  king  Juba,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  Rome  with  a  respect  for  Roman  power 
and  culture,  received  a  kingdom  consisting  of 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Gaetulians  and  that  of  the  Moors 
lying  west  of  the  Ampsagas  (25  b.  c.).^  But  from  Spain  the 


JUBA  II.,  KING  OF 
MAURETANIA.^ 


^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  3G.  Gades  had  a  yery  extensive  commerce  upon  the  ocean  and 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  and,  by  tlie  testimony  of  Strabo,  like  Patavium,  she  had  live  hundred 
knights;  tliat  is  to  say,  five  hundred  citizens  who  possessed  at  least  400,000  sesterces. 

2  Diademed  head  of  Juba  TI.,  from  a  gem  (cornelian,  15  by  11  millimetres)  Cabinet  de 
France,  No.  2,063. 

*  Dion,  liii.  26.  The  great  harbor  of  Saldae,  between  Caesarea  and  Cape  Tretiim,  marked 
the  frontier  of  Roman  Africa  on  the  side  of  the  new  kingdom  (Strabo,  xvii.  3,  12,  and  13). 
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Romans  kept  guard  over  Mauretania,  which  was  dependent  for  a 
portion  of  its  supplies  upon  Baetica,  as  Mxwocco  at  tlu'-  present 
time  is  for  manufactured  articles  upon  (lihraltard  Near  Tangier, 
on  the  African  coast,  was  the  city  of  Zilis  ;  Augustus  transportcsd 
the  inhabitants  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  straits,  to  Algesiras, 
which  he  colonized  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Irnnsducta. 
The  new  king,  it  must  l)e  confessed,  found  Ids  subjects  trouble¬ 
some.  The  Gaetulians,  indignant  at  being  no  longer  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Rome,  rose  in  insurrection  (5  a.d.)  for  this  reason, — 
which  would  appear  singular, 
had  we  not  the  spectacle  at 
this  same  epoch  of  other  na¬ 
tions  seeking  incorporation 
with  the  Empire.  The  le¬ 
gions  were  obliged  to  march 
against  these  too  zealous 

“  _  AUGUHTUH,  VINDrCATOU  OK  TIIIO  LIIIKRTY  OK  TIIK 

friends  of  the  Roman  gov-  roman  rkoi-i.k.^ 

eminent,  and  a  general  returned  from  that  war  with  the  honors  of 
a  triumph  and  the  surname  Gaetulicus.^ 

This  same  year  in  which  he  constructed  a  kingdom  in  Africa 
he  destroyed  one  in  Asia.  Amyntas,  king  of  the  Galatians,  had 
died.  He  left  children ;  but  the  country,  being  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  territory  now  belonging  to  Rome,  had  ceased  to  bo 
useful  for  police  duty,  and  Augustus  therefore  reduced  Galatia 
to  a  province  (25). 

The  Asturi  and  the  Salassi  being  conquered,  the  Empire  found 
itself  in  every  direction  at  peace.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
again  closed  (25  b.  c.)  ;  and  Indian  and  Scythian  chiefs,  whose 
countries  were  now  visited  yearly  by  Roman  traders,'^  came  to  jiay 
homage  to  the  chief  of  this  vast  Empire  of  peace. 


1  At  Mellaria,  says  Strabo  (iii.  1,  8),  they  prepared  salted  ])r()visif;ns  wbicli  were  shipped 
from  Belon  for  Tingis  and  Mauretania. 

IMP.  CAESAR  DIVI  F.  COS.  VT.  [dBEirrATlS  P.  R..  VINDEX.  Coin  sirnck  in 
the  sixth  eonsnlship  of  Angustns,  28  n.  c.  The  s(‘,e()nd,  iti  wide, li  he  liears  the  same  title,  is 
dated  from  his  eighth  eonsnlship,  2G  n.  c. 

^  Dion,  Iv.  28.  Juba  caused  a  tond)  to  bo  constructed  for  liimself  on  tlie  modd  of  tlie 
Madras’en  (Vol.  III.  p.  4!)8  and  n.  2)  ;  it  still  exists,  and  is  known  as  “  Thcj  (diristian’s.”  It 
is  a  low  cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  trunc.ated  cone,  on  which  are  forly-two  Ktej)S.  fts  diamcitcu’ 
at  the  base  is  G4  metres,  its  height  .‘S3  metres;  it  is  pi-obable  that  originally  it  was  10  metres 
higher. 

^  That  same  year  the  Cermans  had  put  to  death  Roman  traders  who  visited  them.  'I’lie 
latter  went  out  in  all  directions  (Dion,  liii.  28  ;  Suet.,  Ortar.  22  ;  Oros,  vi.  21). 
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COIN  OF  CATANA.l 


Gaul,  Africa,  and  Spain  being  thus  organized,  Augustus 
returned  to  Rome  to  assume  the  tribunitian  authority  for  life. 
To  this  was  added,  in  commemoration  of  his  last  victories,  tlie 
right  of  wearing  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  the  triumphal  wreath  and  toga ;  and  a  sena- 

tus-consultum  decreed  the 
erection  of  an  arch  of 

triumph  at  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  (Aosta). 

After  a  residence  of 

nearly  two  years  in  the 
capital,  he  began  at  Sicily  to 
visit  the  eastern  provinces. 

He  there  ordered  all  things,”  says  his  biographer.  The  island 
greatly  needed  the  master’s  presence.  The  wars  of  Sextus  had 
added  new  desolation  to  that  which  the  earlier  wars  had  caused, 
and  in  that  fruitful  land  poverty  prevailed.  Augustus  re-estab¬ 
lished  Catana  and  Centuripae,  and  sent  a  colony  to  Syracuse, 

which  had  been  reduced  from  five  districts  to  but  a  single  one, 

Achradina.^ 

From  Sicily  Augustus  crossed  over  into  Greece.  Cythera  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  certain  Eurycles,  who  from  his 
insular  rock  had  made  himself,  as  it  were,  the  tyrant  of  Laconia. 
Augustus  exiled  him,  and  gave  his  island  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
To  pay  them  a  compliment,  he  took  a  seat  at  their  public  table, 
—  unfortunately,  the  only  one  of  their  ancient  customs  which  they 
had  retained.  But  he  deprived  the  Athenians  of  Aegina  and 
Eretria,  and  forbade  them  to  sell  their  citizenship.  Some  were 
punished  for  their  flatteries  of  Antony,  others  recompensed  for  the 
asylum  they  had  afforded  Livia  when  a  fugitive,  with  her  first 
husband,  from  proscriptions  and  the  triumvirs.  Moreover,  he 
detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Sparta  twenty-two  villages  whose 
inhabitants  (the  Eleutherolaconians)  had  been  the  first  in  the 


1  Upon  the  face  the  name  of  the  people  and  a  Victory  holding  out  the  diadem,  which 
Bacchus  is  said  to  have  invented ;  on  the  reverse,  a  satyr  ui)on  a  bull  with  human  face,  rc[)re- 
senting  Bacchus  Ilebo  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.  i.  203,  and  IMliller-Wieseler,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxxiii. 
No.  380),- 

Strabo,  vi.  270.  Antony  had  given  citizenship  to  the  Sicilians;  Augustus  doubtless 
withdrew  this  right,  for  we  know  that  in  Pliny’s  time  sLx  only  out  of  their  sixty-eight  cities 
possessed  it. 
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former  wars  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Romans.^  Corinth 
received  from  him  new  colonists,  for  he  was  desirous  to  restore 
the  importance  of  a  city  which  was  a  mart  for  the  two  seas. 
Later  he  established  veterans  at  Patrae  and  at  Buthrotum,  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus  opposite  Corcyra,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  islanders  from  piracy. 

Augustus,  who  was  wont  to  speak  frequently  at  Rome  of  the 
manners  of  ancient  days,  endeavored  to  revive  some  of  them  in 
Greece ;  he  re-established  the  Amphictyonic  council  in  Greece  with 
a  sincerity  equal  to  that  which  had  actuated  him  in  regard  to 
republican  institutions.  Fifteen  states  or  cities,  representing  thirty 
votes,  were  to  send  deputies  to  the  new  assembly.  But  the  city 
of  Nicopolis,  lately  founded  by  himself,  had  six  votes,  —  as  many 
as  Thessaly  or  as  Macedon.  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Delphi,  had  but 
two  apiece ;  Doris,  Athens,  Euboea,  Opuntian  Locris,  and  Ozolian 
Locris,  one  apiece ;  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  cities  of  ancient 
Hellas,  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  were  obliged  to  unite 
to  send  one  deputy.  Furthermore,  the  representatives  of  Nicopolis, 
Delphi,  and  Athens  sat  at  every  session ;  but  the  others  only  in 
their  turn.^  Although  this  institution  was  yet  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Strabo  regards 
the  Amphictyonic  council  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  few  months  had  sufficed  for  the  ordering  of  Hellenic  affairs ; 
but  Asia  required  more  time.  From  Samos,  where  he  passed  the 
winter  studying  the  problems  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  Oriental  provinces,  Augustus  went  to  Ephesus ;  and  here  he 
limited  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  which,  having 
been  made  to  extend  over  almost  the  whole  city,  had  made  the 
place  a  lair  of  bandits.^  Thence  he  went  to  Ilium,  whose  privileges, 
as  the  native  country  of  the  Roman  people,  he  confirmed,  hie 
next  traversed  the  entire  peninsula,  visiting  the  Senate’s  provinces 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  regulating  all  things  with  the  hand  of 
a  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  with  delicate  consideration  for 
these  vain  and  frivolous  people,  whom  some  slight  favor  could 
solace  for  past  wrongs.  At  Ephesus  he  restored  an  Apollo  that 


1  Pausanias  (iii.  21)  names  eighteen  of  them. 

Wescher,  Monum,  hiling.  de  Delphen,  j).  KJl. 
®  Strabo,  x.  4,  23. 
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Antony  had  taken  thence,  and  at  Samos  two  of  the  three  statues 
by  Myron,  the  Athene  and  the  Hercules,  which  the  triumvir  had 
stolen  from  the  temple  of  Juno.  Some  cities  obtained  Roman 
citizenship,  others,  the  jus  Latii.  He  gave  liberty  to  Samos,  as 
he  had  given  it  to  the  districts  of  Pamphylia  sub¬ 
jected  to  Amyntas ;  ^  from  Cyzicus,^  Jy^^?  Sidon 
he  took  away  their  freedom  on  account  of  seditions 
which  the  magistrates  had  not  been  able  to  suppress ; 
and  everywhere  he  reduced  all  men,  Roman  officers 
and  provincials  alike,  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 

OFCYZICUS.8 

The  allied  kings  in  their  turn  were,  according  to  their  con¬ 
duct,  rewarded  or  punished.  Augustus  had  just  put  an  end  to 
the  useless  kingdom  of  the  Galatians  (25  b.  c.)  ;  the  year  before, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  sent  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dignity, 
with  the  title  of  ally,  to  Polemon,  whom  Roman  policy  required 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia.  Not  long  after  this  he  gave 
Polemon  a  second  kingdom,  that  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Cappadocia  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  in  the  direction 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  forces  of  the 
Cappadocian  king,  the  Emperor  added  to  his  territory,®  and  later 
permitted  him  to  marry  the  widow  of  Polemon,  who  brought  him 
in  dowry  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  her  late  husband. 

The  King  of  Commagene  had  been  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
murder.  Augustus,  who  punished  Herod’s  cruelty  merely  with  a 
coarse  jest,  found  it  for  his  interest,  apparently,  to  be  this  time 
more  severe.  He  deposed  the  murderer,  and  gave  the  throne  to 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man.  Thus  Rome  reserved  to  herself  the 
right  to  judge  these  petty  tyrants,  who  had  too  long  wearied  the 
world  with  their  sanguinary  passions.® 

He  confirmed  the  son  of  Jamblichus,  king  of  Emesa,  in  the 

1  Dion,  Iv.  26. 

2  Cyzicns  recovered  it  in  the  year  15  (7c/.,  liv.  23). 

®  Stater  of  Cyzicus  bearing  Hercules  and  Ipliicles  {Rev.  de  num.,  1863,  pi.  x.  No.  3). 

^  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  cplonia  Caesaria  Antiochia  was  founded  to  keep 
the  Isaurians  in  check  (Phny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  27).  He  also  sent  a  colony  to  Bcrytus  {Digest, 
1.  15,  16,  sec.  1), 

®  Augustus  gave  him  several  cities  of  Cilicia  and  that  portion  of  Lesser  Armenia  which 
had  formerly  been  conferred  by  Antony  upon  his  ally  the  King  of  the  Medes  (Dion,  liv.  9). 

®  Dion,  lii.  43. 
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possession  of  the  paternal  heritage,  and  restored  to  the  son  of 
Tarcondimotus  Eastern  Cilicia,  which  he  had  kept  from  that  prince 
for  ten  years.  These  two  little  states  seemed  necessary  to  arre.st 
the  brigandage  of  the  neighboring  mountaineers  and  the  nomads 
of  the  Syrian  frontier.  For  the  same  rea.son  Zenodoriis  and 
Herod  were  allowed  to  retain  as  tetrarchs,  the  one  Trachonitis, 
the  other  Judaea.  We  have  seen  with  what 
address  Herod  had  conciliated  the  favor  of 
Augustus.  The  Emperor  left  him  at  liberty  to 
choose  among  his  sons  which  should  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  —  a  favor  rarely  accorded  to  any  one ;  and 
Zenodorus  having  died  about  this  time,  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  latter’s  principality  upon  the  Jewish 
king.  Suetonius  was  justified  in  saying,  “  He  considered  the 
allied  kings  as  members  of  the  Empire.  Often  he  appointed 
guardians  to  their  minor  children,  and  brought  up  many  of  them 
in  his  own  family.”^ 

When  Cleopatra  was  proposing  to  escape  to  India,  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs  burned  the  fleet  which  she  had  brought  together  in 
the  Red  Sea;  and  for  this  service  Augustus  had  rewarded  them 
by  recognizing  their  king.  Augustus  strove  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  these  nomads,  masters  of  the  entrances  to  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  envoy  of 
their  king  Obodas  designedly  led  Callus  astray  in  the  expedition 
of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak.® 

The  narratives  which  depict  to  us  the  court  of  the  Indian 
rajahs,  to  whom  the  East  India  Company  left  a  nominal  inde¬ 
pendence,  show  how  they  compensated  themselves  for  their  political 
impotence  by  gratifying  the  most  insane  caprices,  and  for  the 
quiet  to  which  a  superior  power  compelled  them,  by  sanguinary 
domestic  tragedies.  These  crowned  slaves,  who  are  such  atrocious 
tyrants,  are  the  living  portraits  of  the  petty  kings  whom  Rome 
maintained  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  is  perhaps  not  just  to 


1  ZHNOAUPOY  TETPAPXOY  APXIEPEG2.  Head  on  a  bronze  coin. 

*  Octav.  48;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  10, 13. 

®  In  the  year  6  Obodas  was  replaced  by  Aretas.  The  latter  j)rLnce  having  assumed  the  title 
of  king  before  asking  permission  of  Augustus,  the  Emperor  manifested  so  much  displeasure 
that  Aretas  was  obliged  to  send  him  excuses  and  gifts  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  16). 

14 
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say  that  Augustus  designed  to  make  tlie  neighboring  people  feel 
by  this  contrast  the  happiness  of  living  under  Roman  rule ;  but 
the  lesson  was  there.  On  all  sides  was  extolled  the  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  the  provincials,  and  the  countries  remaining  independent 
implored  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  the  number  of  the 
imperial  subjects.  We  have  seen  that  the  Gaetulians  carried  on 
a  furious  war  because  Augustus  had  given  them  to  Juba;  the 
inhabitants  of  Commagene,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  wished 
to  become  Romans;^  and  after  Herod’s  death  the  Jews  begged  to 
be  united  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Eight  thousand  of  them  living 
at  Rome  supported  the  request  made  by  fifty  ambassadors.^ 

At  thi^  time  Augustus  did  not  visit  Egypt  but  he  had  so 
well  organized  that  great  imperial  farm  that  his  presence  was 
not  required  there. 

The  first  example  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  new 
government  towards  its  agents  was  given  in  that  country. 
Cornelius  Gallus,  the  friend  of  Vergil  and  of  Augustus,  had  been 
placed  in  command  there.  He  was  a  poet,  and  his  head  grew 
dizzy  when  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  seven  millions 
of  men.  He  acted  like  a  Pharaoh  or  a  Ptolemy,  peopled  Egypt 
with  statues  of  himself,  had  his  name  and  exploits  engraved  upon 
the  pyramids,  and  by  his  exactions  excited  a  revolt  which  he 
repressed  with  much  cruelty,  pillaging  and  destroying  the  city 
of  Tliebes.  Augustus  did  not  consent  to  these  royal  fashions  of 
ruling  over  his  patrimony ;  he  displaced  Gallus,  forbade  him  to 
come  into  the  imperial  presence,  and  when  the  Senate,  eager  to 
strike  him  whom  the  Emperor  repulsed,  pronounced  sentence 
of  exile  in  the  case,  Gallus  (28  or  26  b.  c.)  took  his  own  life. 
Petronius,  his  successor,  comprehended  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  better  towards  a  country  which  fed  Rome  four  months 
in  the  year,  through  which  passed  all  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 
and  which  itself  alone  poured  into  the  treasury  every  year  the 
tax  of  six  provinces.  Under  the  later  Ptolemies  famine  and  pesti- 

^  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  3. 

^  Id.,  Ibid.  xvii.  1*2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8;  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  42. 

**  Neither  did  he  go  into  Africa;  but  he  says  in  the  Monument  of  Ancyra  that  he  sent 
colonies  thither,  notably  to  Carthage  (Ap])ian,  Pun.  i.  13G).  Africa  and  Sardinia  were  the 
only  provinces  that  he  did  not  visit  (Suet.,  Octav.  4  7). 
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lence  had  frequently  desolated  Egjqot ;  Petronius  undertook  great 
engineering  works  to  make  the  waters  of  the  Nile  more  useful, 
repairing  the  dikes  and  cleansing  the  canals.  Before  the  time  of 
this  governor,  when  the  river  rose  but  eight  cubits  there  was 
famine,  and  about  twice  that  height  was  needed  to  make  a  good 
year ;  under  the  rule  of  Petronius  twelve  cubits  gave  the  most 
plentiful  harvests,  and  with  only  eight  there  was 
no  longer  danger  of  want.^  As  the  tax  was  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  harvest,  the  revenues  of  the  prince 
increased  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Com¬ 
merce,  favored  by  a  vigilant  police  system,  carried 
life  even  into  the  desert.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  yearly  sailed  for  India  from  the  ports  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
taking  advantage  of  the  summer  monsoon,  —  the  periodical  character 

of  which  was  now  just  becoming  recognized, 
—  and  returning  in  the  winter  monsoon. 

Such  were  the  labors  of  the  master  of 
the  world,  and  this  the  method  in  which  he 
enjoyed  his  victory.  If  all  belonged  to  him,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  true  that  his  time  and 
care,  and  even  his  own  fortune,  belonged  to  all ; 
for  he  had  accepted  the  duties  of  an  intelligent 
administration  which  repairs  private  disasters 
from  public  resources.  In  his  widely  extended  journeys  he  relieved 
the  cities  that  had  been  overburdened,  and  rebuilt  those  that  some 
scourge  had  destroyed.  Tralles,  Laodicea,  and  Paphos,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  earthquakes,  rose  finer  than  before  from  their  ruins. 
A  thousand  others,  says  the  historian  Dion,  were  assisted.^  One 
year  the  Emperor  even  paid  with  his  own  money  the  entire  tax 


COIN  OF  TRALLES. 
GAMES  IN  HONOR  OF 
AUGUSTUS.* 


^  App.,  Bell.  civ.  iv.  Gl,  G3,  108;  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  59;  Hist.  i.  11;  Suet.,  Octav.  81;  Strabo, 
xvii.  788-817. 

*  AVGVSTVS  CAESAR.  Augustus  in  a  biga  drawn  by  elephants,  an  olive-branch  in 
his  band.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  T.  Petronius,  regarded  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
Indian  embassy  sent  to  Augustus. 

*  Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Elagabalus  :  Eni  TP.  AYP.  MENEKPATOY2  EYTYXIAOY. 
A  square  table;  on  the  table  three  wreaths,  inside  of  which  is  read:  OAYMniA,  AYFOYSTEIA, 
nYGIA ;  under  the  table,  in  four  lines  :  TPAAAIANQN  NEQKOPflN  TQN  SEBAETON  ("Mionnet, 
Descr.  iv.  ;  Lydia,  No.  1,106;  Rayet,  fig.  24).  The  institution  of  these  games  dates  no  doubt 
from  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  by  the  liberality  of  Augustus  (between  27  and  24  b.  c.). 

^  liv.  23. 
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of  the  province  of  Asia.^  When  he  took  from  the  Greeks  a  work 
of  art  he  gave  them  the  value  of  it.  Cos,  in  exchange  for  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  received  a  reduction  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  talents  upon  its  tribute. 

The  road  to  honor  was  not  closed  against  the  provincials.  A 
native  of  Mitylene  was  appointed  procurator  of  Asia ;  an  apostate 
Jew,  Tiberius  Alexander,  obtained  the  procuratorship  of  Judaea, 

and  later  tlie  prefecture  of  Egypt ; 
while  Balbus,  a  Spaniard,  passed  in 
triumph  along  that  Via  Sacra  which 
had  already  seen  provincials,  it  is 
true  in  robes  flowered  with  gold, 
but  chained  and  captive.'  Others 
came  to  insult  by  their  luxury  in 
Rome  itself  the  poverty  of  the  old  families.  A  Gaul  bought  those 
gardens  which  Sallust  had  created  with  the  wealth  of  a  province. 

Augustus,  while  manifesting  this  liberal  disposition  towards 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  refused,  however,  to  follow  the  path  which 
Julius  Caesar  had  marked  out,  leading  to  the  progressive  assimila¬ 
tion  of  vanquished  and  victors.  He  was  very  sparing  in  the 
bestowal  of  citizenship ;  it  is  probable  that  he  withdrew  it  from 
the  Sicilians,  and  granted  it  only  to  the  magistrates  of  municipia 
and  to  great  landowners,  making  use  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
provincial  nobility  as  he  had  already  constituted  one  at  Rome. 
Thus  recurs  everywhere  that  aristocratic  tendency  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  we  have  earlier  called  attention. 

The  general  measures  of  the  imperial  administration  accord 
with  that  conduct  of  the  ruler  which  was  for  the  governors  both 
an  example  and  a  lesson.  All  the  divinities  who  wish  admittance 
to  the  Roman  cult  are  received,  and  each  great  section  of  the 
Empire  sees  its  national  god  protected  and  enriched  by  the  laws  of 
Rome.  The  Jews  held  a  religious  tenet  radically  opposite  to  the 
plurality  of  gods ;  but  as  they  made  no  use  of  it  at  that  time 

^  Ibid.,  30  :  Toi/  (f)6pov  avr^f  tov  ereiov  ck  ,tcov  eavrov  ra  koivm  fo-fjueyKf.  In  the 

Monument  of  Ancyra,  No.  24,  Augustus  boasts  of  having  restored  to  tlie  temjdes  of  Greece 
and  Asia.-the  riches  and  ornaments  which  his  adversaries  had  taken  from  them.  He  adds  tliat 
he  came  four  times  to  the  aid  of  the  exhausted  treasury. 

^  K02.  Apollo,  near  a  tripod,  striking  upon  a  drum,  and  executing  the  dance  of  victory. 
Tetradrachm  of  Cos. 
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in  asserting  their  national  independence,  they  were  permitted  at 
Rome,  in  the  very  presence  of  Jupiter  great  and  good,  to  read 
publicly  the  Pentateuch  and  all  the  cutting  irony  with  which 
their  prophets  scourged  the  idols.  When  we  remember  how 
much  blood  has  been  shed  by  religious  intolerance,  we  shall  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  Romans  of  that  time  the  vast  amount 
of  evil  that  they  did  not  do.  We  may  also  notice  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  Rome,  in  taking  away  from  the  Jews  the  right  of 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  allowed  them,  however,  the  j)i’ivilege 
of  saving  annually  one  person  condemned  to  die.^ 

In  respect  to  military  service  Augustus  was  not  exacting. 
He  required  but  few  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  because  he  established  no  garrisons  in 
the  interior ;  and  this  tax  of  blood  fell  chiefly  upon  the  new 
provinces,  whose  warlike  tribes  paid  it  without  reluctance.^ 

His  twenty-five  legions  kept  the  barbarians  in  check  by 
lining  the  frontiers  with  forts  and  camps  in  which  all  the  military 
science  of  antiquity  was  applied,  and  in  countries  not  exposed 
they  constructed  roads  and  bridges,  canals  and  aqueducts.  We 
shall  see  them  erecting  amphitheatres,  draining  marshes,  and 
rescuing  arid  land ;  it  was  the  conquerors  of  Actium  who  restored 
prosperity  to  Egypt  by  cleansing  the  choked  channels  of  her  great 
river.^ 


VI.  —  Commerce  ;  Prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  new  financial  organization, 
of  the  census,  of  roads,  posts,  and  the  monetary  reform.  Com¬ 
merce  profited  by  all  these  measures,  and  a  new  activity  pervaded 
this  Empire,  so  admirably  fitted  for  a  long  and  prosperous 
existence. 

In  no  portion  of  the  earth  had  humanity  encountered  con¬ 
ditions  more  favorable  to  its  development  than  in  these  lands 

^  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  15. 

^  See  chap.  Ixx. 

®  Cf.  Suet.,  Octav.  18  ;  Claud.  1 ;  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  20;  xi.  20  ;  xiii.  53;  xvi.  23;  and  numerous 
inscriptions.  We  will  mention  only  the  canals  of  Marius,  Drusus,  and  Corbulo,  and  the 
engineering  work  of  the  legions  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Probus. 
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which  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennes,  from  the  Alps  and 
the  Balkan,  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Atlas,  slope  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  their  countless  rivers  and  line  sea- 
coasts,  crowded  with  rich  and  industrious  cities.  Of  this  pros- 
p(?rity  we  have  an  intelligent  and  truthful  eye-witness,  Strabo, 
who  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  visited  a  large  portion  of 
the  Empire.  He  attests  the  commercial  activity  which  arose  as 
soon  as  the  sea  was  cleared  from  pirates  and  the  land  from  bandits, 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  closed.  We  thus  see 
a  side  of  ancient  life  which  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  In  so  vast  a  whole 
as  the  Roman  Empire,  economic  questions  have 
their  fit  place  at  the  side  of  political  and  military 
questions ;  for  commerce  at  that  time  did  for 
the  Roman  world  what  it  was  destined  to  do 
later  for  modern  Europe,  —  it  brought  together  cities  and  peoples 
whose  profound  differences  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and  it 
created  for  three  centuries,  if  not  the  idea  of  a  common  country, 
at  least  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  “  the  Roman 
peace.” 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  traffic  was  despised  in 
Rome.^  This  perhaps  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  of 
the  first  centuries,  although  they  signed  treaties  of  commerce  with 
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^  2MYP  AAKEAAI  OMO  2TPA  I  HPAKAEIAOY.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  of  Commodus,  which 
has  been  thought  to  represent  the  alliance  of  Lacedaemon  with  Smyrna.  Ju[)iter  Nicephorus 
seated  would  represent  the  Genius  of  Smyrna,  and  Minerva  armed  .and  standing  that  of 
Lacedaemon.  Cf.  Hist,  de  I’Acad.  des  inscr.  i.  294,  and  j)l.  8,  No.  .5. 

2  This  prejudice  was  especially  Greek,  and  was  advanced,  though  without  gre.at  success, 
by  the  philosophers.  Xenophon  (Oeconom.  iv.),  says  :  “  Handicrafts  ruin  the  body  and  leave 
the  soul  without  energy  ;  ”  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  8)  :  “  The  rights  of  citizens  should  be  refused 
to  artisans ;  ”  he  would  not  (vii.  9)  even  have  the  citizen  engage  in  agricultural  labors;  Plato 
(^Laios,  viii.)  forbids  it  in  so  many  words,  and  condemns  him  to  a  month  in  prison  (iliid.  i.  11) 
if  he  should  engage  in  traffic  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  ideal  which  was  re.alized  by  the  Spartans, 
Cretans,  and  Thessalians.  Cicero  made  himself  the  echo  at  Rome  of  these  doctrines  (De  Off",  i. 
42,  etc.).  But  from  the  earliest  days  we  find  the  people  divided  into  trade-corf)or<ations,  xara 
Texvas  (Plut.,  Nurna,  17),  and  a  company  of  traders  constituted  themselves  under  the  patron.ago 
of  Mercury  (Livy,  ii.  27).  Before  the  Second  Punic  War  a  law  forbade  senators  to  engage  in 
any  business,  and  allowed  them  only  one  vessG  of  a  certain  c<apacity  (three  hundred  amjdiorae) 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  harvests  (Livy,  xxi.  63).  During  the  wars  with  Ilannihal  con- 
tractors.-undertook  the  provisioning  of  the  armies,  and  a  province  is  no  sooner  concpiered  than 
Roman  merchants  crowd  into  it  with  their  accustomed  avidity,  says  Diodorus  (v.  20), —  ttoXXoI 
rwv  'iraXiKoSv  (finopaiv  Sid  rrjv  (Tvvr)6rj  (f)iXapyvpiiiv  .  .  .  Many  inscriptions  read :  The  Roman 
merchants  of  such  a  city  or  province. 
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Carthage ;  but  it  assuredly  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  those  of 
the  imperial  time,  who  had  quite  different  ideas  from  the  early 
Quirites,  as  well  as  a  different  origin  and  other  modes  of  living. 
What  were  the  eighty  thousand  Italians  doing  in  Asia  whom 
Mithridates  found  there  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
battle  of  Actium,^  and  at  Utica  those  three  hundred  wealthy 
Roman  merchants  whose  slaves  were  numerous  enousrh  of  them- 

O 

selves  to  compose  the  city-guard  ?  “  Not  a  sesterce,”  says  Cicero,^ 

‘As  in  circulation  in  the  province  of  Narbonensis  that  is  not 
entered  on  Roman  account-books.”  Would  the  provinces  have 
become  so  quickly  Roman  had  there  been  no  traffic  there,  or  at 
least  none  carried  on  by  the  Italian  residents  ?  Administrative 
measures  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  would  never  have  been 
able  to  effect  this  fusion  so  rapidly.  But  when  we  find  Roman 
traders  among  the  Sicambri,  the  Marcomanni,  the  lerni,^  in  Arabia 
Petraea  and  Taurus,  —  when  we  learn  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  went  yearly  for  Roman  business  to  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Ganges,  and  that  Pompey  explored  the  road  to  India 
by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Indus,  and  the  country  of 
Bactriana,^  —  how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  traffic  was  odious 
to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  considered  it  becoming  to  abandon 
to  the  provincials  the  profits  upon  all  that  was  carried  on  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  ? 

The  Greeks  considered  commerce  worthy  of  respect,  and 
favored  it  by  their  institutions ;  and  it  hence  became  very 
flourishing  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  movement  had 
spread  also  as  far  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Pannonia.  “  Naviga- 

^  Appian,  Afilhr.  61 ;  Val.  lUax.,  ix.  2.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  Pro  lege  Manilla,  8,  shows 
how  immense  was  the  capital  invested  by  Romans  in  Asia. 

2  Pro  Fonteio,  v.  Florus  advises  the  Treviri  to  commence  war  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Roman  traders  (Tac.,  Ann.  iii.  42).  Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  really  completed 
Roman  traders  began  to  flock  thither.  The  great  revolt  began  at  Cenabum  by  the  massacre  of 
the  citizens,  Romani  qui  negotiandi  causa  ihi  consliterant  (Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  3). 

®  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  62;  Agric.  24.  Seventy  thousand  Romans  or  allies  are  killed  in  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  it  had  been  conquered  but  eighteen  years  earlier,  under  Claudius  1 
(Tac.,  Anri.  xiv.  83.)  Tacitus  says  (ibid.'),  in  speaking  of  London,  copia  negotiatoriim  et 
commeatorum  maxime  celebre. 

The  commodities  of  India  were  sold  at  a  hundred  times  their  cost,  —  quae  apud  nos  cen- 
fuplicalo  veneunt  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26);  according  to  Varro,  Pompeii  ductu  exploratum. 
Strabo  savs  also  in  book  xi.  7,  3  ;  “  The  Oxus  is  so  navigable  that  through  its  channel  Indian 
merchandise  is  brought  easily  as  far  as  the  Ilyrcanian  Sea,  whence,  by  other  rivers,  it  is  trans 
ported  to  the  Pontus  Euxinus.” 
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iioTi  jiJf)rig  l/h(5  (uy.mi  (jf  WoHifjrn  Iberia  in  very  good,”  says  Strabo, 
“  wit  fi  tb(;  exe(.'[)tiori  (jf  some  difliciilties  in  passing  through  the 
straits.  It  is  no  less  favorable  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  where  the 
rest  of  th(!  voyag(!  is  usually  in  calm  weather,  especially  when 
tbe  op(jn  sc*a  is  kej)t ;  .  .  .  and  these  waters  have  l^een  freed 
from  pirates,  so  that  nothing  is  lacking  for  the  security  of  the 
n;i,vigators.  .  .  .  J'lvery  year  vessels  of  large  size  arrive  from 

'rurde.tania  at  I)ica(!archia  (Put(!olij  and  at  Ostia  in  as  great 
number  as  frotn  Libya.”  When  Horace  has  occasion  to  bring 
upon  tins  scene,  a  rich  merchant,  he  makes  him  “the  opulent 
master  of  a  tS|')anish  vessel  ;  ”  and  to  show  his  own  disdain  of 
wealth,  he  says  tba.t  lie  will  ask  of  the  gods  to  lie  permitted 
but  thrice  or  four  times  safely  to  navigate  the  Atlantic.^  Upon 
this  o(;eau  the  Romans  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Carthaginians. 
'I’licil-UH  tells  us  tha,t  the  Italian  traders  went  as  far  as  Ireland, 
and  Suetonius  shows  us,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  people 
divided  into  three  classes,  —  'plehn  urbana,  aratores,  negotiantes.  It 
is  a-ppanmt,  in  sfiite  <;f  the  indifference  of  the  ancient  historians 
toward}4  fac.ts  of  this  kind,  that  the  labor  que.stion,  the  most 

important  one  of  the  modern  world,  was  agitated  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  upon  the  lianks  of  the  ddbcir.  Tacitus  descends  from 
the  luiights  which  his  genius  loves,  to  deplore  the  circumstance 

th.'it,  through  laijk  of  work,  what  began  as  a  scarcity  of  food 

(mded  as  an  actual  famine.''^ 

Augustus,  who  reduced  the  number  of  festivals  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  working  days,  distributed  corn  to  the  people  but 
thrice  yearly,  hist  they  should  lie  too  frequently  diverted  from 
Hieir  Industries.  A  proof  .of  the  attention  paid  by  Government  to 
commercial  affa,irs  is  tbe  firecaution  taken  in  each  city  and  each 
(pia,rt{!r  of  the  largin'  towns  to  preserve  standard  weights  and 
measures  in  a.teuqile,  under  the  protection  of  a  divinity,  who, 

we  learn  from  a,n  inscription,  was  not  the  facile  Mercury,  but 


>  ('urmin,  I.  xxxi.,  xxxvUi.;  III.  vi.  Navijj;a(,ioii  by  Hailn  and  oars  was  more  rapid  than 
wo  boliovo.  Aocordin^  l.o  I’liny  (xix.  1)  tbo  voya^^n  from  Ostia  to  the  African  coast  was  made 
in  two  days,  to  IVlarsoill<;s  in  throe,  to  Tarra<'ona  in  four,  to  (lades  in  seven  ;  from  Puteoli  to 
Alexandria  was  a  nine  days’  voyaj^o,  and  from  Messina,  seven,  or  sometimes  six.  But  the 
voyaji:o  was  made  only  in  summer.  |  By  kee.pitiff  slaves  at  their  large  and  numerous  oars  in 
ealin  wcuii.her,  Ifie  Itoinan  ships  ipiite  hdt  our  sailitig  vessels  behind  in  these  voyages. — Eo.] 

**  IHhI,  i.  hi;  :  in  voUjun,  inojnu  (/uaaHlm  til.  ptinurin  tdime.ntoruin. 
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Hercules.^  The  Romans  ascertained  the  density  of  water,  wine, 
oil,  and  lioney ;  and  to  prevent  error,  took  as  a  unit  of  weig'ht  a 
certain  quantity  of  rain-water.^ 

Commerce  was  still  more  a  gainer  from  the  reguhirity  of  the 
monetary  system.  Rome,  with  her  hfteen  or  eighteen  lnnuii'(!(l 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  principal  market  of  the  Empire!.  A 
great  accumulation  of  precious  metals  was  made  here,  and  there 


INTERIOR  OK  THE  AMPIIITIIKATRE  AT  PlTTKOLI. 

was  likewise  an  enormous  consumption ;  for  the  yjopulation  of  great 
cities  consume  much  more  proportionally  than  the  })opulation  of 
the  country.  But  Italy  produced  little,  —  wines,  of  which  emly 
the  inferior  qualities  were  exported;  oil  excellent  corn  in  small 

1  Suet.,  Oc/av.  40 :  .  .  .  ne  ple.bx  frumenlalionnm.  anim  frflque.nlim  (i./>  ncf/olih  (uwrrirr'.lur , 
cf.  ibid.  42.  ^  Dureiui  dc  la  Malle,  I^ron.  pol.  i/fin  Horn.  1.  M. 

*  Pliny  placed  the  oil  of  Wuiafriim  in  the  firnt  rank,  and  in  the  necond  that  of  HaeJ-ica  ami 
Tstria.  Pausanias  (x.  32)  prefers  to  all  others  that  of  'I'ithorea  in  Phocis,  whudi  was  iise.d  at 
the  Emperor’s  table.  The  best  wines  were  those  of  Ainminae.a  and  Nonutntmn  ;  the  h'ah'.ridan, 
Massiean,  and  Caecuban,  so  often  jiraised  by  Horace  ;  the  wine  of  Setia,  wt)rthy  of  Pacchus 
(Silius  Italicus,  viii.  375),  et(\ 
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quantity ;  and  wools,  some  of  which,  that  of  Tarentiim  and  of  the 
Cisalpine,  were  regarded  as  the  finest  knownd  She  had  cloth 
manufactories  and  potteries ;  also  sulphur,  saffron,  and  honey.  Hut 
all  this  was  not  enough  to  balance  her  imports,''^  and  she  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  difference  in  money;  so  that  by  their  industry 
and  commerce  the  provinces  took  back  from  Rome  what  they  had 
paid  her  as  tribute.  The  commodities  of  Serica,  India,  and  Arabia 
alone  cost  the  Empire  nearly  four  million  dollars.’’^  Already  every 
host  who  did  not  cover  his  guests  with  perfumes  was  considered 
ill-bred,  and  “a  matron  could  no  more  show  herself  without  her 


A  WINE-CELLAR  IN  ROME  (DISCOVERED  IN  1789). 


pearls  than  a  magistrate  without  his  lictors.”  Soon  to  these  pearls 
all  kinds  of  precious  stones  came  to  be  added. 

There  were,  however,  in  Italy  several  great  annual  fairs,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  held  at  Feronia,  where  those 

^  Columella,  vii.  2. 

*  Rome  received  marble  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Nnmidia,  sj)i!<enard  from 
India  and  Syria,  balm  from  Jericbo,  and  pearls  and  precious  stones,  the  use  of  wliicli  becanu! 
so  general  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  from  India,  ]mrple  and  stuffs  from  Cos,  those  of  Attains 
(Attalica  vestis)  with  inwoven  gold,  ivory,  Ethiopian  ebony,  and  Indian  crystal.  lJ])on  Roman 
tables  were  served  the  peacock  of  Samos,  the  crane  of  Melos,  the  jdieasant  of  Colchis,  the  lam¬ 
prey  of  Tartessus,  the  sword-fish  of  Rhodes,  the  scarus  of  Cilicia,  scollops  from  Chios,  chickens 
and  guinea-fowl  from  Xumidia,  geese  from  Gaul,  of  which  the  livers  were  increased  in  size  by 
milk  and  honey,  —  an  invention  whose  credit  was  disputed  by  an  ex-consul  and  a  knight,  —  the 
geese  of  Germany,  whose  down  was  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound,  filberts  from  Thasos,  dates 
from  Egypt, ^ Spanish  nuts,  wines  from  all  the  hleditorranean  coast,  African,  Spanish,  and 
Greek  oil,  and  slaves  from  every  country  in  the  world.  (Cf.  .‘hi  Mem.  of  M.  de  Rastoret,  i)p. 
101-116.) 

®  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  city  of  Rome  expended  this  enormous  sum  on  these 
luxuries,  for  it  was  especially  there  that  they  were  in  demand.  The  dealers  in  jjerfumes  and 
spices  occupied  a  quarter  by  themselves  (Horace,  Epht.  IT.  i.).  At  Roj)])aea’s  funeral  bhu’o 
burned  more  incense  than  all  Arabia  Felix  furnished  in  a  year.  Pliny  adds  (//i.s7.  Nut.  xii. 
41)  :  Tanti  nobis  deliciae  et  feminae  constant!  What  would  he  say  now,  when  the  comnuwee 
with  India  alone  of  one  of  the  smallest  and  the  very  poorest  province  of  the  I'hnpiro  is  not  far 
from  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  ?  Tt  is  (piite  true  th.at  the  old  declamations  against 
luxury  are  no  longer  in  fashion  since  commerce  and  industry  make  it  their  aim,  not  to  secure 
pleasure  to  a  few,  but  to  increase  the  comfort  of  all.  AVealth,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  of  slave 
labor,  as  at  Rome,  is  an  evil;  for,  born  of  violence,  it  nourishes  vice  and  corruption  as  a  rule. 
AVealth,  the  fruit  of  free  labor,  as  in  our  modern  life,  is  a  good,  for  it  incites  to  industry,  develops 
intelligence,  and  compels  those  who  use  it  to  .share  it  as  wages  with  those  who  produce  it. 
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possessed  by  the  goddess,  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  walked 
barefoot  and  without  sustaining  injury  over  a  very  broad  bed  of 
hot  ashes  and  glowing  coals.  Strabo  also 
makes  mention  of  Italian  commodities,  —  pos¬ 
sibly,  however,  of  Spanish  or  Gallic  origin, 

—  warehoused  at  Ephesus,  and  Italian  wines 
which,  with  those  of  Laodicaea  and  Syria, 
served  as  articles  of  exchange  hi  the  cities 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  That  Rome  smith.i 

carried  on  export  trade  we  also  learn  from  Horace’s  threat  to  his 
book, —  that  it  will  perhaps  serve  some  day  as  a  wrapper  for  merchan¬ 
dise  destined  to  Utica  or  to  Ilerda.^ 
As  is  now  the  case  with  Paris,  and 
from  the  same  causes,  the  industry 
of  Rome  was  especially  directed 
towards  the  production  of  articles 
of  luxury.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
carvers  and  moulders,  dyers,  em¬ 
broiderers,  lace  -  makers,  cabinet¬ 
makers,  workers  in  stucco,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  and  the  like.  The  book- 
trade  had  assumed  considerable  pro¬ 
portions,  for  Atrectus  could  sell  a 

I 

copy  of  Martial’s  epigrams  in  a 
purple  case  well  polished  with 
pumice-stone  for  five  denarii. 
Much  paper  ^  was  made  and  much 
glass.  Many  mixtures  had  been  devised  to  vary  the  colors  of  this 
product,  and  they  were  able  to  sell  it  as  cheap  as  we  do  now,  a 
small  glass  drinking-cup  costing  but  a  half-as. 

Three  seaports  served  for  provisioning  Rome  and  for  the 
export  of  the  merchandise  of  Central  Italy,  —  Ariminum  (Rimini), 
which  received  the  commodities  of  the  Cisalpine ;  Ostia  and 

^  From  an  engraved  cornelian  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (15  millim.  by  16). 

®  Epist.  I.  XX.  13.  [This  may  have  been  copied  directly  from  some  Greek  author.  —  Ei>.] 

®  From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Augustus  and  Livia  gave  their  names  to  two  qualities  of  paper.  See  a  long  enumeration 
by  M.  Pastoret  (pp.  cit.,  vol.  v.  2d  part,  p.  85)  of  the  different  callings  at  that  time  held  in 
esteem  in  Rome. 
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Puteoli,  ports  of  entry  for  the  cereals  of  Africa  and  the  products 
(jf  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  East.  To  relieve  Ostia,  at  this  time  but 
a  poor  roadstead,  Augustus  laid  out,  at  the  side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  across  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  canal  to  Terracina.  This 
(ianal  was  reached  by  sea  from  Puteoli,  and  gave  easy  passage 
for  nearly  thirty  miles  to  barges  drawn  by  mules  conveying  the 
traders  themselves  and  light  merchandise ;  and  thence  the  distance 
to  be  made  by  land  was  short. 

The  Cisalpine  exported  a  great  quantity  of  millet,  —  a  kind  of 
crop,  says  Strabo,  which  secures  against  famine,  since  it  never 
fails,  —  pitch,  wine,  which  is  kept  in  casks  as  tall  as  houses, 
the  fine  wools  of  Mutina  (Modena),  and  the  coarser  wool  of 
Liguria  and  the  region  around  Mediolanum  (Milan) ;  and,  lastly, 
immense  herds  of  swine  to  feed  the  city.  Patavium  (Padua)  was 
the  centre  of  great  manufactures  of  cloaks  and  expensive  carpets 
and  hangings. 

Sicily  furnished  corn  and  cattle  and  wool,  the  honey  of  Hybla, 
rivalling  that  of  Hymettus,  fine  carvings,  and  valuable  stuffs  made 
at  Malta,  where  there  had  been  weavers  since  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Sardinia  had  only  its  harvests. 

Gaul  had  too  lately  entered  upon  the  path  of  civilization  for 
her  exports  to  be  extensive ;  but  Narbonensis  produced  all  the 
fruits  of  Italy,  oil,  an  abundance  of  wine,  and  wool  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Transalpine  Gaul  furnished  corn,  millet,  and  cattle. 
“  All  the  ground  is  cultivated,”  says  Strabo  ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
convenient  position  of  the  rivers  makes  it  easy  for  merchandise  to 
be  transported,  either  from  place  to  place  within  the  country,  or 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  reverse.  Massilia  and 
Narbo  were  the  two  ports  of  exportation  for  tunics  worn  by  the 
Italian  slaves,  for  the  linen  cloth  of  the  Cadurci,  the  salt  pork  of 
tlie  Sequani,  the  military  frocks  of  Arras,  and  red  cloth,  of  which 
the  better  qualities  were  said  to  equal  the  purple  of  the  East. 
These  two  great  seaport  towns  communicated  with  the  interior 
through  other  places  already  actively  engaged  in  trade,  —  Toulouse 
and  Bordeaux  upon  the  Garonne ;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saone,  Arles,  Nimes,  which  not  long  after  saw  the  build¬ 
ing  of  its  great  aqueduct  (Pont  du  Gard),  Vienna,  Lyons,  where 
the  gold  of  the  Tectosages  and  the  Tarbelli  and  the  silver  of  the 
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Ruteni  and  Gabali  wore  coined  ;  Autun,  later  celebrated  for  its 
schools,  Cenabinn  on  the  Loire,  frequented  by  Roman  traders  even 
before  the  Gallic  war  was  ended ;  Treves,  upon  tlie  Moselle,  and 
Rheims,  which  soon  so  completely  forgot  her  Gallic;  oi'igiii  that 
she  called  herself  the  daughter  of  Remus,  and  put  the  slie-wolf 
and  the  twins  upon  her  coat-of-arms.  Strabo  tells  us  of  merchan¬ 
dise  transferred  from  the  Saone  to  the  Seine,  destined  for  the 
British  islands,  whence  came  in  return  leather,  iron,  tin,  cattle. 


HOMAN  THKATltK  AT  AKTK8  (I’UKBKNT  CONDITION). 


slaves,  and,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  best  hunting-dogs.  Half 
a  century  after  this,  Josephus  said:  “Gaul  has  within  itself  an 
inexhaustible  spring  of  all  good  things,  which  it  spreads  abroad 
over  the  rest  of  the  earth  ;  ”  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Sacrovir- 
contrasts  with  the  miseries  of  Italy  the  prosperity  of  Gaul. 

To  augment  the  value  of  Italian  lands,  a  senatus-consultum 
had  prohibited  to  the  Transalpine  nations  the  cultivation  of  the 
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vine  and  the  olive.^  It  appears,  however,  that  Narbonensis  must 
have  been  excepted  from  this  decree,  as  it  was  from  many  others, 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Italy,  for  Fonteius  laid  a  tax  upon 
the  wine  sold  in  this  province ;  and  we  know  that  the  people  of 
Vienna  obtained  from  their  vineyards  on  the  hills,  now  called 
the  Cote  Rotie,  a  wine  named  the  Picatum,  which  was  sold  at 
Rome  for  a  thousand  sesterces  (about  thirty-eight  dollars)  the 
amphora  (nearly  six  gallons). 

Spain  furnished  an  enormous  mass  of  products,  —  corn  and 
wine,  very  good  oil  (especially  that  of  Merida),  honey,  wax,  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  pitch,  salted  provisions  as  good 
as  those  of  Pontus,^  oysters  obtained  all  along  the  coast ;  vermilion, 
not  inferior  to  the  famed  Sinopean  cinnabar,  bringing  seventy 
sesterces  a  pound  in  Rome ;  and  salt,  either  extracted  from  the 
marshes  which  lie  along  the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar,  or 
obtained  from  very  rich  mines  like  those  of  Castile  and  especially 
of  Catalonia,  where  is  the  famous  rock  of  Cardona  of  solid  salt,  so 
hard  that  statuettes  are  cut  from  it.  Earlier  than  this,  Spain  had 
become  renowned  for  her  wools,  and  a  Spanish  ram  had  been  sold 
as  high  as  a  talent ;  ®  the  stuffs  made  at  Saetabis  and  Emporiae 
were  the  finest  known ;  also  a  kind  of  broom,  of  which  cordage 
was  made,  was  exported  in  large  quantities.  Her  greatest  wealth, 
however,  lay  in  her  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.^  In 
the  north  of  Spain,  the  Cerretans  and  Cantabrians  exported  excel¬ 
lent  hams,  “  which  furnished  this  people  a  very  advantageous  traffic.” 
The  horses  of  Asturia  and  Cantabria,  small  but  very  active,  were 
so  famous  after  the  Veneti  had  abandoned  horse-breeding,  that  the 


^  Cic.,  De  Re  puhl.  iii.  9. 

2  Strabo  describes  curiously  the  evolutions  of  the  army  of  tunny-fish  all  along  the  coast; 
where,  about  the  time  of  their  annual  arrival,  sentinels  were  posted  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach. 

®  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  At.ticae,  ii.  22. 

^  Diod.,  V.  36;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxviii.  2.  There  were  iron  mines  and  really  excellent 
iron-works  at  Cape  Dianium,  —  called,  on  this  account,  by  Pomponius  Mela,  Ferraria ;  and  water 
useful  for  tempering  near  Bilbilis  and  Turiasso.  Horace  mentions  Spanish  cuirasses,  loricis 
Iberis  (Carm.  1.  xxix.  15).  In  the  gold  mines  of  Baetica,  nuggets  of  ten  Boman  pounds 
weight  had  been  found  (Pliny,  ibid,  xxxiii.  4).  In  Turdetania,  a  fourth  part  of  the  ore  taken 
out  of  the  mine  was  pure  copper  (Strabo,  iii.  7).  There  was  tin  in  the  country  of  the  Gal- 
laeci,  and  lead  at  Castalon,  where  it  is  found  to  this  day.  The  Tagus  and  other  rivers  of 
Lusitania  brought  down  particles  of  gold  (Id.,  ibid.)  Pliny  (ibid,  xxxiii.  21)  estimates  the 
annual  product  of  gold  of  Galicia,  Asturia,  and  Lusitania  at  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight. 
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Romans  called  all  their  best  animals  Asturiones ;  and  Posidonius 
compares  the  horses  of  the  Celtiberians  to  those  of  the  Parthians 
on  account  of  their  extreme  speed. 

In  the  northeast  of  Italy,  Rhaetic  wine  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  best  made  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Alps  bartered  their  honey,  wax,  resin,  and  cheese  for  the 
Italian  commodities  of  which  they  had  need.  Across  Mont  Ocra, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  the  merchandise  of  Aquileia 
was  transported  in  wagons  to  Nauportus  upon  the  Leybach,  a 
branch  of  the  Save,  where  it  was  embarked  and  carried  down 
to  the  Danube,  and  thence  to  Segestum,  or  into  Pannonia  or 
Noricum.  Aquileia,  which  possessed  very  rich  gold  mines,  was 
the  centre  of  this  traffic.  This  city  furnished  to  the  barbarians 
wine  and  oil  and  salted  provisions,  receiving  in  return  slaves, . 
cattle,  furs,  that  iron  from  Noricum  which  was  so  much  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  swords,^  and  the  amber  which  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

With  the  Northern  provinces,  therefore,  there  was  only  a  traffic 
of  barter  in  which  articles  of  food  were  the  staple.  But  in 
Gaul,  industry  was  awakening ;  and  in  Spain,  especially  in  Baetica, 
it  was  taking  a  considerable  development :  metal-working,  weaving, 
agriculture,  and  fisheries  were  all  in  a  state  of  activity. 

From  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands  Rome  obtained  some 
horses,  for  the  depopulation  of  the  coilntry  favored  their  breeding  ; 
honey  from  the  Hymettus  and  the  Sporades ;  Chian  and  Lesbian 
wines;  the  copper  of  Cyprus  and  dried  figs  from  that  island;^ 
perfumes  prepared  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth ;  certain  dainties 
much  esteemed  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  —  Samian  peacocks,  Melian 
cranes,  the  fish  of  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and,  further- 
miore,  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus,  Paros,  and  Chios,  the  bronze  of 
Corinth,  the  copper  of  Euboea,  certain  delicate  tissues  like  the 
hyssus  of  Elis,  so  much  in  favor  with  the  Roman  ladies,  and  the 

^  Noricus  ensis :  Hor.,  Carm.  I.  xvi.  9;  Epod.  xvii.  71. 

2  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  -xx.  23;  Strabo,  iii.  162.  The  most  valued  wines  of  the  time  were 
those  of  Chios,  Samos,  Clazomenae,  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  and  Tyre. 
Some  Sicilian  wines  (the  Mamertine  and  that  of  Tauromenium)  and  some  from  Spain  (the 
Laletanian,  that  of  Tarragona,  Lauron,  and  the  Balearic  islands)  brought  a  good  price. 
Gallic  wines,  with  the  exception  of  that  made  at  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  were  spoiled  by 
certain  mixtures,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Pliny  (^Hist.  Nat.  iv.  19) 
enumerates  eighty  kinds  of  wine,  fifty  of  which  were  Italian. 
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hellebore  of  Anticyra,  a  precious  specific  against  madness,  which 
Perseus  recommends  to  Nero. 

The  five  hundred  cities  of  Asia,  rich,  populous,  and  industrious, 


consumed  much,  but  produced 
even  more,  —  Milesian  cloths  and 
carpets,  works  of  art  in  endless 
variety,  statues,  bronzes,  gold 
and  silver  smiths’  work,  pretty 
Bithynian  rings,  chased  iron¬ 
work  from  Cibyra,  Laodicean 
carpets,  pottery  from  Tralles,  the 
purple-veined  marble  of  Synnada, 
the  dyes  of  Hierapolis,  the  wines 
of  Tmolus,  used  to  give  others 
a  fictitious  age.  Through  these 
Asiatic  cities  passed  a  great  part 
of  the  Eastern  traffic.  Com¬ 


modities  of  China,  India,  and  Tartary,  wools,  furs,  precious  stones, 
slaves,  silks,  Serican  steel,  were  brought  by  way  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus  to  Dioscurias,  where  the 
dealers  of  seventy  nations  met.”  ^ 

The  carpets  and  woven  stuffs  of  Babylonia,  the  precious 
commodities  of  the  East,  brought  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  Central  Syria,  passed  through  Palmyra  and 
Thapsacus,  and  thence  were  carried  to  Mazaca  on  the  Ilalys,  and 
so  on  to  Ephesus,  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Asia,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  poor  harbor.  The  cities  of  Tanai's,  Panticapoeum, 
and  Phanagoria  upon  the  Palus  Maeotis,  occupied  a  corresponding 
position  towards  the  countries  lying  in  their  rear.  The  Scythians 
brought  them  wool,  furs,  slaves,  and  the  gold  of  the  Ural  and 
the  Altai,  in  exchange  for  wines,  stuffs,  and  the  countless  articles 
brought  by  the  Greek  merchants.  Fisheries  on  a  great  scale 
were  made  then,  as  now,  in  the  muddy  waters  of  ,the  River  Tanai's 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis. 


^  Pompeian  painting  (Roux,  Herculanum  el  Pompei,  i.,  1st  series,  pi.  4.S). 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  5,  19;  Strabo,  xi.  498.  Bithynia  sent  into  Italy  cheeses  that  were 
highly  valued  (Pliny,  ibid.  xi.  42).  Pontus  furnished  alum,  acacia,  and  building  woods 
(Ilor.,  Carm.  I.  xiv.  11);  and  Colchis  very  well-tempered  iron  (Verg.,  Georg,  i.  58).  , 
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Phoenicia  always  furnished  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  was  sold 
at  Koine  for  more  than  a  thousand  denarii  a  pound  ($1.92)  ;  also 
cedar-wood  and  oil,  which,  were  regarded  as  indestructible,  so  that 
priests  often  made  statues  of  their  gods  of  this  wood,  and  poets, 
to  secure  immortality  for  their  verses,  rubbed  with  the  oil  their 
paper  rolls,  —  cedro  digna  Lucutus}  Into  Egypt  and  all  the  cities 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  Phoenicia  exported  the  wines 
of  Syria  and  Italy,  besides  much  glass,  which  was  chielly  made 
at  Sidou. 


SILVER  CUPS  (from  THE  IIILDESIIEIM  TREASURE). 

Egypt,  which  had  a  trade  with  India  and  China  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  exported,  besides  her  corn, 
divers  kinds  of  woven  stuffs,  very  expensive  colored  glass  which 
was  made  at  Alexandria,^  papyrus,  and  alum  :  she  obtained  from 
the  Dead  Sea  asphalt  for  embalming ;  also  from  Palestine  that 
balm  of  Gilead  which  was  put  up  in  mother-of-pearl  and  sold 
at  a  great  price ;  from  Africa,  negroes,  much  in  fashion  as 
slaves  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  ostrich  plumes,  and  ivory ; 
from  Arabia,  aromatics,  incense,  and  gold  dust ;  from  India,  spices, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger,  cassia,  myrrh,  spikenard,  cinnabar,  and 


^  Pers.,  Sat.  i.  42;  Ilor.,  Dp.  Arte  poet.  .3.32  :  linenda  cedro. 

*  Pliny,  in  many  places,  rnention.s  the  price  of  these  objects  at  Romo  (^Ilist.  Nat.  ix.  G3  ; 
xii.  26,  42;  xxxvii.  7,  etc.).  Tn  tlio  time  of  Aurelian  a  pound  of  silk  was  worth  a  ])ound  of 
gold  (Vopisc.,  Aurel.  4.3).  Caesar  gave  away  a  pearl  which  cost  a  million  (Suet.,  Jul.  Caen. 
60).  An  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  pepj)er-plant  in  Italy  (Pliny,  ibid.  xvi.  59). 

VOL.  IV.  15 
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dye-stulfs,  shells,  Murrhine  cups  and  vases, ^  precious  stones,  pearls, 
and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  A  strange  procedure  is  reported  in 
connection  with  this  Indian  commerce :  for  India,  Augustus  turned 

counterfeiter.  The  Hindoos,  who 
towards  the  Romans  were  sellers 
and  not  buyers,  received  much 
coined  money ;  and  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  false  coin  from  true, 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint 
coined  for  exportation  plated 
denarii,  which  have  been  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  while  nearly  all 
coin  intended  for  circulation  within 
the  Empire  was  of  standard  value. 
The  operation  was  as  lucrative 
as  it  was  disreputable.^ 

Africa  still  felt  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  civil  war.  The 
territory  of  Carthage,  however, 
was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 

VASE  IN  FORM  OF  A  NEGRo’s  HEAD.^  and  that  city,  now  rising  from 

its  ruins,  had  begun  to  resume 
its  earlier  relations  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  route  opened 
by  Hanno  into  Senegal  and  Guinea  was  doubtless  now  closed ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  six  towns  founded  by 
that  general  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  already  disappeared, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  this  that  Sertorius,  influenced  by  the 
reports  of  many  ship-masters,  had  proposed  to  his  soldiers  to  go 
and  find  a  home  in  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Relations  with  the 

These  vases,  of  which  Propertius  (IV.  v.  26)  says,  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  coda 
focis,  were  probably  Chinese  porcelain,  and  brought  a  great  price  (Pliny,  ibid,  xxxvii.  7). 

^  Peutinger’s  map  marks  near  two  cities  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  Templum  Augusti, 
which  gives  reason  to  believe  a  trading  port  existed  there.  It  was  customary  to  have  in 
all  merchant  towns  a  “  chamber  of  commerce.”  The  language  used  in  Eastern  traffic  was  the 
Greek,,  which,  Philostratus  says,  was  spoken  by  the  princes  of  the  north  of  India  and  by  all 
educated  persons.  Seneca  (Cons,  ad  Helv.  6)  and  Plutarch  (The  Fortune  of  Alexander)  con¬ 
firm  this  testimony. 

*  Found  near  Acerra,  Notizie  degli  scavi  di  antichila,  1878,  tav.  b.  No.  8. 
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Canaries  still  continued.  The  gold  dust  which  Roman  traders 
found  in  Mauretania  was  more  probably  brought  thither  by  way 
of  the  sea  than  by  the  long  and  dangerous  route  across  the 
Sahara.  Carthage  sent  to  Rome  wild  beasts  and  gazelles  for  the 


amphitheatre,  Numidian  horses,  precious  woods,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
negroes,  Numidian  marble,  and  agates,  called  by  their  Greek  name, 
chalcedonies,  of  which  costly  cups  and  vases  were  made. 

We  have  already  seen  (Vol.  III.  chap.  Ixii.)  what  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Cyrenaica.  Behind  this  province  ran  the  great 


1  No.  1,  a  winged  Genius,  holding  a  crown  under  a  rosette,  all  of  gold  ;  No.  2,  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun  over  a  crescent,  and  winged  Victories  resting  upon  a  sort  of  cupola ;  No.  3,  a  swan 
in  white  enamel,  hung  from  a  gold  rosette ;  No.  4,  fragment  of  a  gold  belt  found  at  Ithaca 
(Saglio,  Diet,  des  Ant.  etc.,  figs.  965,  966,  968,  969). 
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commercial  highway  which  connected  the  east,  south,  and  west  of 
Africa.  The  huge  caravan,  setting  out  from  Upper  Egypt,  traversed 

the  oases  of  Ammon 
(Syouah),  Augila  (Aud- 
jelah),  and  the  Gara- 
mantes,  where  it  found 
the  traders  of  Leptis, 
then  travelled  south¬ 
ward  through  the 
country  of  the  Ataran- 
tes  (Tegerry)  and  of 
the  Atlantes  (Bilma), 
to  meet  those  of  Nigri- 
tia.  This  route,  described 
by  Herodotus  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  ago, 
is  still  the  one  traversed 
by  the  caravans  of  Cairo, 
as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Bournou,  for  Nature 
has  indicated  no  other.  After  the  Third  Punic  War,  Leptis  had 
inherited  this  commerce,  which  later  she  was  obliged  to  share  with 
the  new  Carthage,  while  keeping, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

For  the  larger  part  of  all  this 
merchandise  the  sea  was  the  great 
highway,  upon  which  thousands  of 
vessels  did  service  in  the  carrying 
trade.  Having  no  compass  or  chro¬ 
nometer,  ,  they  were  quite  likely, 
when  fogs  or  clouds  obscured  the 
stars,  to  go  as  far  astray  as  did  the  vessel  in  which  Saint 
Paul  sailed  for  Italy.  Navigation,  therefore,  was  suspended  during 
the  winter,  as  much  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  sky  as  by 


BRONZE  GAZELLE  FOUND  AT  HERCULANEUM.^ 


CHALCEDONY  OF  THE  CYRENAICA.* 


1  Monaco,  National  Museum  of  Naples,  pi.  9  7. 

*  Victorious  charioteer,  driving  twenty  horses  harnessed  abreast.  An  engraved  stone, 
found  in  the  Cyrenaica,  the  horses  of  which  country  were  highly  valued  {Cabinet  de  France, 
No.  1871.) 
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reason  of  the  frequency  of  tempests.  For  making  land,  however, 
they  were  guided  at  many  points  by  fire-towers  and  lighthouses, 
which  the  Greeks  had  invented  and  the  Roman  Emperors  multiplied. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  was  that  at  Alexandria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  and  carried 
a  light  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.^ 

Thus,  under  the  protection  of  a  vigilant  government,  civiliza¬ 
tion  extended  itself ;  and  the  nations  formed  or  resumed  the  habit, 
of  a  profitable  exchange  of  commodities,  of  which  the  advantages 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  had  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  shared  by  the  Romans , 
in  their  capacity  of  bankers  to  the  world. ^ 

This  general  prosperity  was  secured  by  two  things ;  namely, 
a  government  which  left  much  liberty  to  the  individual,  and  a 
profound  peace,  maintained  neither  by  force  nor  by  fear.  We  may 
read  in  Josephus  the  speech  of  Agrippa,  in  which  he  concludes  : 
“  A  revolt  against  Rome  would  be  a  revolt  against  God  himself.” 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  successful  revolt  Tacitus  also  is  horror- 
struck  on  behalf  of  humanity :  The  gods  forbid  that  the  Romans 
should  disappear  from  the  earth !  What  thenceforth  would  there 
be  save  a  universal  war  among  the  nations  ?  Eight  hundred  years 
of  constant  success  and  discipline  have  been  required  to  raise 
this  colossus,  and  it  would  crush  in  its  fall  .whoever  should  be 
able  to  overthrow  it.”  ^  But  none  sought  to  do  this ;  Pliny 
shows  us  the  nations  “  forgetting  their  ancient  animosities,  and 
reposing  from  their  dangers  upon  the  bosom  of  a  peace  which  was 
like  a  long  holiday.” 

It  is  well  to  read  with  distrust  the  official  demonstrations  of 
public  gratitude.  Every  power  has  received  this  adulation,  even 
on  the  eve  of  its  downfall,  for  power  is  surrounded  by  a  display 
which  attracts  and  fascinates  the  crowd.  But  if  the  temples  and 
altars  consecrated  to  the  Genius  of  Augustus,  the  quinquennial 
games  instituted  by  all  the  cities  in  honor  of  the  Emperor,'^  were 
an  expression  of  adulation,  they  were  also  a  token  of  genuine 


^  The  best  modern  lights  have  a  range  of  fifty  miles. 

2  At  a  later  period  it  was  prohibited,  under  capital  penalty,  to  export  iron,  weapons, 
wine,  corn,  salt,  or  gold  {Digest,  xxxix.  4,  ii.  pr.,  and  Code,  iv.  21,  1,  2). 

^  Hist.  iv.  74.  ^  Suet.,  Octav.  59. 
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sentiments ;  and  Vergil’s  testimony  to  the  felicity  of  Rome  in  the 
midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  serene  grandeur  which  Augustus 
had  bestowed  upon  her,  was  the  sincere  echo  of  public  opinion. 
When  the  poet  bids  us  observe  the  countless  sacrifices  offered 

on  the  altars  of  the 
three  hundred  temples 
which  the  Emperor  has 
erected,  the  choirs  of 
women  chanting  in  the 
sacred  courts,  Augustus 
himself  seated  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  while  cap¬ 
tives  from  all  nations 
defile  before  him,  or 
hanging  up  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  the  gifts  which 
nations  and  kings  have 
offered,  we  seem  to  feel 
the  whole  city  thrilled 
with  joy  and  gratitude.^ 
Or,  again,  listen  to  the 
elder  Pliny  when  he 
speaks  with  a  sort  of 
religious  fervor  of  this 
people  selected  by  the 
gods  to  restore  de¬ 
stroyed  empires,  to 
soften  men’s  manners, 
to  unite  discordant  and 
barbarous  idioms  in  a 
*  common  language,  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  understand  and 
love  each  other,  —  in  a  word,  to  gather  into  one  common  country 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.® 


AUGUSTUS  IN  THE  TOGA.^ 


1  Aeneic?,  vii.  710.  See  also  Horace,  Carm,  iv.  v.  17  sqq. :  — 

Tutus  hos  .  .  .  rura  perambulat, 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae. 


®  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 


®  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6. 
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But  we  have  testimony  surer,  if  less  brilliant,  than  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  “  One  day,  as  Augustus  was  sail¬ 
ing  along  the  shore  of  Puteoli,  the  sailors  and  passengers  of  an 
Alexandrian  vessel  came  to  salute  him,  clad  in  white  garments 
and  crowned  witli  flow¬ 
ers.  They  burned  in¬ 
cense  before  him  as  if 
he  were  a  god,  and  cried 
out :  ‘  It  is  by  thee  that 
we  live  and  are  free ; 
to  thee  we  owe  our 
wealth  and  security.’ 

Augustus  was  so  grati¬ 
fied  by  this  homage,” 
his  biographer  con¬ 
tinues,  “  that  he  dis¬ 
tributed  forty  pieces  of 
gold  among  his  attend¬ 
ants,  directing  them  to 
expend  the  money  in 
the  purchase  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  commodities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  days 
he  gave  to  the  Romans 
Greek  mantles,  and  to 
the  Alexandrians  togas ; 
and  he  desired  them 
also  to  change  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Greeks  to 
speak  Latin,  and  the  saciufice.^ 

Romans  Greek,”  ^  —  a 

twofold  symbol  of  the  blending  of  all  nations,  which  had  now 
begun,  and  would  have  been  completed  had  this  prosperity  rested 
upon  institutions  instead  of  depending  upon  one  human  life. 

Another  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  tedious  but  need¬ 
ful  details  which  have  filled  this  chapter.  Commerce  transported 

^  Suet.,  Octav.  98. 

*  Bronze  tripod  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 
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much,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  much  in  the  way  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  products  to  transport.  Industry  and 
agriculture,  therefore,  were  flourishing.  This  laborious  activity 
required  many  hands,  both  of  slaves  and  freemen.  To  the  latter, 
labor  brought  a  competency,  to  the  former,  it  brought  liberty; 
and  this  extensive  commerce  became  a  cause  of  emancipation, 
changing  the  economic  conditions  of  ancient  society.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  came  into  existence  the  class  of  coloni,  mid¬ 
way  between  freedom  and  slavery ;  in  the  cities,  that  of  small 
manufacturers,  who,  for  protection,  presently  associated  themselves 
into  guilds  and  corporations.  Thus  began  a  social  evolution  whose 
results  were  inherited  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

^  Account  books  (hreviaria  rationuin)  ;  day-books  (diurni)  ;  a  bag  of  money ;  a  casket 
(scrinium  or  capsula)  full  of  rolls,  each  ticketed ;  and  coins,  or  rather  counters,  to  use  in 
calculating  (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  v.  pi.  .SG). 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


OEGANIZATION  OF  THE  FEONTIEES. 

I.  —  The  Frontier  oe  the  East  and  South. 

BOUT  the  year  19  b.  c.,  the  period  when  Augustus  visited 


-A-A.  the  East  for  the  last  time,  the  work  of  organizing  the 
imperial  government,  as  he  had  conceived  it,  was  completed. 
For  six  years  the  temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  as  quiet  as  were  the  provinces.  Caepio  and 
Murena,  who  had  dared  to  conspire  against  so  great  a  prosperity, 
had  found  no  accomplices.  Industry  resumed  possession  of  this 
world  whence  it  had  been  expelled ;  and,  by  an  exception  rare 
in  the  history  of  nations,  universal  gratitude  saluted  as  a  saving 
divinity  the  author  of  all  these  benefits. 

Augustus,  however,  had  accomplished  as  yet  but  half  his  task. 
It  remained  to  secure,  by  statesmanship  or  by  arms,  frontiers  so 
solid  that  this  great  work  of  pacification  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  ill-timed  attacks  from  without.  In  Europe,  it  was  needful  to 
fortify  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  to  enclose  the  Alps  within  the 
Empire,  and  to  carry  the  outposts  of  the  legions  as  far  as  the 
Danube ;  in  Asia,  to  bring  Armenia  under  Roman  influence  and  to 
intimidate  the  Parthians  ;  in  Africa,  to  keep  the  nomadic  tribes  in 
check  and  to  re-open  in  that  old  world  the  highways  of  commerce 
known  to  Carthage  and  the  Ptolemies.  If  we  may  believe  an 
official  document,  all  this  was  done  with  victories  innumerable. 
“  I  have  been,”  says  Augustus,  “  twenty-one  times  proclaimed 
imperator ;  for  the  successes  of  my  lieutenants  the  Senate  has 
fifty-five  times  decreed  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  days  have  been  occupied  in  these  sacrifices ;  in  my 
triumphs  nine  kings  or  sons  of  kings  have  followed  my  chariot.” 
Tlie  new  ruler  was  not,  however,  so  belligerent ;  he  had  little 
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relish  for  war,  and  in  the  military  history  of  his  reign  we  see 
not  so  much  a  series  of  battles  and  conquests,  as  of  police  regula¬ 
tions  upon  a  large  scale.  No  sovereign  ever  more  sincerely  sought 
peace  through  war. 

In  the  East,  where  submissive  and  orderly  Hellenism  left  him 
little  to  do,  he  employed  the  time  of  his  stay  in  determining  the 
relations  of  the  Empire  with  the  Armenians  and  Parthians.  Here 
the  Romans  came  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  in  Syria  only;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this  break,  the  entire  frontier  from  Pontus  to 
the  Red  Sea  was  protected  by  subject  states.  Augustus  had  lately 
made  sure  of  their  fidelity,  —  here  by  changing  the  ruler,  there 
by  bestowing  favors,  as  in  the  case  of  Archelaos  the  Cappadocian, 
and  Herod,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  whose  domains  he  had  extended. 
These  changes  made  with  a  strong  hand,  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  a  Roman  army,  — 
above  all,  the  respect  imposed  by  the  wise  and  admirable  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  empire  recently  so  agitated,  —  had  produced  upon  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians  a  profound  impression,  and  they  had  laid 
down  their  arms  without  contest. 

In  Armenia  reigned  Artaxias,  the  son  of  that  Artavasdes  so 
unjustly  treated  by  Antony,^  and  naturally  hostile  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  year  20  b.  c.  intrigues,  of  which  we  know  nothing  in  detail, 
—  which  are  called  by  Tacitus  a  plot  among  the  relatives  of  this 
prince,  but  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  hand  of  Rome,  — 
hurled  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  deputies  came  to  Augustus, 
begging  him  to  give  them  as  king  Tigranes,  another  son  of  Ar¬ 
tavasdes.  This  prince,  brought  up  at  Rome,  would  be  nothing 
else  than  an  imperial  proconsul  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Augustus  at  once  sent  him  into  Asia  with  Tiberius  and  an  army. 
The  army  was  unnecessary ;  the  Armenians  put  Artaxias  to  death, 
and  Tiberius,  who  had  expected  fighting,  had  only  to  place  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Tigranes. 

At  the  news  of  these  events  the  Parthians  became  alarmed. 
Since  his  victories  over  Antony,  Phraates  had  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  Twice  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  a  competitor  to 
whom, -in  case  of  reverses,  Syria  was  always  an  asylum;  twice 


^  See  Vol.  TIL  p.  n49. 
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restored  again  l)y  the  Scytliians, — he  felt  liimself  surrounded  with 
eneniies,  and  tremhled  at  the  faintest  clash  of  arms  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  year  23,  when  his  rival  Tiridates  made 
ready,  in  the  Homan  provinces,  to  invade  Parthia  for  the  third 
time,  Phraates  demanded  his  extradition.  He  obtained  only  the 
restoration  of  a  son  long  captive  among  the  Romans,  and  was 
reipunul  in  return  to  promise  the  restitution  of  the  standards  taken 
from  (Jrassus.  For  three  years  he  forgot  to  fulfil  his  promises ; 
])iit  the  events  in  Armerda  recalled  them  to  his  mind,  and 
Augustus  heheld  the  Parthians,  hasely  renouncing  their  glory, 
give  hack  to  him  the  stiindards  and  the  captives  that  they  had 
taken  in  war. 

Ry  its  effect  upon  men’s  minds  this  success  was  worth  more 
than  a  victory  ;  Augustus 


t(!sti(icd  his  gratitudci  to 
Phraates  hy  inch  [iresents. 
Put  there  was  perhdy 
hidden  among  these  gifts, 
d’he  Emperor  sent  liim  a 
heautiful  Italian,  'Phermusa 
by  name,  who  gained  such 


PIIHAATEH  AND  THERMUSA.l 


influence  over  the  liarharic  king  that  after  having  supplanted  all 
her  rivals  and  caused  herself  to  be  declared  queen, she  persuaded 
Pliraates  to  intrust  all  his  children  to  Augustus.  From  that 
time  forward  Rome  was  in  a  position  to  respond  to  an  invasion 
of  the  Parthians  hy  |)lunging  their  kingdom  into  civil  war.  The 
successors  of  Augustus  found  the  procedure  wise,  and  often  sent 
to  the  princes  of  the  East  jiresents  of  gold  and  silver  vases  of 
rich  workmanship,  costly  stuffs,  fine  wines,  Imi.  chiefly  fair  slave- 
girls. 

The  frontier  of  the  Euphrates  was  therefore  made  secure  liy 
the  four  legions  encamped  in  Syria'”*  and  the  suliject  states  along 

'  BA21AEfi2  BASIAEUN.  Bust  of  Kinp;  I’liraatcs.  .  .  .  MOY2H2  eEA2.  .  .  .  Bust  of 
(iuccn  IMiisa,  or  'riuirrnusa,  coiffod  witli  the  tiara.  Silver  coin.  ['I'he  right  of  coining  gold  did 
not  belong  to  the  client  states.  'I'he  Parthian  Binpire  was  not  among  these  ;  but  in  the  interests 
of  its  traders,  whose  gold  was  ridnsed  by  the  llonians,  it  only  coined  silver.  —  Ed.] 

Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  !3.  Medals  exist  u[)on  which  is  rejiresented  'riiermusa  as. 
(|ueen  and  goddess. 

“  'I'ac.,  Ann.  iv.  H.  There  was  also  a  garrison  at  the  ])asses  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
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the  river-banks,  by  that  Tigranes  wlioiti  Tiberius  had  crowned  in 
Armenia,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Italian  woman  who  reigned 
in  Ctesiphon  for  the  advantage  of  Koine,  and  strove  to  secure 
to  her  son  Phraataces  the  affection  and  the  crown  of  the  old  king. 
At  Rome  public  opinion  was  expecting  even  more :  men  talked 
of  conquests  that  were  to  give  the  Empire  the  ocean  for  a  frontier, 
so  that  there  should  be  on  the  earth  one  ruler  supreme  over  the 
nations,  as  in  heaven  one  sovereign  divinity,  master  of  Olympus.^ 
Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Horace  for  a  moment  forgot  their  love- 

songs  to  celelirate  the 
heroes  who  were 
about  to  overleap  the 
Bactrian  ramparts,  to 
strip  from  their  per¬ 
fumed  chiefs  the  linen 
garments  they  wore; 
to  subjugate  the  Seres 
who  rode  upon  iron¬ 
clad  horses,  the  Getae 
of  icy  climes,  and  the 
sun-scorched  Indian. 
Vergil  shares  in  the 
general  intoxication, 
and  already  beholds 
Augustus  erecting 
triumphal  columns  at 
the  two  extremities  of 
the  world.® 

But  the  Emperor,  wiser  than  his  poets,  contented  himself 
with  obtaining  from  the  Parthians  an  act  of  deference  which  might 
be  construed  as ,  an  act  of  submission,  and  provided  himself  with 
guaranties  against  them  by  giving  himself  the  means  of  interfering 


'  Coeto  Tonantem  creAidimns  Jovem 
licDnare. ;  praesenn  divus  hahehitur 
AtKjustus. —  lion.,  Carm.  III.  v.  1-3. 

*  This  .silver  vase,  out  in  open-work  upon  a  background  of  glass,  was  found  in  Georgia  in 
1871,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg. 

®  Proi)er.,  Carm.  111.  iv.  and  xii.;  TV.  iii. ;  Tibullus?,  Carm.  IV.  i. ;  llor.,  Carm.  II.  ix.  ; 
III.  V.  ;  I'Jpist.  I.  xii.  ;  Vei'gil,  Ceortj.  ii.  172;  iii.  IG 
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in  their  affairs.  He  had  renewed  the  relations  of  Antony  with 
Kanichka  or  his  successor ;  and  this  powerful  king  of  liactriana, 
who,  says  Strabo,  gave  law  to  six  hundred  princes  on  the  two 
shores  of  the  Indus,  sent  him  at  Samos  a  sumptuous  eml)assy, 
whose  arrival  made  a  great  stir  in  the  Empire,  especially  when, 
in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  a  philosopher  who  had  come  with 
the  ambassadors  took  his  place  laughing  u})on  the  funeral  pyre 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  himself  at  Athens. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  useless  death  of  this  conceited 
fool  was  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  witli  the  Indian 
ruler,  and  no  doubt  with  others,  for  the  same  policy  was  repeated 
all  along  the  frontiers.  In  the  Inscription  of  Ancyra  Augustus 
enumerates  complacently  the  nations  who  had  sought  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  boasts  that  he  has  been  the  first  of  all  the  Roman  rulers 
to  receive  embassies  from  India  ;  and  he  was  right  in  being  proud 
of  this  fact,  for  commerce  was  as  much  interested  in  these 
relations  as  statesmanship,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  concerned  the  wealth 
as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  During  the  entire  reign  of 
Augustus  order  was  never  once  seriously  disturbed  in  the  East. 
The  expedition  sent  there  (I  a.  d.)  under  the  command  of  C.  Caesar 
was  less  with  the  purj)ose  of  defending  Syria,  which  was  not  in 
any  way  threatened,  than  with  the  design  of  attracting  public 
attention  to  the  young  heir  of  Augustus,  and  gaining  for  him, 
at  small  cost,  something  of  military  retiown.  The  king  of  Parthia 
came  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him,  —  a  procedure  which 
must  have  secured  the  tranquillity  of  those  regions  by  showing 
that  the  two  empires  were  closely  united.  Armenia  was  in  some 
agitation ;  Caius  entered  this  country,  and  after  a  few  easy  victories 
gave  them  as  king  Ariobarzanes  the  Median.  Established  between 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  tlie 
Medians  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome.  The  alliance  which 
they  had  offered  to  Antony^  Augustus  now  sought.  After  the 
death  of  Ariobarzanes  the  Emperor  allowed  that  prince’s  son  to 
succeed  him.  The  Median  dynasty  was  thus  established  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia ;  but  a  national  opposition  seems  to  have  arisen 
against  these  foreign  rulers.  Artavasdes  was  killed;  and  there¬ 
upon  Augustus,  abandoning  an  unsuccessful  policy,  gave  to  the 


1  Vol.  Til.  ]).  (:4  7. 
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AUGUSTUS  AND  ARTAVASDES.^ 


Armenians  a  descendant,  real  or  pretended,  of  their  former  kings,  — 
one  Tigranes,  whose  name  is  not  given  by  ancient  historians,  but 
who  appears  on  the  Monument  of  Ancyra  (No.  27). 

An  event  which  made  less  noise  than  these  royal  catastrophes, 
but  is  for  us  more  significant,  was  the  death  of  Lollius,  whom  the 
Emperor  had  appointed  tutor  to  his  grandson.  This  counsellor 
sold  his  influence  to  the  Eastern  kings,  and  in  a  short  time  had 

amassed  a  scandalous  fortune ;  the 
king  of  Parthia,  from  whom  he 
probably  sought  to  extort  too  much, 
denounced  him  to  Caius,  and  being 
at  once  disgraced,  Lollius  took 
poison.^  We  infer  from  this  that 
if  proconsular  methods  were  not 
entirely  forgotten,  it  was,  nevertheless,  under  great  risks  that 
they  were  now  practised. 

In  Judaea,  Herod  had  died  four  years  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  era ;  and  Archelaos,  his  son,  whom  he  had  designated 
as  his  successor,  dared  not  take  the  title  of  king  without  the 
Emperor’s  consent,  who  granted  him  merely  that  of  ethnarch,  with 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea.  His  cruelty  causing  violent  tumults, 
Augustus,  who  would  have  none  anywhere,  required  him  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  accusations  of  his  subjects,  and  exiled  him  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died  (6  A.  d.).  While  Judaea  was  period¬ 
ically  deluged  with  blood  by  the  violent  conduct  of  her  petty  kings 
and  her  factions,  Syria  was  developing 
an  undisturbed  prosperity,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  profound  peace  which  the 
Roman  power  bestowed.  Won  at  last 
by  the  contrast,  the  Jews  asked  and 
obtained  the  annexation  of  their  country 
to  the  imperial 'territory.  The  change  was  most  simple;  a  king 
and  court,  with  endless  intrigues  and  exactions,  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  and  in  their  place  there  was  a  Roman  procurator, 


COIN  OF  HEROD  ARCHELAOS.® 


1  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  101,  102;  Pliny,  Hist  'Nat.  i.x.  58. 

^  6EOY  KAI2AP02  EYEPrETOY.  Laurelled  head  of  Augustus.  On  the  reverse,  BA2IAE122 
MEPAAOY  APTAYA2AOY.  Diademed  head  ofArtavasdes  II.  Unique  denarius  in  the  British 
Museum,  published  in  the  Diet.  <le  Numism.  i.  p.  437,  No.  930. 

®  HPfiAOY.  Bunch  of  grapes.  On  the  reverse,  a  helmet  and  EONAPXOY.  Bronze  coin. 
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having  the  jus  gladii,  although  placed  under  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  country  preserved  its  religion, 
its  municipal  liberties,  and  its  judicial  rights,  with  the  single 
exception  that  its  magistrates  could  not  execute  the  death  penalty 


without  the  sanction  of  the  procurator.  This  was  a  precaution 
against  local  animosities  and  a  safeguard  for  the  condemned. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire  a  few  wars  had  occurred 
before  and  during  the  sojourn  of  Augustus  in  the  East.  Every 
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year  numerous  fleets  "traversed  the  Red  Sea  on  their  way  to  India, 
and,  navigating  a  dangerous  sea,  had  need  of  ports  of  shelter 
along  the  route.  Augustus  formed  the  design  of  subjugating  the 
nations  along  these  shores,  and  of  laying  hands  upon  Arabia  Felix, 
which  the  ancient  world  believed  to  be  full  of  marvellous  riches. 
In  24  B.  c.  Aelius  Gallus  set  out  from  Egypt  with  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  guided  by  a  Nabathaean  chief.^  These  Arabs,  whose  cap¬ 
ital  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the  peninsula,  were  interested 
in  causing  the  failure  of  this  expedition.  Gallus,  deceived  by  his 
guide,  wandered  for  six  months  through  the  desert :  he,  however, 
took  several  places,  and  penetrated  till  within  two  days’  journey 
of  “  the  Frankincense  country;”  but  disease  and  lack  of  provisions 
compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Candace,  or  queen  of  Ethiopia,  believing  Egypt 
deprived  of  troops,  invaded  it  and  captured  Syene,  Elephantine, 
and  Philae  (22  b.  c.).  Petronius,  with  but  ten  thousand  men, 
drove  out  the  Ethiopians,  followed  them  a  distance  of  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,^  as  far  as  their  capital,  Napata,  which  he 
took.  A  second  attack  made  by  the  Candace  upon  a  post  that 
the  prefect  had  fortifled,  five  days’  journey  southward  from  Philae, 
was  so  unsuccessful  that  the  queen  consented  to  pay  tribute  and 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Augustus.  He  received  them  at  Samos, 
whither  came  also  the  Indian  and  Scythian  deputies  bringing 
gifts.^  Content  with  having  made  the  Ethiopians  feel  that  the 
deserts  did  not  place  them  beyond  reach,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
remit  the  tribute. 

This  double  expedition  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
had  not  succeeded ;  it  had,  however,  carried  the  Roman  name 
and  a  salutary  fear  of  Rome  into  these  regions,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea  became  more  active  in  consequence.*' 


^  We  follow  the  cjironology  of  Clinton,  Fasti  Ilellen.  Strabo,  however,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Gallus,  places  the  expedition  of  the  Candace  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
the  Romans  into  Arabia.  These  difficulties  are  not  irreconcilable.  Gallus,  who  left  Egypt  in 
the  year  24,  passed  the  summer  and  winter  at  Leuce  Come,  wandered  for  six  months  of  the 
year  23  in  the  deserts,  returning  at  last  in  two  months  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  very 
easily  have  been  absent  from  Egypt  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  22. 

^  Gosselin  places  the  city  of  Marsyaba,  where  the  Roman  general  turned  back,  two  days’ 
journey  from  Mecca;  M.  Fresnel,  in  the  heart  of  Iladramant  {Journal  A  slat.,  oslA  Sep¬ 
tember,  1840)  ;  M.  Noel  des  Vergers  and  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  incline  to  Yemen. 

®  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  29.  *  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  821,  and  xv.  p.  719. 

®  The  Emperor’s  grandson  Caius  carried  the  Roman  standards  into  Arabia  later,  and  as 
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The  Fasti  Capitolini  place  in  this  year  (21  b.  c.)  a  triumph  of 
Sempronius  Atratiniis,  for  successes  in  Africa,  and  in  the  year  19 
another  African  triumph,  decreed  to  Cornelius  Balbus.^  This 
African  proconsul  had  followed  the  track  of  the  early  Carthaginian 
traders  as  far  as  Fezzan,^  a  great  oasis  which  has  always  been 
the  chief  market  of  Northern  Africa.  It  is  the  meeting-place 


MAP  FOR  THE  EXPEDITIOK  OP  COliNELIUS  BALBU8. 


of  caravans  from  Morocco  and  from  Egypt,  from  Soudan  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  hundred 
villages.  Balbus  united  this  region  to  the  province  of  Africa ;  ® 
and  at  the  present  day  may  still  be  seen,  on  the  frontier  at  the 
well  of  Bonjem,  a  Roman  structure  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  once  a  station  of  the  imperial  troops.* 

far  as  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  67),  he  recog¬ 
nized  fragments  of  Spanish,  vessels  which  had  been  wrecked  there. 

^  Floras  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  a  successful  expedition  of  Quirinius  against  the  Marmarides 
and  the  Garamantes. 

*  The  capital  of  this  region,  Mourzook,  is  thirty-five  days’  journey  from  Tripoli.  Cf.  Rit¬ 
ter,  Erdkunde,  part  i.  3,  989.  Captain  Lyon  (A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa),  who 
set  out  from  Mourzook  the  9th  of  February,  1820,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  between  Lebida 
and  Mesurata,  on  the  18th  of  March,  having  rested  si.x  days  while  on  the  way  (chap,  ix.). 

®  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  3,  The  two  principal  places  taken  by  Balbus  were  Cydamus 
(Ghadames),  eighty  leagues  from  Tripoli,  and  Garamah  (Germah),  much  more  remote. 

*  The  inscription  upon  it  bears  the  name  of  Septimius  Severus.  (Lyon’s  Narrative,  vii. 
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COIN  OF  A  PROCONSUL  OF  THE 
CYRENAICA.l 


In  Africa,  then,  the  Romans  made  their  way  across  the 
desert  to  renew  the  early  commercial  relations  of  Carthage,  the 
Cyrenaeans  and  Egypt  with  the  markets  of  the  interior,  and  their 
fleets  ventured  to  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean.  Upon  this  frontier 
the  policy  of  Augustus  was  altogether  commercial,  active,  and 
enterprising,  and  therefrom  resulted  for  these  provinces  a  prosperity 
greater  and  more  durable  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  Empire. 

In  Asia,  where  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  old  states  whose 
resources  he  knew,  he  had  been 
firm  but  reserved,  using  diplomacy 
rather  than  force ;  and  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  system  of 
influence  and  pacific  intervention 
which  caused  peace  to  prevail  so 
long  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  And  so,  when,  after- 
three  well-occupied  years  (21-19),  he  returned  to  Rome,  which 
Egnatius  Rufus  had  lately  been  agitating  in  the  name  of  the 
liberty  of  the  comitia,  the  people,  forgetting  the  complaints  and 
counsels  of  this  designing  person,  whom  they  had  for  a  moment 
followed  as  the  crowd  follows  any  novelty,  hastened  to  welcome 
Augustus,  and  offered  him  the  consulship  for  life  and  the  censor¬ 
ship  under  the  new  designation  of 
praefectura  morum.  In  this  con¬ 
duct  there  was  neither  weakness 
nor  cowardice ;  for  all  men  were 
under  the  spell,  —  all  accepted  this 
sway  which,  seeking  only  for  peace, 
found  victory  also,  —  and  men  re¬ 
peated  in  'Horace’s  verses  that  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia  was  a  fugitive, 

Ariuenia  almost  wholly  subdued, 
the  Dacians  conquered,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  court  formed 
by  the  deputies  of  all  nations,  a  Parthian  chief  had  knelt  before 

240.)  Tins  traveller  found,  in  1819,  the  great  oasis  extremely  arid;  but  he  regards  it  as  the 
necessary  stage  for  those  persons  seeking  to  pass  through  from  Tripoli  to  Soudan. 

1  Bronze  coin  of  L.  FABRICius  PATELLIVs,  first  proconsul  of  the  Cyrenaica  after  the 
division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Augustus  in  the  year  27  u.  c. 

^  From  a  bronze  coin  struck  at  Corinth. 
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Augustus  and  accepted  a  crown  from  the  Emperor’s  liands.^ 
Nothing  had  ever  flattered  the  Roman  pride  so  much  as  this 
apparent  submission  of  an  enemy  reputed  invincible.  In  memory 
of  this  bloodless  victory  an  arch  of  triumph  was  erected  to  him 
who  had  delivered  the  captive  eagles,  and  the  standards  them¬ 
selves  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  where  all  kings 
soliciting  the  friendship  of  Au¬ 
gustus  were  required  to  attest 
their  fidelity  in  presence  of  these 
reconquered  trophies.^ 

Augustus  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  prosperity.  Peace 
prevailed  along  the  frontiers, 
anarchy  had  been  subdued  at 
home,  and  good  laws  with  wise 
reforms  justified  his  power. 

Around  him  were  grouped  a 
numerous  family  and  many 
men  of  genius.  Octavia  was 
yet  alive  Julia,  at  this  time 
the  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  her  own  vices  by 
her  husband’s  virtues,  was  the 
mother  of  sons  and  daughters; 
two  of  these  princes,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  adopted  by  their  grand¬ 
father,  were  destined  to  continue 
the  imperial  race  ;  ^  and  Livia  as 
yet  had  not  begun  to  regard 

.  pi  LUCnT8  CAKSAR.^ 

them  as  the  rivals  of  her  son 

Tiberius.  *  The  latter  up  to  this  time  had  exhibited  only  his 
talents,  while  Drusus,  beloved  of  the  people  and  the  army, 
was  about  to  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  courage. 

^  Suet.,  Octa^.  21;  Justin,  XLII.  v. ;  Hor.,  Epist.  I.  xii. ;  Carm.  I.  xi. ;  TI.  iv.  8. 

2  See  (Vol.  III.  p.  750)  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  and  (p.  749)  the  restoration  which 
has  been  made  of  it. 

3  One  born  in  20,  the  other  in  1 7  b.  c. 

^  Lucius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa;  statue  found  at  Telesia,  near  Capua  (Museum  of 
Naples). 
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Some  clouds,  however,  were  beginning  to  gather  on  this  brilliant 
horizon.  Marcellus  was  dead ;  and  poetry  was  veiled  in  mourning, 
for  the  epic  bard  lay  dying  (19  b.  c.)  at  Brundusium,  and  Tibullus 
shortly  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  But  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
who  might  possibly  have  disappointed  the  hopes  he  raised,  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Agrippa  to  the  Empire ;  Ovid  and  Pro¬ 
pertius  filled  the  place  left  vacant  by  Tibullus,  and  the  Muses 
could  share  between  Horace  and  Livy  the  wreath  fallen  from 
Vergil’s  brow. 


II.  —  The  Frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 


The  first  blow  to  this  wonderful  prosperity  came  from  the 
quarter  whence  were  to  come  all  the  dangers  of  the  Empire,  —  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Certain  of  the  Sicambri,  Usipetes,  and 


GERMAN  CAVALRY  ATTACKING  THE  ROMANS.^ 


Tencteri  had  crossed  the  river,  defeated  a  force  of  Roman  cavalry, 
and  captured  from  Lollius  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion.  To  this 


1  From  the  column  of  Antoninus. 
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attack,  as  to  a  concerted  signal,  responded  a  long  war-cry  from 
all  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  barbaric  world  seemed  to 
rise  in  arms  like  one  man.  Istria  and  Macedon  were  invaded, 
and  the  Roman  vassal  in  Thrace,  Rhoemetalces,  called  the  legions 
to  his  aid  against  the  Bessi  and  the  Sauromatae  (17  and  16  b.  c.).^ 
Augustus,  although  taken  by  surprise,  acted  with  resolution.  He 
re-opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  dividing,  as  he  had  before 
done,  the  administration  of  the  Empire  with  his  son-in-law 
Agrippa,  who  was  at  this  time  associated  with  himself  for  five 
years  in  the  tribunitian  power,  he  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  make 
sure  that  this  tumult  should  have  no  echo  in  the  East.  He  him¬ 
self,  a  few  months  later,  went  into  Gaul  (16  b.  c.).  Upon  his 
approach,  the  Sicambri  retired  into  their  forests  after  having 
given  hostages,  and  the  imperial  lieutenants  in  Germany,  Pannonia, 
Noricum,  and  Thrace,  everywhere  resuming  the  offensive,  subdued 
the  revolt,  or  drove  back  across  the  Rhine  and  Danube  the  tribes 
that  had  crossed  these  rivers.  The  lieutenant  in  Germany,  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  outstripping  the  boldest  of  his  predecessors,  even 
carried  his  eagles  across  the  Elbe,  made  an  alliance  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  erected  in  their  midst  an  altar  to  Augustus,  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  these  people  to  a  respect  for  the  Empire 
and  its  divinities.^  The  altar  of  the  Ubians  was  the  sign  erected 
by  Rome  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  call  about  her  the  Germans 
of  the  West  •  that  of  Domitius,  if  it  should  last,  would  be  a 
centre  whence  Roman  influence  would  radiate  throughout  the  region 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  (15  b.  c.).  On  his  return  Domitius 
constructed  across  the  marshy  plains  which  lie  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Weser  the  Pontes  longi.  With  the  sword  the  Romans 
gained  their  battles,  and  with  fortresses  and  roads  they  made 
their  victories  secure. 

Between  Gaul  and  Pannonia  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  Avas 
broken  by  the  Alps,  that  fortress  of  Central  Europe  which  was 
occupied  by  poor  and  savage  mountaineers.  Whatever  they  had 
not  they  took  by  violence,  and  their  incursions  desolated  the  rich 
plains  which  lay  beneath  them.  We  may  remember  the  despair  of 


^  Dion,  liv.  20.  In  the  year  27  b.  c.  Crassus  had  triumphed  over  the  Bessi  and  (he 
Bastarnae  {Id.  li.  24). 

2  Dion,  liv.  20. 
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the  Helvetii,  who  decided  to  abandon  their  homes  to  escape  from 

these  attacks,  which  it  was  alike 
impossible  to  foresee  and  to 
avenge.  The  inhabitants  of  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gaul  had  been  equally 
unfortunate.  Augustus,  to  bring 
this  state  of  things  to  an  end,  de¬ 
spatched  Drusus  and  Tiberius  to 
subjugate  the  Rhaetians.  The 
two  brothers,  setting  out  simul¬ 
taneously  from  Italy  and  from 
Gaul,  met  in  Rhaetia ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  pursued  across  their 
lakes  and  tracked  over  their 
mountains,  yielded  to  Roman  dis¬ 
cipline.^  As  had  been  done  by 
Agrippa  in  the  case  of  the  Canta¬ 
brians,  these  mountain  tribes  were 
torn  from  the  country  where  they 
would  have  forever  remembered 
their  past  freedom,  only  enough 

The  same 

inhabitants  of 


THE  ELDER  DRUSUS.^ 


being  left  there  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields. 


men 

fate  was  meted  out  to  the 
Noricum  and  to  the  Taurisci. 

The  conquerors  at  once  became  pioneers, 
laying  out  roads  and  building  forts ;  and 
Augustus  boldly  threw  out,  beyond  the 
mountains  and  the  Rhine,  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Danube,  a  great  colony, 

Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg).  Commu¬ 
nicating  with  Italy  by  a  road  through  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  and  built  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  the 
Lech,  which  falls  into  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Germany 


THE  ELDER  DRUS08. 


^  Ilor.,  Carm.  IV.  iv.  17;  Strabo,  vii.  292. 

^  Ccchinet  de  France ;  a  gift  of  the  Due  de  Luynes.  This  very  expressive  head,  found  in 
Samnium  in  1848,  has  for  some  time  borne  the  name  of  Drusus,  son  of  Livia.  This  designation 
is  far  from  certain  ;  but  from  its  style  we  may  fix  the  date  of  this  bronze  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  may  regard  this  personage  as  a  contemporary  of  Augustus. 
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<an(l  rises  near  tlie  otlua’,  the  capital  of  tlie  new  provinces  was 
well  situated  to  guard  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Roman 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Germany^  Lower  down  upon  the  I)anid)e, 
at  the  point  whore  Noriemn  toucJies  I’aimonia,  a  very  strong  place, 
Carnimtum,'^  was  built  to  hold  the  two  })rovinces  in  check.  Augus¬ 
tus,  from  Gaul,  snperintendc'd  these  important  operations,  being 
detained  then;  by  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  organizaiion  of  that 
country.'*  When  he  left  Gaul  ho  appointed  Driisiis  to  keep  watch 
on  tlie  Rhine  ;  and  so  it  was  the  Jhuperor’s  son,  one  of  the  heirs 
of  his  power,  who  now  took  up  his  abode  in  those  rude  countries 
to  protect  them  against  Lie  barbarians,  —  an  instance  of  solicitude 
for  new  subjects  which  had  never  before!  been  shown  in  the  history 
of  Rome. 

At  the  op[)osite  extremity  of  the  Empire  Agrippa  visited 
Judaea,  where  he  sacriliced  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  and  he 
also  made  a  tour  through  all  the  Oriental  })rovinces.  Details  are 
wanting  of  his  labors;  historians  only  speak  of  Rerytus,  raised 
by  him  from  its  ruins,  and  of  a  solemn  judicial  decision  which 
put  an  end  to  the  long  ipiarrels  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the 
cities  of  Asia."*  Rut  we  know  his  activity  and  his  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  skilful  administrator 
and  formidable  warrior  employed  usefully,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  provinces,  this  sojourn  of  four  years  in  the  East.  Not  once 
was  he  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sword,  although  he  made  himself 
master  of  a  kingdom.  A  certain  Scribonius,  who  gave  himself 
out  to  be  the  graaidson  of  the  great  Mithridates,  had  seized  upon 
the  Cimmerian  Ros].)horus,  where,  some  time  later,  he  had  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects.  To  put  an  end  to  disturbances  which 
interfered  with  the  commercial  transactions  of  which  that  state 
was  the  centre,  the  Roman  g(!neral  decided  to  unite  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  accordingly  ordered  Polemon  to  take 
[)ossession  of  the  Rosphorus.  Augustus,  for  the  sake  of  having 

’  Rhaotiii  and  Vindcdicia  were  not  conHiderod  provinces  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Veil. 
I’ll  tore.,  ii.  3!)). 

The  date  is  not  known;  but  in  tbe  year  5  a.  d.  it  served  as  a  military  dopiot  (Veil. 
I’aterc.,  ii.  10!)). 

*  Many  of  tbe  colonies  of  Augustus  in  Spain  and  (Jaul  date  from  this  ejioch  (Dion,  liv. 
23  and  2f)). 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  750;  Josepbus,  Ant.  ,Tud.  xvl.  2. 
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peace  upon  the  frontiers,  sought  to  fortify  the  petty  states,  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  with  as  much  care  as,  in  early  days,  tlie  Senate 
had  bestowed  upon  enfeebling  them.  The  inhabitants  in  this  case 
resisted;  but  the  news  that  Agrippa  was  approaching  Sinope  with 
a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Herod,  sufiiced  to  make  them  lay 
down  their  arms.  Interested  by  his  position,  which  made  him 

and  his  children  the 
heirs  of  the  Emperor, 
in  promoting  by  his 
own  example  the  hab¬ 
its  suited  to  a  mon¬ 
archy,  Agrippa  refused 
the  triumph  which  was 
decreed  to  him.  His 
conduct  made  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  other 
generals,  and  the  most 
brilliant  victories  no 
longer  brought  the  tri¬ 
umphal  insignia  to 
those  who  had  gained 
them.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  regard  this 
self-abnegation  as  un¬ 
worthy  flattery,  nor  to 
see  ridiculous  vanity 
in  the  ruler  who  him¬ 
self  went  up  to  the 
Capitol  upon  the  news 
of  his  lieutenants’  vic¬ 
tories.  In  this  nation 
of  soldiers  the  military 
idea  had  been  overmastered  by  the  religious ;  for  them  the  real 
conqueror  was  the  imperator  who  had  obtained  the  favorable 
auspices,  and  not  the  general  who  had  fought  in  the  field.  Many, 
it  is  true,  no  longer  gave  credence  to  the  idea  of  divine  favor 
attested  by  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  but  still  the  custom  lasted. 

•  Bust  found  at  Gabii  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
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The  modesty  of  Agrippa  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  ruler 
himself.  On  his  return  from  Gaul  Augustus  entered  the  city  by 
night.  On  the  morrow,  after  having  saluted  the  people,  who 
had  gathered  about  his  dwelling,  he  went  to  the  Capitol  to  de¬ 
posit  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter  the  laurels  with  which  his  fasces 
were  wreathed,  and  then  to  the  curia  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Senate  there  assembled  of  all  that  he  had  done  since  his  departure 
from  Rome. 

Peace  being  everywhere  restored  or  maintained,  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  Empire  returned  to 
Rome  at  about  the  same 
time  (13  b.  c.).  Augustus 
now  accepted  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximus,  and 
Agrippa  was  continued  for 
five  years  in  the  tribuni- 
tian  authority.  But  the 
busy  life  of  this  great 
minister  was  nearing  its 
end.  Being  sent  against 
the  Pannonians,  who  were 
in  revolt,  he  had  only  to 
appear  and  at  once  receive 
their  submission ;  and  he 
was  returning,  when  an 
attack  of  illness  arrested 
him  in  Campania.  Augus¬ 
tus,  who  received  the  news 
while  witnessing  public  games,  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  see  his  son-in-law  alive  (March,  12  b.  c.).  The  Empe¬ 
ror’s  grief  was  deep,  for  he  lost  in  Agrippa  less  a  lieutenant  than  a 
friend  and  indispensable  colleague,  before  whom  all  ambition  held  its 
peace.  Nothing  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  new 
government  as  the  example  of  this  Roman  of  the  old  school,  as 
rich  in  valor  and  renown  as  the  greatest  men  of  the  Republic,, 
but  effacing  himself  willingly  before  the  ruler  and  giving  him 
all  the  glory.  Posterity,  which  has  especially  admired  Maecenas, 

^  Bust  found  at  Gabii  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
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has  been  nnjust  towards  this  indefatigable  worker,  for  whom 
power  was  but  the  obligation  to  act  unremittingly  for  the  public 
good.  But  if  since  the  battle  of  Actium  the  Empire  had  been  at 
last  governed  and  no  longer  given  up  to  pillage,  a  great  share  in 
that  change  must  be  ascribed  to  the  man  whom  we  find  always 
busy  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest.  Let  him  then  remain 
associated  with  the  fame  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  with  the  labors 
of  the  Emperor,  whether  in  the  Senate,  in  magistracies,  in  council, 
or  upon  fields  of  battle !  ^ 

His  death  left  in  the  imperial  family  a  void  which  could  not 
be  filled,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  that  second  period  of  long 
reigns  which  is  so  often  sad  and  enfeebled.  From  that  day  soli¬ 
tude  and  mourning  constantly  deepened  around  Augustus.  Already 
Maecenas  seems  to  be  in  disgrace,^  and  Horace  refuses  the  over- 
tin-es  made  him  by  the  master  of  the  world.  Surrounded  by 
intrigues  and  plots,  persuaded  into  dangerous  wars,  smitten  with 
a  great  public  disaster,  Augustus  was  destined  to  see  his  near 
relatives  die  one  after  another,  or  live  to  cover  his  house  with 
infamy,  and  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  to  be  left,  the  survivor 
of  his  children,  his  friends,  and  his  great  men,  alone  with 
Tiberius. 

The  work  roughly  sketched  out  during  the  second  sojourn  of 
Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  had  need  to  be  taken  up 
again  and  carried  forward.  Hrusus,  left  in  G-aul  to  complete  the 
census  and  keep  watch  upon  the  Germans,  attached  the  provincials 
to  himself  by  his  affable  manners,  and  brought  them  to  make  the 
demonstration  of  which  mention  has  been  made  (p.  188), — the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  Rome  and  Augustus.  The  docility  of  Gallia 
Comata  leaving  him  free  from  anxiety  in  respect  to  his  rear,  he 
crossed  the  Rhine,  carefully  inspected  the  right  bank,  constructed 

^  Dion,  liv.  28.  lie  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  8).  Augustus 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  the  imperial  tomb. 

2  Tacitus,  at  least,  says  this  (Ann.  iii.  30)  :  Aeiate  provecta,  speciem  magis  in  amicitia 
principis  quam  vim  tenuit ;  and  he  adds  a  fine  sentence  in  regard  to  the  fatality  of  power  which 
cannot  last  forever,  and  the  disgust  which,  seizes  princes  who  have  given  all,  and  favorites 
who  have  obtained  all.  Pliny,  much  more  simply  and  truly,  says  (vii.  52)  that  Maecenas 
suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a  nervous  malady  and  from  a  feverish  condition,  which  “  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  an  hour’s  sleep.”  It  is  plain  that  a  counsellor 
in  such  a  condition  of  health  could  have  been  but  rarely  consulted.  How  often  the  grand 
style  of  Tacitus  covers  emptiness  or  error  ! 
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forts  to  guard  the  fords,  and,  these  precautions  being  completed, 
prepared  for  a  serious  expedition.  The  extensive  plain  of  Northern 
Germany  is  intersected  by  three  rivers,  —  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Elbe,  —  which,  running  northward,  form  a  series  of  lines  of 
defence  against  an  enemy  coming  from  the  Rhine.  But  should 
this  enemy  arrive  by  sea,  these  rivers  give  him  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Drusus  took  this  latter  route,  which  brought  him 
rapidly  upon  the  rear  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  German  tribes. 
To  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  along  the  Batavian  coast,  he 
made  a  canal  {Fossa  Drusiana)  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,^  by 
which  his  vessels  passed  through  to  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zuyder  Zee), 
whose  outlet  was  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Frisii  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  gained  over,  Drusus  boldly  sailed  up  the  Ems, 
where  he  defeated  the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  then 
advanced  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Weser,  where  his  vessels, 
stranded  at  low  tide,  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Chauci, 
had  not  the  Frisii,  who  were  following  his  movements  by  land, 
arrived  in  time  to  relieve  him. 

This  first  expedition  either  frightened  or  persuaded  into  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome  the  Northern  tribes,  long  hostile  to  their  neighbors 
of  the  South ;  among  others,  the  Chauci,  who  gained  by  their 
defection  this  eulogium  from  Tacitus :  The  most  noble  among 

the  German  tribes,  who  support  their  greatness  by  right  conduct.” 
But  the  Sicambri,  Cherusci,  and  Suevi',  forgetting  their  former 
quarrels,  united  their  forces  against  the  invading  Romans.  The 
Catti,  a  powerful  people,  whose  infantry  was  renowned,  refused  to 
join  the  league.  “  Others  go  forth  to  battle,”  says  Tacitus,  “  but 
the  Catti  to  war.”  The  Sicambri,  to  punish  what  they  regarded 
as  treason,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Catti.  Drusus  seized  the 
occasion.  He  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lippe,  —  an  operation  since  Caesar’s  time  of  no  great  difficulty ; 
and  a  second  time  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Weser.  Arrested  on 
fhe  banks  of  this  river  by  a  lack  of  provisions,  he  retired.  But 
his  return  was  a  succession  of  conflicts ;  and  near  the  sources  of 

^  Upon  his  return  he  made  search  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  —  a  confused  tradition 
perhaps  left  upon  these  shores  hy  some  Carthaginian  navigator.  “  Drusus  was  not  lacking 
in  boldness,”  says  Tacitus;  “but  Oceanus  guarded  the  secrets  of  Hercules  and  his  own. 
Thereafter  no  man  made  the  attempt;  it  was  judged  more  devout  and  reverential  to  believe 
in  the  works  of  the  gods  than  to  investigate  them.” 


the  LippOj  tlio  llornan  army,  liernrned  in  on  every  side,  seemed  near 
some  great  disaster.  Tlie  Barbarians,  wlio  had  bnrned  alive  tw'enty 
centurions,  were  alniady  agreeing  npon  a  division  of  tlie  spoils : 
to  tlie  Sicambri,  the  captives;  to  the  Suevi,  the  silver  and  gold;  to 
the  Clujrusci,  the  horses.  A  vigorous  effort  delivered  the  legions 
and  dispelled  the  Barbarian  dreams  of  victory.  Drusiis  built  here 
the  fortress  Aliso  (Ilamrn,  or  Elscn,  near  Paderborn),  and  left  a 
garrison  in  it,  to  serve  as  a  base  for  subsequent  operations  ;  and 
a  second  fort,  built  nearer  the  Pdiine,  united  this  outpost  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Roman  defences  (11  n.  o.). 

By  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  Rhacti  and  Vindelici,  Rome 
had  approached  the  Danube ;  but  this  river  still  belonged  to  the 
Barbarians.  During  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in  Germany  they 
rose  in  arms,  and  from  Noricum  to  the  Euxine  all  the  country 
was  in  a  blaze.  In  Thrace,  Augustus,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of 
the  Odrysi,  had  given  np  to  them  some  lands  of  the  Bessi  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  Bacchus.  A  priest  of  this  god  made  an 
ajipeal  to  arms,  beginning  by  the  murder  of  one  of  the  two  sons 
of  Cotys  and  the  expulsion  of  the  other’s  tutor,  Rhoemetalces,  who 


was  driven  as  far  as  the  Chersonesus.  The  whole  of 


’i’hrace  was  lost,  and  even  Macedon  invaded.  L.  Piso, 
M  ii-  skilful  general,  delivered  these  provinces  after  an 
arduous  struggle,  and  Rhoemetalces,  being  declared 


king,  received  the  injunction  to  watch  more  carefully 
over  the  peace  of  these  regions.  It  would  seem  that 


lUIOKMKTAI.OKS.^ 


he  acquitted  himself  successfully  in  this  task,  for  later  he  was  in 
a  position  to  furnish  useful  assistance  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians. 

In  this  quarter  the  war  was  conducted  by  Tiberius.  In  the 
year  12  n.  c.  he  devastated  the  whole  country  of  Pannonia,  disarmed 
the  population,  and  sold  the  bravfcst  as  slaves.  But  a  year  later 
this  people  had  recovered  weapons  and  warriors ;  the  Dalmatians, 
excited  by  the  general  awakening  among  the  barbaric  nationalities, 
also  broke  off  their  relations  with  Rome ;  and  Augustus,  in  alarm, 
again  saw  war  at  the  gates  of  Italy.’”^  Tiberius  dispelled  the 

^  BASIAEUS  POIMIITAAKOY  (of  tlic  kin<5  lllioeinetalces).  The  medals  of  this  [jrince 
have  the  praenotiiens  of  Caius  Julius  and  the  head  of  Augustus. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dalmatia  was  made  one  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Dion, 
liv.  ;14). 
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danger  by  his  activity,  and  deservedly  shared  the  honors  decreed 
to  Drusus  for  the  successes  across  the  Rhine. 

The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians,  the 
friendship  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Scordisci,  and  the  vigilance 
of  Rhoemetalces  giving  promise  of  a  lasting  peace  along  the 
Danube,  Augustus  formed  the  design  of  visiting  and  examining 
the  other  frontier,  —  namely,  that  of  the  Rhine ;  and  in  the  year 
12  B.  c.  he  went  into  Gaul  a  third  time,  accompanied  by  Tiberius 
and  Drusus.  The  situation  must  have  been  very  grave  to  bring  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  Empire  into  this  province  at  the  same  time. 
Augustus  expected  by  his  presence  to  increase  the  affection  of  the 
Gauls  for  Rome,^  and  he  also  wished  to  determine  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  in  carrying  on  that  war  in  Germany 
which  was  always  successful  and  always  unprofitable.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  pacific  character  of  his  intentions,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  Empire  could  not  halt  at  the  Rhine.  To  remain 
the  peaceful  master  of  the  left  bank  it  was  needful  to  rule  far 


across  the  river.  There  were,  then,  two  sorts  of  operations  to  be 
carried  on,  —  one  class  defensive,  to  render  the  position  on  the  Rhine 
absolutely  impregnable ;  the  other  offensive,  to  carry  terror  into 
the  midst  of  the  German  tribes  and  render  them,  if  not  obedient, 
at  least  quiet.  Augustus  concerned  himself  especially  with  the 
former.  With  the  intention  of  subjecting  this  frontier  to  a  more 
active  surveillance  he  separated  the  Rhine  valley  from  Belgica, 
and  formed  two  governments,  —  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior.^ 

^  Gallic  au.xiliaries  served  in  the  army  of  Drusus,  among  whom  the  Nervii  distinguished 
themselves  (Livy,  Epit.  cxxxix.).  After  the  defeat  of  Varus,  the  Belgae  offered  to  attack 
the  Germans  and  avenge  his  death  (Tac.,  Ann.  i.  43). 

*  We  have  not  the  exact  date  of  this  partition,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  ;  for  in  the  year  9  a.  d.  Cologne  had,  like  Lyons,  an  altar  to  Rome  and 
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To  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  he  constructed  a  line  of  fifty 
forts,  resting  on  Mayence,  Bonn,  and  Xanten.  Opposite  Mayence 
fortifications  were  begun  upon  the  Taunus,  which  were  destined 
to  extend  across  the  entire  Hercynian  Forest.  Then  where  the 
river,  growing  wider,  becomes  at  the  same  time  shallower  and 
less  rapid,  a  second  line  of  defence  was  established  behind  the 
first  by  intrenched  posts  upon  the  Meuse.^  To  these  measures 
were  joined  the  founding  of  Gallic  colonies  in  Suabia,  —  an  open 
territory  through  which  the  Germans  might  come,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  into  the  Roman  possessions.  Emigration, 
encouraged  by  the  governors  of  Gaul,  brought  into  the  agri 
decumates,  or  tithe-paying  lands,  a  crowd  of  adventurers,  who 

protected  this  weak  point  in 
the  Gallo-Rhaetic  frontier.^  The 
city  of  the  Rauraci  (Augst,  near 
Basle),  in  the  great  bend  of 
the  Rhine,  commenced  by  Plan- 
ciis,  the  founder  of  Lyons, 
received  new  accessions ;  and 
two  legions  established,  one 
in  Upper  Alsace,  the  other  at 
Vindonissa,  among  the  Helve- 
tii,  closed  that  gap  of  the  Jura 
and  the  Vosges  through  which 
Ariovistus  had  passed. 

All  these  points  were  well 
selected  to  make  the  Rhine 

ALTAR  OP  MAYENCE.8 

an  impassable  barrier,  and  they 
were  also  admirable  points  whence  to  take  the  offensive ;  for  from 
their  camps  the  legions  could  be  flung  into  the  very  centre  of 
Germany.  Two  great  branches  of  the  Rhine  come  down  from  the 
Bohemian  and  the  Hartz  mountains,  —  the  Mein,  which  falls  into  the 


Augustus,  with  an  elected  suem/os,  —  which  leads  us  to  suppose  a  provincial  organization 
(Tac.,  Ann  i.  39.  75).  Upper  Germany  extended  from  the  Aar  to  the  Moselle;  Lower  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  Moselle  to  the  sea. 

VDion,  liv.  33,  and  Horus,  iv.  12.  The  works  upon  the  Meuse  mentioned  bv  Florus 
probably  belong  to  a  later  epoch. 

Tac.,  Germ.  29. 

®  A  stone  altar,  found  at  Mayence  in  1574,  and  now  in  the  Library  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
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Rhine  opposite  Mayence,  and  the  Lippe,  which  unites  with  the  main 
river  not  far  from  Vetera  Castra,  after  flowing  between  the  marshy 
country  of  the  Bructeri  and  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Sicambri. 
The  legions  at  Vetera,  therefore,  saw  open  before  them  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Lippe, 
giving  them  access  to 
the  country  of  the 
Cherusci ;  and  those  at 
Mayence  kept  watch 
over  and  threatened 
the  extensive  basin 
traversed  by  the  Mein; 
and  from  Cologne  it 
was  easy  to  reach  the 
Weser  by  way  of  the 
point  where  the  Su- 
deti  end  and  the  llartz 
begin. 

Augustus  was  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  midst 
of  these  labors  by 
rumors  of  war  break¬ 
ing  out  upon  the 
double  frontier  which 
he  believed  already 
pacified.  The  Dal¬ 
matians  revolted;  the 
Dacians,  crossing  the 
Danube  upon  the  ice, 
invaded  the  Panno- 
nian  territory ;  and  the  Catti,  now  in  concert  with  the  Sicambri, 
because  the  Romans  were  endeavoring  to  compel  them  to  change 
their  abode,  again  took  arms.  The  two  sons  of  Livia  hastened 
against  these  enemies,  with  whom  they  were  already  acquainted. 
Tiberius  readily  gained  a  victory  over  the  Dalmatians  and  sub¬ 
dued  their  turbulence,  compelling  them  to  turn  their  activity  in 
the  direction  of  mining.^  In  the  Danubian  provinces  he  posted 
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his  garrisons  so  skilfully  that  peace  was  re-established  there  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Roman  merchants  came  thither  in  crowds,  and 
brought  with  them  the  manners  and  language  of  Italy.  “  A 
knowledge  of  the  discipline,  and  even  of  the  speech,  of  Rome,”  says 
an  eye-witness,  “  was  spread  abroad  among  the  Pannonians ;  many 
cultivated  letters  and  familiarized  themselves  with  intellectual 
exercises.”  ^  Sirmium,  Siscia,  and  Salone  were  the  principal  centres 
whence  radiated  the  Roman  influence. 

Drusus,  on  his  part,  was  resolved  to  reduce  Germany  also  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  Aided  by  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  he 
subjugated  the  Catti ;  and  then  falling  upon  the  Marcomanni  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mein,  he  drove  them  eastward.  This  success  set 
free  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Mayence.  To  deal  a 
blow  at  the  northern  tribes,  as  well  as  at  those  of  Central 
Germany,  he  traversed  the  country  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  raised  a  trophy  upon  its  bank,  and  received  there  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  Cimbri  who  came  to  beg  for  his  friendship.  The 
Cimbri  and  the  Romans  had  met  once  before,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Po ;  they  now  met  face  to  face  again  on  the  remotest  confines 
of  Germany :  such  progress  had  been  made  in  a  century  by  the 
arms  of  Rome  !  Drusus  sent  the  Cimbrian  deputies  to  his  father ; 
and  imperial  Rome  saw  these  formidable  enemies  of  the  Republic 
bring  an  offering  to  Augustus,  as  to  a  god,  of  the  instruments 
used  by  them  in  their  sacrifices.^ 

Winter  approaching,  Drusus  was  returning  to  his  head¬ 
quarters,  when  he  received  a  mortal  injury  by  the  fall  of  his 
horse.  Tiberius,  who  was  then  at  Pavia,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  brother’s  last 
embraces.  This  valiant  prince  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
his  death  was  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  Emperor.  Drusus 
had  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  conquest  of  Germany,  —  a 
difficult  task,'  which,  had  he  lived  to  accomplish  it,  would  have 
given  Gaul  a  very  needful  rampart.  At  Rome  men  talked  of 
his  republican  sentiments,®  as  they  did  of  those  of  Marcellus 
and  Agrippa,  and,  later,  of  Germanicus,  and  of  all  those  placed 

1  Floras,  iv.  12. 

^  Strabo,  vii.  203. 

8  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  33;  ii.  41,  82;  Suet.,  Claud.  1. 
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by  their  birth  beside  the  throne.  It  is  the  old  policy,  and  yet 
forever  new,  of  heirs  presumptive,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them.  Augustus  was  right  in 


relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  Drusus  no  less  than  upon  his  ability, 
and  even  in  regarding  him  as  the  protector  of  the  children  of 
Julia.  He  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Drusus  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  which  is  yet  standing  in  Rome  at  the  entrance  of  the 


'  From  a  photograph. 
17 
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Appian  Way.  Stripped  of  the  marble  which  covered  it,  this  arch 
has  the  sombre  aspect  suited  to  a  monument  of  victory  which  so 
soon  became  a  monument  of  universal  mourning. 

In  the  year  8  b.  c.  Augustus  visited  Gaul  a  fourth  time, 
accompanied  by  Gains  Caesar,  the  eldest  of  Agrippa’s  sons,  and  by 

Tiberius,  wliom  he  had 
lately  compelled  to 
marry  Julia.  An  odious 
act  of  treachery  caused 
the  renewal  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  All  the  German 
tribes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Sicambri, 
had  sent  ambassadors 
to  Augustus  ;  but  using 
this  exception  as  a  pre¬ 
text,  he  had  refused  the 
desired  peace.  Upon 
this  the  Sicambri,  to 
avoid  causing  a  war, 
followed  the  general  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  as  soon  as  he  had 
all  the  chiefs  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  his  power, 
seized  them  and  im¬ 
prisoned  them  in  vari- 
juLiA,  DAUGHTER  OF  AUGUSTUS.^  ous  GalUc  cities,  wliere, 

from  grief  and  shame, 
they  ended  their  lives  by  suicide.^  Victory  was  on  the  side  of  in¬ 
justice  ;  Tiberius,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  conquered 
the  Sicambri  and  transplanted  forty  thousand  Barbarians  into  Gaul. 
A  part  of  the  Catti,  driven  from  their  own  lands  by  civil  war, 
obtained  permission  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
on  the  single  condition  of  putting  their  valor  at  the  service  of  the 
Empire.® 


'  Bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  No.  141  of  the  catalogue. 

-  Suet.,  Octav.  21 ;  Tac.,  Germ.  29.  ®  Dion,  Iv.  6. 
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Roman  policy  thus  filled  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  with  in¬ 
habitants  and  sought  to  depopulate  the  right  hank,  —  a  useless 
measure,  for  these  tribes,  crowded  back  upon  themselves,  were  sure 
soon  to  return  to  the  places  whence  they  had  been  driven  out ;  a 
dangerous  measure,  moreover,  for,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Germans  in  Gaul  begins  that  system  of  colonization  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  which  was  to  give  the  Barbarians  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
gates  of  the  Empire.  The  historic  mission  imposed  upon  Rome  by 
Caesar’s  conquest  was  to  bear  Roman  civilization  to  the  Rhine.  In 
Germanizing  Eastern  Gaul,  Augustus  failed  in  this  duty ;  and  hLs 
policy,  continued  by  later  Emperors,  rendered  possible  the  success 
of  the  invasions  which  have  rendered  German  the  Gallic  bank  of 
the  great  river.^ 

The  victories  of  Tiberius  seemed  to  have  quite  subjugated  the 
Germans.  Augustus  decreed  himself  the  honor  of  extending  the 
pomoerium,  as  he  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
Empire  (8  b.  c.).^  For  the  third  time  he  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus ;  and  during  twelve  years 
these  gates,  whence  war  issued  forth,  were 
never  once  opened.  It  was  amidst  this  silence 
of  armies  that  He  was  born  who  came  to  teach 
men  that  in  heaven  there  was  but  one  God, 
and  on  earth  should  be  but  one  dogma,  —  brotherly  love.^ 

This  universal  peace  was  not,  however,  so  complete  that  the 
Emperor  could  fear  for  his  legions  the  dangerous  idleness  of  camp- 
life.  In  his  anxiety  to  consolidate  the  Roman  power  upon  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  Euphrates ;  when 
troubles  in  Armenia  and  the  intervention  of  the  Parthians  in  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  which  Rome  was  bound  to  protect. 


1  The  Germans  applaud  this  policy;  in  these  colonists  they  recognize  the  pioneers  of 
future  Germanic  invasions  (Preuss,  Kaiser  Diocletian,  p.  55).  WliUe  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  I  made  all  the  efforts  -which  the  law  did  not  prohibit  to  replace  German  by  French 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  German  cantons  of  Lorraine.  Unfortunately  the  local  clergy 
believed  it  their  interest  to  oppose  these  measures. 

2  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  97  ;  Dion,  Iv.  6. 

®  King  Phraataces,  crowned  by  a  Victory,  from  a  silver  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  The  date  of  Christ’s  birth  is  in  the  year  of  Rome  747,  according  to  Fisher,  Ideler,  and 
Reynold;  749  according  to  Clinton  and  Zumpt.  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Matthew  represent 
that  .Jesus  was  born  about  two  years  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  certainly  died  in  750. 
The  Christian  era  ought,  therefore,  to  be  set  back  four  or  five  years. 
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obliged  him,  if  he  would  not  see  undone  the  work  of  liis  best 
years,  to  send  his  grandson  Caius  into  the  East  (1  b.  c.  —  4  a.d.). 
The  young  prince  first  visited  Egypt ;  then,  with  a  considerable 
army,  traversed  the  Nabathaean  country,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and 
entered  Armenia,  where  he  placed  upon  the  throne  a  vassal  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  a  new  reconnoitring  of  the  Oriental 
frontiers,  like  that  made  by  Augustus  in  the  year  30  b.  c.,  and 
a  second  time  in  20,  and  again  by  Agrippa  five  years  later.  It 
was  without  serious  danger ;  for,  as  the  price  of  abandoning 
Armenia  to  the  Empire,  the  Parthian  king,  son  of  that  crafty 
Italian  woman  given  by  Augustus  to  Phraates,  asked  one  thing 
only,  —  that  his  brothers  be  kept  in  Rome.^  A  few  years  later  tlie 
incestuous  and  parricidal  Phraataces  was  murdered,  together  with 
his  mother,  by  his  outraged  subjects.  Orodes,  whom  they  pro¬ 
claimed  in  his  stead,  soon  showed  himself  so  cruel  that  assassi¬ 
nation  relieved  them  of  him  also,  and  their  deputies  came  to 
Rome  to  seek  a  king.  Augustus  gave  them  Vonones.  A  monarchy 
so  disturbed  as  this  could  cause  him  no  anxiety. 

In  Germany  the  legions  also  scoured  the  country  every  year, 
to  show  the  Roman  eagles  to  the  Barbarians.  In  the  years  4  and 

5  A.  D.  Tiberius  came  again  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  during  two  campaigns.  He  again  advanced 
by  land  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  while  a  fleet  came 
round  by  sea ;  and  he  established  his  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  This  innovation 
was  more  menacing  than  the  periodical  expedi¬ 
tions  of  the  legions,  for  from  the  camps  Roman 
XVIII.  (silver  coin.)  influence  was  sure  to  spread  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes.  Officers  and  soldiers,  thrown  into  daily  relations 
with  the  Barbarians,  would  make,  by  the  presence  of  civilization, 
a  war  ifpon  their  manners  and  customs  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
than  any  blows  struck  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Already  many  of 
their  chiefs  had  made  the  journey  to  Rome,  there  to  learn  gentler 
manners  and  to  receive  the  gold  ring  of  the  equestrian  order.  Some 

^  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  3.  According  to  Saint  Martin,  Phraates  was  still  alive,  but 
Phraataces,  the  son  of  Thermusa,  had  assumed  the  title  of  king.  'I'he  young  j)rince  murdered 
his  father  in  the  year  9  a.  d.  As  the  subject  of  Judaea  will  occu])y  our  attention  later,  I  have 
merely  indicated  that  this  province  was  rediiceil  in  the  year  li. 
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of  their  most  conspicuous  men  had  become  completely  Romanized, 
and  Germany  had  entered  on  the  path  where  Gallic  nationality 
was  lost.  Would  she  pause  in  time?  “It  is  already  a  province,” 
writes  the  historian  Velleius,  who  served  at  that  time  in  the  legions 
of  Tiberius. 

While  this  work  was  going  forward  in  the  North  between  the 
Rliine  and  Elbe,  a  great 
barbaric  kingdom  was 
rising  in  the  South  very 
near  the  Roman  out¬ 
posts.  One  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  Maroboduus, 
who  had  been  attracted 
to  Rome  like  so  many 
other  Germans,  had  been 
much  impressed  with 
that  skilful  organization 
where  all  things  were 
so  admirably  disposed 
to  secure  power.  He 
had  profited  by  the 
lesson ;  and,  returning 
home  with  the  authority 
of  a  man  who  had  seen 
great  things  and  can 
also  accomplish  them, 
he  seized  the  command. 

Withdrawing  his  people 
from  the  banks  of  the 
Mein,  where  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat,  he  estab¬ 
lished  them  in  Bohemia, 

—  a  fortress,  with  its 
rampart  of  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  the  Barbarian  world.  The 
Elbe,  breaking  its  way  through  on  the  North,  opened  to  him  a 
gate  in  the  direction  of  those  countries  where  the  legions  had  just 
established  themselves ;  while  from  the  tops  of  mountains  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  waters  of  the  Danube  he  could  hear  the  war-cry  of  the 


THE  YOUNG  TIBERIUS  IN  MILITARY  COSTUME 
(museum  of  TURIN). 
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Pamioiiians  and  boliold  tlio  icy  peaks  of  the  Alps.  Against  his 
own  people,  who  had  proclaimed  him  king,  Maroboduus  had  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  guard  and  had  built  for  his  residence  a 
strong  citadel,  Marobiidum  (Budweis?);  and  against  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  he  had,  aided  by  numerous  deserters  from  the  Roman 
army,  disciplined  seventy  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  four  thousand 
cavalry,  whom  he  exercised  in  continual  engagements.  Nearly  all 
the  Suevi  had  gathered  around  this  chief  who  had  so  gloriously 
revived  their  ancient  renown,  and  the  Senones,  and  even  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  recognized  his  supremacy. 

Augustus  was  alarmed  at  this  power,  which  Tiberius  openly 
in  the  Senate  declared  more  threatening  to  Rome  than  either 
Pyrrhus  or  Antiochus  had  been,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  it  before 
it  reached  its  height.  A  formidable  army  of  six  legions,  collected 
upon  the  Danube,  was  held  in  readiness  to  cross  the  river  and 
attack  Bohemia  from  the  south,  while  the  lieutenant  in  command 
in  Upper  Germany,  making  his  way  through  the  Hercynian  forest 
with  an  equal  force,  should,  attack  from  the  west.  Tiberius  had 
already  arrived  at  Carnuntum,  the  Roman  depot  in  these  regions, 
when  a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out  in  his  rear ;  it  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  who,  believing  the 
legions  already  engaged  with  the  Marcomanni,  again  rushed  to 
arms.  Rome  escaped  from  this  peril  through  the  same  error  which 
invariably  ruined  her  enemies :  Maroboduus  consented  to  negotiate, 
and  Tiberius  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  strength  against  the  rebels 
(6  A.  D.). 

Their  plan  had  been,  however,  well  constructed.  All  the 
Roman  troops  in  camp  in  their  country  had  gone  to  join  Tiberius. 
Had  they  waited  but  a  month  longer,  the  war  with  Maroboduus 
would  have  left  not  a  soldier  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps ; 
that  is  to  say,  Italy  would  have  been  open  to  them.  But  they 
were  anxious  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  auxiliary  corps  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  furnish,  which,  in  the  Roman  camp, 
would  have  been  so  many  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
nations  whence  they  came.  The  first  blows  of  the  revolt  were 
directed  against  the  centres  of  Roman  influence  and  power ;  the 
Pannonians  fell  upon  Sirmium,  the  Dalmatians  upon  Salone.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  report  said  at  Rome,  were  in  arms. 
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and  skilful  leaders  directed  the  movement.  They  formed  three 
corps:  the  first  was  left  in  charge  of  the  country;  the  second 
invaded  Macedon ;  the  third  was  directed  against  Nauportus,  which 
defended  the  entrance  into  It;,ily  by  way  of  the  Julian  Alps. 
Augustus  was  filled  with  alarm  at  this  peril.  “  In  ten  days,”  he 
said  to  the  senators,  “  the  enemy  may  be  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  ”  and  his  fears  were  not  exaggerated,  for  Italy  was  destitute 
of  soldiers.  A  scarcity  of  food  supervened,  which  soon  became 
actual  famine,  and  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  require  all  strangers 
to  leave  Rome.  The  Sardinians  revolted,  the  Gaetuli  refused 
obedience  to  Juba,  the  mountaineers  of  Isauria  desolated  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  brigandage  sprang  up  everywhere.^  The 
work  of  thirty  years  was  shaken  ;  the  days  of  gloom  liad  begun. 

Prompt  and  energetic  measures  were  taken.  Levies  were  at 
once  made,  and  the  veterans  and  five  legions  that  were  out  of  the 
country  were  recalled.  The  knights  and  senators  offered  regular 
contributions  for  the  whole  duration  of  hostilities,  and  the  rich, 
according  to  their  wealth,  furnished  soldiers,  one  or  more,  from 
among  their  slaves,  with  six  months’  provisions.  The  shame  of 
this  desperate  resource  was  concealed  by  giving  them  liberty 
together  with  their  weapons.  Tiberius  employed  the  first  year 
entirely  in  the  defence  of  Italy ;  he  established  himself  strongly 
at  Siscia,  where  he  barred  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  waited  for 
the  legions  from  Asia,  accompanied  by  auxiliaries  from  the  Thracian 
Rhoemetalces,  to  make  an  important  diversion  by  way  of  Moesia. 
But  the  governor  of  this  province  failed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
intrenchments  of  Mount  Almus  ;  and  the  Dacians,  to  whom  this 
gave  an  opportunity,  falling  upon  Moesia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
thither  promptly.  From  the  Danube  to  the  very  centre  of  Macedon, 
bands  of  insurgents  had  free  range  throughout  the  country. 

Augustus  organized  new  measures.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
7  A.  D.  he  despatched  to  Tiberius  the  latter’s  nephew  Germanicus 
with  a  second  army.  Fifteen  legions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  mo.st 
considerable  force  that  had  been  seen  together  since  the  civil  wars  — 
were  united.  But  this  country,  intersected  by  rivers  and  by  mountain 

1  Dion,  Iv.  28.  lie  speaks  (Ivi.  43)  of  a  Spanish  brigand  so  mnch  dreaded  that 
Augustus  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas  to  any  person 
delivering  him  up  to  justice. 
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chains,  was  admirably  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare,  and  a  year 
went  by  without  bringing  results,  d'lie  Romans  had  nothing  to- 
boast  of  except  a  success  of  Germanieus  against  the  Dalmatians, 
and  one  victory  which  came  near  costing  them  five  legions. 
Augustus,  growing  constantly  more  anxious,  went,  notwithstanding 
his  seventy  years,  as  far  as  Arirninum,  in  ordcjr  to  he  nearer  the 
theatre  of  events.  Unfortunately,  these  nations,  who  so  gallantly 
stood  against  two  hundred  thousand  Romans,  had  not  reckoned  on 
an  enemy  even  mon;  formidahle  than  the  legions,  —  famine;  the 
uncultivated  fields  j)roduced  no  harvests,  and  a  frightful  mortality, 
caused  by  insullicient  food,  ravag(Ml  their  ranks.  Without  having  been 
conquered,  they  suhmitted,’  not  surrendering  their  weapons,  but  letting 
them  fall  from  thc/n'  hands.  Why  have  you  caused  this  revolt  ?  ” 
Tiberius  asked  of  Bato,  the  Dalmatian  chief.  “Why  do  you  send 
wolves  to  guard  your  flocks,  instead  of  dogs  and  shepherds?”  was 
the  bold  reply ;  and  the  future  Em[)eror  remembered  the  answer. 

In  order  to  smother  beneath  ruins  the  last  sparks  of  the  fire_. 
the  country  of  Rannonia  was  subjected  to  a  systematic  devastation ; 
and  this  savage  excicution  was  called  “pacifying”  the  country. 
Many  bands  encamped  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Dalmatia 
from  Pannonia,  and  remained  there  for  a  long  time  independent ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  brigands.  The  rest  built  up  their 
cabins  again,  began  to  cultivate  their  fields,  to  refine  their  modes 
of  living,  and  not  l)eing  able  to  be  free,  strove  to  make  themselves 
Roman  and  Tiberius  returned  in  triuinph  to  Rome. 

Thus  war  was  at  last  banished  from  the  regions  occupied 
by  industrious  poj)ulations ;  and  there  was  heard  no  longer,  even 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  roaring  of  that  stontiy  sea  which  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  break  against  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman 
.  people,  intoxicated  with  their  grandeur,  celebrated  their  own 
apotheosis  while^  apotheosizing  Rome,  and  received  from  their  poets 
the  promise  of  limitless  power  and  endless  duration, — 

“His  ego  nec  metas  reruia  iioc  tempora  pouo: 

Imporium  sine  line  dedi.”  ® 

*  In' Dalmatia  rcsistanco  fitill  continiiDd  at  many  j)ointH  during  the  years  8  and  9. 
Germanieus  was  in  command  there,  and  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  thither  in  the  year  9  A.  d. 
(Dion,  Ivi.  11-lG.) 

2  Upon  this  war,  see  Dion,  Iv.  29,  99,  and  Velleius  J’aterculus,  who  took  part  in  it,  ii.  110-114. 

*  Vergil,  Aeneidy  i.  278-279. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  suddenly  came  the  melancholy  cry, 
presage  of  the  future :  Varus  is  dead  I 

The  Romans  had  not  forgotten  in  Germany  their  wonted  pru¬ 
dence.  The  hereditary  enmities  of  the  different  tribes  had  been 
turned  to  good  account.  All  the  dwellers  along  the  coast  had 
been  received  into  alliance  ;  upon  the  Rhine  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Tencteri  were  subjected;  forty  thousand  Sicambri  had  been  trans¬ 


ported  into  Gaul,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Bructeri  was  believed 
to  be  secure.  Fortified  posts,  resting  upon  the  great  fortress  of 
Aliso,  at  the  sources  of  the  Lippe,  kept  watch  over  the  countiy  ; 
and  at  Cologne,  as  at  Lyons,  an  altar  had  been  erected  at  which 


^  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  magnificent  cameo,  called  rjemma  Auf/ustalis,  representing  the 
triumph  of  Tiberius  over  the  Pannonians.  Their  chief,  Eato,  who  for  seven  years  resisted 
Tiberius,  is  represented  chained  and  crouching  beneath  the  trophy.  He  wears  trousers,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Braccata  ;  on  the  neck  of  another  prisoner  is  seen  the  Gallic  torquis. 
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the  Germans  were  tlie  priests  and  Rome  was  the  divinity.^  Here 
and  there  were  formed  some  settlements  to  which  the  Barbarians 
brought  their  rude  productions,  and  began  to  learn  Roman  manners 
and  customs.  Their  chiefs,  attracted  into  the  service,  went  to  shed 
their  blood  for  Rome ;  then,  returning  to  their  tribes  with  golden 
collars  and  weapons  bestowed  as  tokens  of  honor,  the  reward  of 
their  valor,  described  the  marvellous  sights  that  they  had  seen,  — 
Italy,  where  cities  were  as  numerous  as  cabins  in  their  country ; 
Rome,  populous  as  a  world  ;  and  those  masters  of  the  Empire 
who  were  worshipped  as  gods,  because  they  had  the  power  of 
gods.  These  accounts  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  divinity  of  Augustus  appeared  much  more  certain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weser  than  by  the  Tiber.  “  One  day,”  says  Velleius 
Paterculus,  “  we  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Barbarians  being  on  the  opposite  side.  Suddenly  one  of  their  chiefs, 
an  old  man  of  majestic  stature,  unmoored  a  little  boat,  and 
advancing  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  river,  called  out  that  he 
desired  to  see  Caesar.  His  request  being  granted,  he  came  across 
and  landed ;  having  surveyed  Tiberius  for  a  long  time  silently, 
‘  Our  warriors  are  mad,’  he  said ;  ‘  from  a  distance  they  honor 
you  as  gods,  but  close  at  hand  they  fear  to  confide  in  your  good 
faith.  For  my  part,  I  ami  grateful  to  you,  0  Caesar,  for  the  favor 
you  have  granted  me.  The  gods,  whom  hitherto  I  knew  only  by 
their  renown,  I  have  to-day  looked  upon ;  and  it  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.’  He  obtained  permission  to  touch  the  general’s 
hand ;  then,  re-entering  his  boat,  he  returned  across  the  river, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Caesar  until  he  had  rejoined  his  companions 
on  the  opposite  shore.”  ^ 

Time  being  left  to  do  its  work,  the  charm  was  sure  to  have  its 
effect  upon  these  simple  people,  impressed  by  grandeur  of  every 
kind.  But  the  attempt  was  made  to  hasten  their  conversion ; 
and  violence  recalled  these  children  to  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  men. 

The  position  taken  by  Maroboduus  and  the  revolt  of  the  Panno- 
nians  had  decided  Augustus  to  hasten  the  work  of  transformation  in 
Germany.  Varus,  formerly  governor  of  Syria,  had  been  sent  across 
the  Rhine  with  this  mission.  A  stern  man,  and  habituated  to  the 


1  Tac.,  Ann.  i.  57 :  Ara  Ubiorum. 


^  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  109. 
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servile  docility  of  the  Eastern  nations/  Varus  could  not  understand 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously.  In  the  utmost 
confidence  he  published  his  edict,  and  went  among  the  astonished 
Barbarians  to  establish  his  tribunal,  to  call  the  cases  before  him, 
and  to  pass  sentence  in  the  name  of  laws  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Tiber.  The  Germans  had  been  accustomed 
themselves  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them ;  Varus  now  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment.  This  interference  in 
their  affairs  of  men  of  the  law,  this  talkative  justice,  these  battles 
of  words,  always  obscure  to  them  and  sometimes  offensive, 
exasperated  these  men,  whose  judicial  procedures  were  simpler  and 
more  summary,  because  they  took  for  granted  that  the  truth 
would  be  told  under  oath,  —  more  solemn  also,  because  both  in 
action  and  symbols  they  made  every  case  a  drama,  where  the 
criminal,  the  victim,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people 
played  each  a  part.  Had  a  murder  been  committed,  was  a  man 
found  dead  lying  on  the  open  ground,  the  custom  was  to  fasten 
a  rope  about  the  neck  of  the  corpse  and  bury  it.  Several  days 
having  been  allowed  to  elapse,  the  body  was  exhumed,  and  all 
the  men  of  the  district,  approaching  one  by  one,  took  hold  of 
the  rope  and  dragged  the  corpse  along  the  ground.  To  the 
guilty  man  this  was  a  most  trying  ordeal,  for  it  was  believed 
that  the  murdered  man  would  point  out  his  slayer,  the  blood 
starting  from  the  wounds  at  the  instant  the  latter  laid  hands 
upon  the  rope.  The  Germanic  law  had  no  corporal  penalties, 
nor  did  it  give  life  for  life.  Only  the  priest,  acting  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  could  smite  a  German,  and  only  cowards  and 
traitors  were  punished  with  death ;  also  sentence  from  the 
general  assembly  was  required.  In  the  case  of  murder,  a  fine 
was  the  penalty.  If,  however  (the  Salic  law  provided),  the 
murderer  were  too  poor,  and  his  own  kindred  could  not  or 
would  not  aid  him,  twelve  witnesses  swore  in  his  behalf  that 
neither  upon  the  ground  nor  under  it  had  he  more  property  than 
what  he'  offered.  Upon  this  he  returned  into  his  house,  took 
up  dust  from  the  four  corners,  and  standing  on  the  threshold. 


1  Strabo,  vii.  290  ;  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  45.  Some  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Judaea,  he 
had  caused  to  be  crucified  along  the  highways  two  thousand  prisoners  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. 
xvii.  10). 
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threw  with  liLs  left  hand  tlie  diLst  upon  hi.s  neanj.st  relatives. 

Having  done  this,  in  his  shirt,  without  shoes  or  girdle,  and 
carrying  a  staff  in  his  hand,  lie  strode  over  the  threshold  of 
his  cabin  and  over  the  hedge  surrounding  his  field.  He  was 

var(jus,  an  outlaw,  from  that  day  forth ;  the  interminable  forest, 

the  boundless  ocean,  was 
his  domain.’ 

Hut  this  outlaw  was 
now  arrested  by  Homan 
lictors,  scourged  with  rods, 
smitten  with  the  axe, — 
him  whom  gods  alone  could 
smite  !  For  smaller  of¬ 
fences  there  were  endless 
])Ieadings.  In  vain  the 

Harbarian  offered  to  de¬ 
cide  it  all  by  an  oath ; 

Varus  would  have  inves¬ 
tigations,  witnesses,  dis- 
cussion  of  facts  and  points 
of  law.  Need  we  wonder 
that  at  the  contact  of 
these  two  social  systems 
tlu!  Roman  genius  and 
the  Barbarian  genius  felt 
themselves  hostile  to  each 
other  forever?  “Hiss 
now,  viper !  ”  cried  the 
victorious  German  to  the 
captive  lawyers  after  hav- 


GKKMAN  WOMAN,  CALLED  TIIUHNELDA.'* 


ing  cut  out  their  tongues 


and  sewed  up  their  mouths.  Hatred  so  ferocious  as  this  shows 
us  where  tlie  revolt  had  its  origin. 

The  German  nobles  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  young  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  Arminius,^  son  of  Sigirner, 


*  Upon  this  ])roco(lijrc  sec  (irlmin,  DeulHche  liechlsaUerthUnwr ;  l)ut  1  fear  it  is  of 
comf)arativ(ily  recent  epoc^h. 

Museum  of  Klorenee  (I>.  Stracke,  op.  cU.  ]>.  61). 

”  ['I'lie,  favorit<\(J(!rui!in  identification  of  this  name  with  Ilerinann  is  very  <loul)tful.  —  Kd.] 
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was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  Given  up  to  the  Romans  as  a 
hostage,  he  had  found  favor  in  their  sight,  and  had  received  the 
gold  ring  and  the  command  of  a  troop  of  German  auxiliaries.  But 
he  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  another  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
Segestes;  and  he  satisfied  at  the  same  time  his  hatred  of  the 
latter  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Thusnelda,  his  rival’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  by  carrying  off  the  girl.  It  was  a  mortal  offence ;  and  the 
father,  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
obtain  his  revenge  from  Varus.  Arminius,  thus  personally  endan¬ 
gered,  felt  more  acutely 
the  wrongs  done  to  his 
countrymen.  He  called 
together  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Catti, 

Cherusci,  Marsi,  and 
Bructeri,  and  in  se¬ 
cret  meetings  arranged 
with  them  the  plan  of 
a  general  insurrection. 

In  vain  did  Segestes 
warn  Varus.  “Have  us 
arrested,”  he  said;  “and 
without  us  the  people 
will  dare  to  attempt 

nothing.  Later  you 
will  learn  the  truth.”  gekman,  called  akminius.^ 

Varus  still  was  confident.  Meanwhile  news  was  brought  him  that 
a  remote  tribe  had  revolted.  It  was  a  snare  to  draw  him  out  of 
his  camp  and  far  away  from  his  fortified  positions.  The  chiefs 
who  were  about  him  offered  to  guide  his  march.  They  led  him 
astray;  and  then,  making  their  escape  under  the  pretext  of  going 
to  seek  aid  for  him  among  their  own  people,  they  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  bands.  A  son  of  Segestes, 
although  a  priest  of  Rome  and  of  Augustus  at  the  altar  of  the 
Ubii,  joined  his  brothers  in  the  revolt. 

Embarrassed  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  baggage,  the  three 


^  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (L.  Stracke,  np.  cit.,  p.  49). 
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legions  were  advancing  with  difficulty  in  a  long  line  through  dense, 
damp  forests,  without  taking  any  precautions  and  as  if  in  the  midst 
of  j)eace.  Suddenly  some  hands  of  Barbarians  appeared  ;  then  their 
numb(jr  increased,  till  the  forest  seemed  alive  with  them,  and  the 
army  was  entirely  surrounded.  Varus,  however,  was  able  to  gain 
the  open  country,  where  he  encamped,  and  the  following  day  he 
d(}stroyed  his  baggage  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  the 
fortress  of  Aliso.  His  road  lay  through  the  valleys  of  the  Saltus 
'rcMitoburgiensis,  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Ems  and  the 
Lippe,  and  across  the  marshy  lands  which  lay  below.  Making 
tlieir  way  through  these  difficult  paths,  harassed  incessantly  by 
the  (lermans  all  along  the  line,  the  confused  crowd  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  struggled  on,  leaving  behind  them  a  blood-stained 
track ;  and  when  they  encamped  on  the  second  night,  the  space 
mjeded  for  their  intrenchments  was  but  half  of  what  it  had  * 
h(!en  the  night  before.  In  the  morning  heavy  rain  added  to 
their  distress  and  slackened  their  march,  while  their  enemies  were 
more  numerous  and  savage  than  ever,  knowing  well  that  the 
day’s  events  would  either  deliver  the  Roman  eagles  into  their 
power,  or  would  place  what  remained  of  the  legions  in  safety 
within  the  fortress.  Emerging  from  the  dense  woods  into  the  open 
country,  the  RoTnans  found  themselves  in  a  marshy  plain  where 
Arminius  had  gathered  the  hulk  of  his  forces.  Here  the  final 
struggle  took  place.  A  few  horsemen  ’escaped  to  Aliso,  and  all 
the  rest  perished.  Varus,  to  avoid  falling  alive  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  fell  upon  his  sword.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  were 
hung  to  trees,  the  Roman  lawyers  who  accompanied  Varus  put  to 
death  with  frightful  tortures ;  and  if  a  few  prisoners  were  spared,  it 
was  but  to  add  to  the  disgrace  of  Rome.  A  man  of  the  Catti  or 
the  Cherusci  coidd  now  show  among  his  slaves  some  Roman  knight 
or  even  candidate  for  senatorial  honors  (September,  9  a.  d.).^ 

Five  days  after  the  definitive  submission  of  the  Pannonians  and 

1  Seneca,  Epinl.  4  7 :  Mullos  uplendidmime  natos,  senatorium  per  militiam  auspicantes 
(fradum.  (Tae.,  Ann.  xii.  27.)  Forty  years  later  there  were  still  Roman  prisoners  among 
the  Catti.  (Cf.  Dion,  Ivi.  19-21;  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  118-119  ;  Tae.,  Ann.  i.  55,  57,  Cl.) 
'I’ho  tliree  legions  destroyed  were  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  ;  and  these  numbers,  considered 
henceforth  inauspicious,  were  never  used  again  in  the  Roman  army.  Much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  battlefield.  By  a  commemorative  monument  erected  in  1867  on  one  of 
the  heights  of  the  'reutoburger  Wald,  the  Germans  have  located  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Detmold. 
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Dalmatians,  news  of  tlie  disaster  of  Varus  was  received  at  Rome. 
The  Germanic  nationality  rose  victorious  and  menacing  just  as  tlic 
last  nationality  which  could  offer  resistance  in  the  interior  of 
the  Empire  had  given  away ;  it  arose  to  say,  on  the  l)auks  of  the 
Rhine,  what  the  Parthians  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  alnsady 
had  said  to  that  great  power  which  for  three  centuries  liad  been 
advancing  steadily :  “  Thou  shalt  go  no  farther.” 

Arminius,  meanwhile,  was  following  up  his  victory.  He  captured 
all  the  forts  that  Rome  had  built,  even  Aliso ;  and  from  the  Rhim' 
to  the  Weser  the  whole  of  Germany  became  free  once  more.  He  had 
caused  the  head  of  Varus  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  sent  that  bloody 
trophy  to  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  Let  now  this  great 
chief,  lately  the  terror  of  Rome,  unite  with  the  confederation  of  the 
Northern  tribes  ;  let  him,  repairing  the  mistake  of  three  years  before 
at  the  time  of  the  Pannonian  revolt,  now  cross 
The  Danube,  while  the  liberator  of  Germany  at¬ 
tacks  Gaul,  and  the  Empire  will  have  good  reason 
to  tremble.  Augustus,  who  already  seemed  to 
hear  them  advancing  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  cried  in  terror:  ‘‘Varus,  Varus,  give  me 
back  my  legions  !  ”  for  soldiers  were  lacking. 

Alarmed  by  this  war,  exhausted  by  recent  levies, 
the  people  refused  to  be  enrolled.  It  was  in  vain  that  Augustus 
branded  with  infamy  and  inflicted  confiscation  of  property  upon 
one  man  in  every  five  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  one  in 
every  ten  of  those  older;  nothing  but  the  threat  of  execution  could 
drag  these  degenerate  Romans  into  camp.^ 

Fortunately  for  Rome,  Maroboduus  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Arminius ;  and  instead  of  responding  to  his  patriotic  appeal,  he  sent 
the  head  of  Varus  to  the  Emperor.  Secure  upon  this  side,  Tiberius 
was  able  to  hasten  to  the  Gallic  frontier,  fortify  all  the  posts, 
re-establish  discipline,  expel  luxury  and  indolence  from  the  camps, 
and  even  risk  the  eagles  again  across  the  Rhine.  Germanicus,  as  his 
successor,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  eight  legions  protecting  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Content  with  their  victory,  the  enemy  never 

^  The  legend  recalls  that  this  was  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius  (TIberii  AVGusti  Filius^ 
and  grandson  of  the  divine  Augustus  (DIVI  AVG  Nepos).  Bronze  coin. 

^  Dion,  Ivi.  23. 
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passed  from  resistance  to  attack.  The  Empire  was  saved,  but  the 
glory  of  a  long  reign  had  been  tarnished,  for  fifty  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  generals  of  Rome  should  bring  back  into  the  temple  of 
Mars  the  Avenger  the  last  of  the  three  eagles  of  Varus  ;  and  it  was 
amid  the  sounds  of  reviving  war  that  the  man  who  had  reduced  the 
art  of  reigning  to  an  art  of  introducing  peace  and  happiness  through¬ 
out  the  world  descended  to  the  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


THE  LAST  YEAES  OF  AUGUSTUS,  AND  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  EMPIEE. 

1. —  The  Impekial  Family. 


Like  LouIs  XIV.,  Augustus  ended  his  reign  in  mourning  and 
solitude :  it  is  the  fate  of  lives  that  have  been  too  long. 
He  had  seen  die,  one  after  another,  all  those  who  were  bound 

to  him  by  ties  of 
blood,  friendship,  or 
military  fame,  all 
who  were  the  support 
or  the  honor  of  his 
administration,  — 
Marcellus,  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  (23 
B.  c.),  his  sister  Octa- 
via  (11),  Vergil  (19), 
Agrippa  (12),  Drusus 
(9),  Maecenas,  and 
Horace  (8).  Eight 
years  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the 
Christian  era  there 
remained  to  him  only 
the  children  born  of 

MARCELLUS. 1  , 

his  daughter  Julias 

marriage  with  Agrippa,  and  the  children  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius. 

The  Emperor  was  much  attached  to  his  grandsons.  The 
care  that  he  bestowed  upon  their  education  and  the  early  honors 


^  Bust  found  at  Otricoli  with  an  Augustus  and  a  Livia  (Vatican,  Gallery  of  the  Candel¬ 
abra,  No.  208). 
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lavished  upon  them  revealed  his  intentions  concerning  them.  In 
his  own  mind  he  regarded  them  as  his  successors ;  but  this  very 
serious  question  had  not  yet  been  openly  discussed.  The  imperial 
government  having  been  founded,  however,  by  the  concentration 
of  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  it  was  essential  to 
designate  in  advance  who  should  inherit  it ;  for  so  vast  an  Em¬ 
pire,  which  had  laws  but  not  institutions,  inhabitants  but  not 
citizens,  municipal  customs  and  no  patriotism  outside  of  tlie  city, 
could  not  be  left  to  fall  periodically  into  tlie  uncertainties  and 
tumults  of  an  election.  Augustus  perfectly  comprehended  this 
necessity ;  but  the  assumed  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  life 
prevented  him  from  openly  decreeing  hereditary  succession,  and 
his  mind  was  neither  liberal  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  find 
out  and  establish  any  other  system.  Faithful  to  his  temporizing 
habits,  he  waited  for  events,  that  he  might  regulate  bis  conduct 
by  them  rather  than  dominate  them.  No  one  was  willing  to  look 
forward  to  minorities  or  to  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  family, 
nor  even  so  far  as  to  the  illness  or  death  of  the  first  Emperor. 
Everything  was  left  to  chance,  to  the  Fortune  of  the  Day,  —  that 
great  divinity  of  the  Romans  and  of  their  chief.  This  was  an 
error  which  for  three  centuries  weighed  upon  the  Empire ;  and 
we  may  hold  Augustus  responsible  for  it,  since  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  second  half  of  his  reign ,  he  was  sure  enough  of  the 
docility  of  the  Romans  to  be  able  to  lay  aside  all  hypocritical 
precautions. 

That  which  he  dared  not  establish  as  a  matter  of  law,  he 
strove,  however,  to  founJ  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Like  Julius  Caesar, 
he  had  no  sons ;  but  he  adopted  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Mar- 
cellus,  and  on  the  death  of  this  young  prince,  gave  his  widow, 
Julia,  in  marriage  to  Agrippa.  To  marry  this  old  soldier  to  his 
daughter  was  almost  to  associate  him  with  himself  in  the  imperial 
power  and  a  second  time  designate  a  successor.  This  idea  Augus¬ 
tus  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  by  sharing  the  tribunitian 
power  ^  with  Agrippa  in  the  year  19  li.  c.,  and  later  by  adopting 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  two  sons  of  this  marriage. 

Agrippa’s  death  having  brought  the  matter  once  more  in 

^  Agrippam  socium  ejus  potestads  .  .  .  delegit,  ne  succesnor  in  incerto  foret  (Tac.,  Ann.  ' 
iii.  .56).  Caius  was  born  in  the  year  20  u.  c.,  and  Lucius  in  1 7. 
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question,  Augustus  decided  to  make  a  great  position  both  in  the 
government  and  in  his  own  family  for  Livia’s  son  Tiberius. 
The  latter  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow  of  Agrippa  and 
of  Marcellus,  divorcing  his  wife  Vipsania,  whom  he  loved,  who 
had  already  borne  him  one  son,  and  was  at  the  time  pregnant. 


KEMAINS  OF  THE  THEATRE  OF  MARCELLUS.^ 


The  Emperor  trusted  that  the  ambition  of  Tiberius,  thus  gratified, 
would  leave  time  for  the  sons  of  Julia  to  grow  older  and  approach 
gradually  to  the  power  he  destined  for  them.  As  soon  as  they  were 
past  their  childhood  he  began  to  employ  for  them  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  which  had  been  so  serviceable  to  himself,  —  that  of  appointing 

^  Julius  Caesar  commenced  this  edifice,  to  which  Augustus  gave  his  nephew’s  name 
(Dion,  liii.  .‘50).  Near  this  theatre  is  Octavia’s  portico. 
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them  to  republican  magistracies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Lucius 
was  augur,  and  Gains,  three  years  older,  held  a  priesthood,  tlie 
right  of  entrance  into  the  Senate,  of  wearing  the  laticlave  at 
games  and  public  festivals,  and  of  sitting  among  the  senators ;  ^ 
both  were  also  designated  as  consuls,  to  enter  upon  office  on 
attaining  their  twentieth  year.  Meantime  they  took  the  title  of 
'princvpes  juventutis.  Neither  in  the  Senate  nor  in  the  city  did 
any  man  make  objection  to  all  this ;  more  would  have  been 
accepted  if  Augustus  had  dared  to  do  more.  Only  in  the  imperial 
family  was  there  dissatisfaction.  In  spite  of  his  deep  dissimu¬ 
lation,  Tiberius  could  not  see  without  jealousy  that  less  was 
granted  to  his  long  services  than  to  the  birth  of  these  two  boys, 
—  who,  moreover,  showed  no  consideration  for  him.  Spoiled  by 
premature  honors  and  adulation,  they  lived  in  debauchery,  with 
the  presumption  of  their  age  and  the  arrogance  of  their  fortune  ; 
and  they  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  discontent  when 
Augustus,  in  the  hope  of  putting  some  restraint  upon  their  tur¬ 
bulent  ambition,  gave  to  Tiberius  the  tribunitian  power  for  five 
years.  It  did  not  require  much  clear-sightedness  for  a  man 
already  inclined  to  have  more  than  enough  of  that  quality,  to 
foresee  in  these  two  youths  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.  The 
misconduct  of  his  wife  Julia  weighed  heavily  upon  the  pride  of 
him  who  was  the  head  of  the  noblest  of  Roman  houses.  He  could 
not  repudiate  the  Emperor’s  daughter,  and  he  saw  himself 
deprived  of  the  hoped-for  recompense  of  this  hated  marriage. 
With  the  habitual  decision  and  tenacity  of  the  Claudii,  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  court,  Rome,  Italy  even,  and  go  to  live  in  retirement 
in  the  East.  This  withdrawal  was  a  kind  of  public  indictment 
of  the  paternal  weaknesses  of  Augustus.  The  Emperor  so  under¬ 
stood  it;  he  ordered  Livia  to  prevent  her  son’s  departure,  and 
himself  went  so  far  as  to  complain  in  the  Senate  of  being  deserted. 
All  was  in  vain ;  rather  than  yield,  Tiberius  declared  that  he 
would  starve  himself  to  death ;  and,  in  fact,  remained  some  days 
without  food.  When  finally  Augustus  had  authorized  his  journey, 
he  departed  quietly,  making  no  complaint  and  offering  no  expla¬ 
nation,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Rhodes.  Such  had  been 


^  See  above,  p.  106. 
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Agrippa’s  course  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Marcellus.  Tiberius 
believed  himself  to  be  of  no  less  consequence  than  Agrippa,  and 
looked  for  a  similar  recall,  and  to  find  himself  raised  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  young  Caesars.  Augustus,  keenly  wounded,  took 
him  at  his  word  concerning  his  disgust  for  public  life,  feigned 
to  forget  him  at  Rhodes,  and  left  him  there  seven  years.  By 
this  voluntary  exile  the  Emperor  found  himself  relieved  from 
the  constraint  which  had  lieen  imposed  upon  his  natural  affections 
by  the  presence  of  this  son  of  Livia,  —  a  man  in  the  maturity  of 
bis  age  and  in  all  the  renown  of  his  public  services.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  smitten  through  all  his  own  family,  as  if  the  genius 

of  evil  hovered  over  his  house, 
casting  disgrace  and  death  upon 
it.  First  of  all,  Julia  abandoned 
herself  to  the  most  scandalous 
excesses.  For_  a  long  time  this 
was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Emperor,  that  impunity  might  drag 
his  daughter  on  into  irremediable 
misconduct ;  and  when  finally  every¬ 
thing  was  made  known  to  him, 
the  father  could  not  draw  back, 
the  reformer  of  morals  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  punish.  Julia  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Pandataria ;  and 
Augustus,  punishing  her  even  in 
death,  forbade  that  her  remains 
should  ever  be  laid  in  the  imperial 
tomb.  Julia’s  mother,  the  divorced 
Scribonia,  voluntarily  shared  her  daughter’s  exile,  —  perhaps  as  a 
protest  against  an  unnecessary  exposure  and  too  severe  a  penalty 
(2  n.  0.)." 

Livia  may  have  hoped  that  the  children  of  Julia  would  share 
in  their  mother’s  disgrace.  This  expectation,  if  it  were  entertained 

^  .TuFa,  wearing  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears  and  poppies,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  poppy, 
(lanieo  in  the  Cahinef.  de  France,  201. 

^  Many  noble  personages,  her  accomplices,  were  punished  with  her  (Suet.,  Octav.  64,  65  ; 
l)i(jn,  Iv.  10  and  18). 


JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  AUGUSTUS.^ 
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by  her,  proved  fiilliicioiiH.  Tlio  l^injxn'or,  aiixioiix  to  hIiow  to  tli(i 
people  iiiul  the  lejjjioiiH  the  heir  of  Ihm  powcM',  iiive,st(!(l  OiuiiN 
Caesar  with  proconsular  ;iiithori(y  over  aJl  tlu)  M.-ist,  iiiid  sent  liiiii 
with  a  great  retiuiui  into  those  i)rovin(!es  wluin!  bi'illiiMil,  laiimta,- 
tioiis  were  so  ([iiiekly  obtaiiuxl.  SurroiiiKhal  by  a.  (ioiii’t  (iompostid 
of  subject  kings,  on  tlui  (irst  day  of  .)anua/ry  in  tlu!  year  I  a.  o. 
the  young  prince;  at  Anti()(!h  took  posseission  of  the  (lonsulship. 
Not  long  after,  disturbances  ifi  Arnuniia,  furnislKid  him  the  oc(!a,sion 
for  some  easy  successes  and  the  honor  of  disposing  of  a  ca’own, 
and  he  gave  that  kingdom  to  the  Median  Arioba,rzan(!S.  Mean¬ 
while  Tiberius  perceived  that  he  hah  taken  tlie  wrong  road;  be 
was  forgotten  at  Uonuj, 
and  in  Asia  he  was 
menaced.  One  of  the 
flatterers  of  Cains  had 
proposed  to  the  young 
prince  during  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  set  out  forth¬ 
with  for  Ithodes  and 
l)ring  him  back  the 
(ixile’s  head.  A  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rhodes  was 
becoming  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  one  upon  the 
Palatine,  where  at 
least  his  mother  could 
])rotect  him.  Humble 
submission  to  Cains  and. 
the  Krnperor  brought 
him  leave  to  return  to 
Rome,  on  condition 
that  ho  should  in  no  way  occnj)y  himsedf  with  public  afiairs. 
The  course  of  events,  however,  (juickly  brought  him  again  into 
power. 

During  an  expedition  in  Arimmia,  Cains,  while  listenijig  to 
the  governor  of  the  city  of  Artagira,  who  pretended  to  have 


V.  rMri.i 


A  9 


(iHUMANIC'UH,  HON  OK  OIUIHUH.I 


*  UuHt  in  (lie,  ('iij)it.ol,  Hull  of  llic,  Ko.  i>. 
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important  secrets  to  reveal  to  the  young  prince,  was  stabbed  by 
the  traitor ;  the  wound  did  not  seem  mortal,  but  the  weapon 
was  doubtless  poisoned.^  An  incurable  melancboly  seized  upon 
Caius;  be  lingered  for  a  time,  and  finally  died  in  Cilicia  (4  a.  d.). 
Eighteen  months  earlier,  bis  brother  Lucius,  sent  by  Augustus  to 
the  Spanish  legions,  bad  died  at  Marseilles  (2()tb  April,  2  a.  d.). 
This  double  calamity,  caused  probably  by  the  precocious  excesses 
of  the  two  young  men,  seemed  unnatural,  although  no  proof  of 
crime  could  be  found ;  and,  as  always  happens,  many  voices  accused 
those  to  whom  it  gave  the  Empire.*'^ 

One  son  of  Julia  yet  survived,  Agrippa  Postumus.  But  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  ago  ;  and  Augustus,  who  felt  the  burden 
of  years  weighing  heavily  upon  him,  considered 
it  a  duty  to  sacrifice  to  the  state  his  personal 
preferences.  lie  adopted  at  the  same  time  Agrippa 
and  Tiberius.  “  I  do  it,”  he  said,  perhaps#  with 
secret  bitterness,  “  for  the  good  of  the  state.”  ®  And 
he  obliged  Tiberius,  although  the  latter  had  children 
of  his  own,  to  adopt  his  nephew  Germanicus,  upon 
whom  Augustus  bestowed  the  affection  he  had  formerly  felt  foi' 
Drusus,  the  young  man’s  father  (4  A.  d.). 


AGUIl'PA 

POSTUMUS. 


II. — Tiberius  ASSOCIATED  m  the  Government  (4  a.  d.)  ;  Death 

OF  Augustus  (14), 

The  succession,  which  had  already  rested  upon  so  many  heads, 
was  therefore  again  fixed  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  official  false¬ 
hood  of  senatorial  and  popular  rights  and  the  decennial  extension 
of  the  imperial  powers,  the  idea  of  hereditary  succession  was 
accepted  in  advance.  A  conspiracy,  however,  came  very  near 

^  Orclli-IIcnzen,  No.  .5,370:  .  .  .  in  Armenia  percussus.  Dioii  ropresent.s  Cains  as  of 
feeble  intellect  and  poor  health :  .  .  .  vyieivos  r/v  v(/j’  ovrrfp  ml  rrjv  duivoiav  f^fXtXnTo, 

TToXXw  pexWov  atvqp^XvvBr]  (Iv.  12).  Velleius  raterculus  (ii.  102)  says  the  same. 

“  Tacitus  contents  himself  with  saying  (and,  as  usual,  slij)s  in  a  suspicion)  :  ]\Iorx  fato 
propera,  vel  novcrcae  Liviae  dolus  abstulit  (ylun.  i.  3).  It  is  strange  he  did  not  add  (hal 
Sej  an  us  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  Caius  Caesar  (/Inn.  iv.  1).  Lucius  was  jjatron  of  I’isa, 
Caius  of  Nimes  (Wilmanns,  883).  It  was  in  honor  of  Caius  that  the  little  temjile  called  the 
Maison  Carree  was  erected  at  Nimes. 

®  Suet.,  Tiber.  23. 
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overthrowing  tlio  I'huporor  and  the  inlioritariue.  Oinna,  a  grandson 
of  Poinpoy,  eonceived  the  design  of  assassinating  Augustus  during 
a  sacrifice.  'Idie  plot  being  discovered,  the  Emperor  would  have 
punished  ;  l)ut  Livia  counscdled  the  placing  of  clemency  as  a  bar 
between  himself  a,nd  further  attempts  of  the  same  luiture.  ddie 
Emperor  sent  for  (Jinna,  I'evealed  to  him  his  plans,  named  to 
him  his  accomplices,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  an  unexpected 
pardon  ;  and  a  year  after  this  he  even  gav(i  him  the  consulship.'^ 

ddie  dilliculties  conccu-ning  the  smicession  to  the  Em])ire  were 
not  ended  so  long  as  there  remained  two  claimants.  Agrippa  had 
the  same  rights  with  d'iberius  ;  but  the  fornier  was  the  heir  of 
his  mother’s  vices,  and  lu!  shared  her  fate.  Augustus  cancelled 
his  ado[)tion,  and  exiled  him  at  first  to  Sorrento,  and  later  to  the 
Island  of  Planasia.  No  man  pitied  him,  for  in  that  refined  court 
the  grossness  of  his  mind  and  manners  had,  far  more  than  his 
debauchery,  excited  the  public  disgust  (7  A.  n.).''^  Augustus  had 
not  yet  secui  the  last  of  his  domestic  misfortunes.  A  year  later 
the  younger  .lulia,  accused  of  the  same  crimes  with  her  mother, 
was,  like  her,  confined  upon  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  where  she 
remained  twenty  years  until  her  death  (28  A.  d.),  and  where  her 
ashes  remained,  exiled  from  the  tomb  of  the  Caesars.  Augustus, 
with  a  cruel  abuse  of  Ids  padernal  authority,  forbade  her  infant 
child  to  be  reared;  and  the  old  lOmperor,  the  pitiless  judge  of  his. 
own  family,  found  himself  in  his  desolated  house  alone  with  Livia 
and  her  son. 

About  this  time  Ovid,  the  favorite  ])oet  of  the  fashionable 
society  of  his  time,  received  an  order  to  (put  Italy,  and  even 
the  Empire,  being  exiled  to  its  extreme  frontier,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  p(!stilential  nigions  of  the  Dobrutcha.  We 
shall  add  no  (ionjec.ture  to  the  many  which  liave  been  already 
made  concerning  this  Tuysterious  affair,”  a.nd  shall  only  call 

^  SciKica,  Da  (Han.  i.  U,  10,  luid  (lornoillc!.  'I'liorc  was,  liowovor,  ono  iiioro  conspiracy 
afl-er  Uiis,  that,  of  I’aiiliis  and  llnfiis.  'I’hcir  fate  is  not  known. 

'■*  Itu/lnm  mma  liMiarwn  artium  rl  rohora  cnr/niriK  Ktolide  ferocan  ('I'ac.,  Ann.  i.  3).  Veil. 
I’atcrc.  (ii.  112)  and  Siast.  (Orlur.  05)  say  tlic  saino. 

®  'I’lu!  exile-  of  Ovid  was  detertmd  in  tlui  sanio  year  witli  tliat  of  ifidia /amor  ('I'ac.,  yl;w. 
iv.  71  ;  Ha.  d.),  wlanuai  wo  may  conclndo,  not  witlioid.  Homo  reason,  tliat  the  poet  sliarcd  in 
the  mlHoondnct  of  her  of  whom  he  Nan;',  it  is  believed,  under  (he  name  of  Corinna.  The 
Kmjieror,  who  never  pardoned  his  granddaughter,  also  never  forgave  him  wlio  may  have  been 
her  accomplice. 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Roman  citizen,  even  of  equestrian 
rank,  could  at  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler,  without  public  judg¬ 
ment  or  decree  of  the  Senate,  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
in  reality  of  his  fortune  and  his  rights  (although  the  relegatio 
implied  neither  the  confiscation  of  the  one  nor  the  suppression  of 
the  others),  and  that  no  one,  not  even  the  sufferer,  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  laws.  Ovid  died  at  Tomi  (Kustendje),  surviving 
Augustus  only  three  years.’ 

The  services  which  Tiberius  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  the 
terrible  years  when  Maroboduus  was  threatening,  Pannonia  in  revolt, 
and  thirty  thousand  Roman  soldiers  were  slaughtered  in  Ger¬ 
many,  obliterated  the  previous  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  in 
the  year  13  Augustus,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  took  Tiberius 
as  his  colleague.  In  virtue  of  a  senatus-consultum  and  a  law  of 
the  centuries,  he  shared  with  his  newly-appointed  colleague  the 
tribunitian  power,  the  proconsular  authority  in  the  provinces,  the 
•command  of  the  armies,  and  the  right  of  making  the  census.  In 
•closing  the  lustrum,  he  would  have  Tiberius  offer  the  customary 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  ‘‘  It  is  not  fitting,”  he 
said,  “that  I  should  offer  prayers  whose  fulfilment  I  shall  not  see.” 
It  was  not  that  any  evil  menaced  him ;  he  had  always  one  of 
those  delicate  constitutions  with  which  men  live  to  the  age  of 
Nestor.  But  his  pliysical  system  was  exl:^austed,  and  his  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Tiberius  departing  about  this  time  for 
Illyria,  the  Emperor  decided  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Beneven- 
tum  to  escape  from  the  fatigues  of  Rome  and  of  public  affairs. 
He  went  by  land  to  Astura,  where  he  embarked,  and  slowly  sailed 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Campania  and  the  adjacent  islands, 


1  Ovid  himself  {Trist.  Y.  xi.  1.5,  18)  gives  the  exact  import- of  the  relegatio  by  saying  of 
the  Emperor,  — 

Nec  vilam,  nec  opes,  nec  jus  mihi  civis  ademit  .  .  . 

JYil  nisi  me  patriis  jiissit  ahesse  focis. 

In  respect  to  the  deportatio,  ■which,  under  the  Empire,  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio  aquae  et 
ignis,  it  was  thus  regulated  by  Augustus  :  “  He  forbade  those  to  whom  fire  and  water  had 
been  interdicted  to  reside  upon  the  continent  or  upon  any  island  within  four  hundred  stadia 
of  the  mainland,  with  the  exception  of  Cos,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  and  Sardinia.  They  could  not 
change  their  domicile,  could  not  own  more  than  one  transport  vessel  of  a  thousand  amphorae 
burden,  nor  more  than  two  vessels  propelled  by  oars;  nor  could  have  more  than  twenty  slaves 
or  freedmen ;  nor  could  retain  more  than  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
drachmas  ”  (Dion,  Ivi.  27).  The  person  thus  exiled,  being  civilly  dead,  could  neither  inherit 
property  nor  make  a  wiU. 


UltllXJF.  AT  SOitltlON'I'O 
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Uio  HiiilorH  or  tlu3  athletic  coii- 


liaj)py  in  his  idlencHH,  niakiiifj;-  epigrams  and  bad  verses,  amusing 
liimself  witli,  watching  the  sports  o 
tests  of  tlie  (ircjek  lads  of  (laiu’i, 
rewarding  tliem  by  a  haiupiet 
wliere  tluiy  were  p(',rmitted  to  pil¬ 
lage  the  d(!S(irt,  From  Jlenevcm- 
tum  he  niturned  t(j  Nola.  Here 
h(i  was  tak(!n  ill  ;  and  helicjviiig 
the  end  near,  he  sent  for  d’ihe- 
rins  to  redurn,  and  pass(!d  ;i  long 
time  in  conv(irsati(m  with  him. 

“  The  d.'iy  he  died  lui  ask(id  fre¬ 
quently  whether  his  condition  was 
causing  any  tumult  in  Itotruj ;  and  having  called  for  a  mirror,  he 
had  his  hair  arranged.  When  some  of  his  friends  entered  the 
room  he  said  to  them  :  ‘Do  you  think  that  I  hav(!  acted  my  part 

well  on  the  stage  of  life?’  and  he  added  in 
(ireek  the  phrase  witli  which  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  were  usually  ended :  ‘If  you  are 
satislied,  give  me  your  ajiplause.  .  .  ”  A 

sh(3rt  time  after,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Livia 
(19th  August,  14  A. I).).'* 

It  has  been  common  to  believe,  with  the 
author  of  this  often-ipjoted  passage,  that  the 
Knqieror  in  his  last  moments  plucked  off  a 
ni.'isk  which  he  had  worn  for  four  and  forty 
jears.  When  the  drama  has  lasted  so  long, 
W(5  no  longer  have  an  actor  representing  a 
part;  the  role  has  heconui  the  man’s  life,  and  he  is  very  nearly  that 
which  he  has  so  long  striven  to  appear.  Augustus  was  not  the 


AimUHTUS  AND  MVIA 


‘  Ancient  ((yninaHinrn,  from  an  esn^raved  Htono  (La  Cliausse,  ii.  j)l.  Lt.'l,  and  Affostiiii, 
(Jp.m.  Ant,  part  ii.  [>1.21). 

*  Tli<)  reader  will  contraHt  tliin  aerionnt  of  MiK'.toninH  with  the  picture  drawn  l)y  the  sombre 
ima'^ination  of 'I’acsitiis  (Ann.  i.  '1)  and  tiu!  ridieulous  accusation  inaile  against  Jdvia  of  having 
liastetKid  the  deatli  of  this  old  man  of  seventy-six.  We  may  also  doul)t  the  story  of  Augustus’s 
visit  to  Agri|)pa  I’ostumus,  whom  tlie  public  detested  :  trucem  .  .  .  non  apinta  ne(pip.  rerum 
experientia  Uinide  moLi parem  ('I'ac.,  Ann,  i.  -1).  'I'o  what  purpose  would  it  have  been,  since  it 
could  have  no  nssiilt,  and  since  at  that  very  time  tlie  Emperor  was  giving  Tiberius  every  mark 
of  esteem  ? 

"  Ihists  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  from  a  gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,074. 
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jocular  sceptic,  but  the  grave  statesman,  conversing  in  his  last 
hours  with  his  successor,  anxious  that  the  public  tranquillity  should 
not  be  disturbed  at  the  news  of  his  illness;  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  with  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  of  that  public 
order  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  Roman  world. 


PALATINE.  REMAINS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


The  Emperor  lacked  only  thirty-five  days  of  completing  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  His  body  was  brought  from  Nola  to  Bovillae 
by  decuriones  of  the  municipia  and  the  colonies.  They  made  the 
journey  by  night  only,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat ;  by  day 
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the  corpse  was  deposited  in  temples  or  public  buildings.  At 
Bovillae  the  knights  came  out  to  receive  it,  and  bore  it  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  imperial  house  upon  the  Palatine,  where  for  seven 


ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LIVIA.^ 

days  the  body  lay  in  state  upon  a  bed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The 
corpse  itself  was  concealed  under  draperies  of  purple  and  gold  ; 

^  This  room  is  decorated  with  frescos,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  locale  des- 
Beaux-Arts  at  Paris. 
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but  a  waxen  figure,  made  in  exact  likeness  to  Augustus,  was  seen 
resting  upon  the  outside  of  the  bed,  and  appeared  like  one  sleep¬ 
ing.  A  handsome  young  slave  gently  waved  a  fan  of  peacock’s 
feathers  above  the  face,  guarding  the  eternal  repose.  On  the  left, 
the  senators  in  turn,  clad  in  mourning  garments,  sat  }>eside  the 

dead ;  on  the  right  were 
Roman  matrons  in  long 
white  stoles,  without  orna¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  In  front 
of  the  bed  was  placed  a 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  as 
if  that  goddess  had  been 
one  of  the  Julian  family. 

Meantime  Tiberius  con¬ 
voked  the  Senate  to  delib¬ 
erate  upon  the  honors  to  be 
paid  to  the  late  Emperor. 
The  Vestals,  who  had  had 
charge  of  the  will  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  now  brought  it  into  the 
Senate-house;  it  had  been 
prepared  sixteen  months 
before.  He  constituted 
Tiberius  and  Livia  his 
heirs  ;  failing  them,  Drusus, 
son  of  Tiberius,  should  in¬ 
herit  one  third,  and  Ger- 
manicus  and  his  three  sons 
the  rest.  A  singular  point 
was  the  adoption  of  Livia, 

DRUSUS,  SON  OF  TIBERIUS.^  ,  ,  ,  i 

who  was  to  take  the  name 
Julia  Augusta.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  —  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  public  treasury  —  forty  million  sesterces ;  to  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  the  city,  three  million  five  hundred  thousand ;  to  each 
praetorian,  a  thousand  sesterces ;  to  each  soldier  of  the  urban 
cohorts-,  five  hundred ;  and  to  each  legionary,  three  hundred.  Four 


^  Bronze  statue  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vi.  pi.  33,  and 
Museo  Borhon.  iii.  pi.  38). 


Massuero,  G.,  PiNXiT.  Koma,  i88i 


1 
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codicils  that  ho  had  i)r(!i)ai'(!d  wore  roitd  hy  Driisiis:'  (jiio  nig'ulato.d 
the  coroirioiiies  lor  his  lMii(!i;al  ;  the  second  conl,aiii(!d  various 
counsels  to  Tihei'ius  and  to  the  state,  —  not  to  (jxhuid  the,  rronti(!rs, 
to  restrict  eni’ranchisenuints,  to  he  spai’ing  in  the  hestowal  of 
citizenshi]),  and  not  to  accninulal,(!  iill  tin;  power  in  tlu!  hands  of 
one  man.  This  recomiiKindatioji  on  his  part  seeitis  stratige,  hut 


it  corresponded  with  the  id(;a  In;  had  comjeivcid  of  an  itripcuTrl 
republic  which  should  hiave  couns(!l  ;i,nd  a  share  of  action  to  l,)ie 
chief  citizens  unit(Ml  in  the  Scuiatc;.  The  third  codie,!!,  whie-h  has 
been  lost,  was  a  statcunent  of  tin*  fore.es  and  r(!sonrce,s  of  tin; 
Ein})irc  ;  the  fourth,  a  surninary  of  his  llle,  intende-d  to  he,  en^rav(!d 
on  tables  of  hronze;  on  the  front  of  his  niausedeurn.  d'his  lai,ter 
we  have  almost  (mtirc;  in  the  Monmneni,  of  Ancyr;), ;  and  w<( 
can  read  there,  if  not  tlu;  horuist  thought  of  tin;  foiiiidtir  of  1,h<t 


1  Dion  (Ivi.  itU);  Hnol,.  (102);  ;ui(l  'I'ao.  (/hm.  i.  I  I )  iiii!iil-ion  only  l  lirc.o. 
lleHt-oralion  bv  Hovnaml,  'I'rdiu' (I'urchih'.rl.nri',  p.'irl,  ii.  pi.  M. 
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Empire,  at  least,  w}ia£  he  believed  to  be  his  titles  to  contemporary 
gratitude. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  magistrates  took  the  bier 
upon  their  shoulders  and  carried  it  through  the  Forum  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  the  pyre  had  been  made  ready.  Behind 

the  bier  were  borne 
three  statues  of  Augus¬ 
tus  clad  in  the  trium¬ 
phal  toga,  and  a  great 
number  of  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  his  ancestors 
and  other  distmguished 
Romans,  from  Romulus 
to  Pompey,  as  it  were 
coming  out  of  their 
tombs  to  attend  him ; 
and  lastly,  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  the  conquered 
nations,  attired  in  their 
respective  costumes. 
Then  followed  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  the  knights, 
and  then  the  matrons ; 
and  at  intervals  in  the 
procession  there  were 
choirs  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  noblest  families 
chanting  funeral  hymns. 
After  these  came  the 
soldiers  of  the  praeto- 
MERcuRY-AUGusTus.i  Urban  guai'ds, 

and,  finally,  the'  vast  crowd  of  the  populace.  In  the  Forum  two 

discourses  in  honor  of  the  dead  were  pronounced,  —  one  by  Tiberius, 

before  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  other  by  Drusus  from  the 
rostra. 


^  Bronze  statuette  in  the  Museum  of  Eennes ;  a  specimen  of  Gallo-Eoman  art  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  winged  and  laurelled  head  of  the  young  god  reproduces  the  features 
of  Augustus  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention.  The  eyes  were  incrusted  with  silver. 
(Cf.  Gazette  arclie'ol.  1875,  pi.  36,  and  p.  135.)  See  ]).  290. 
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The  procession  entered  the  Campus  Martins,  passing  through 
the  Porta  Triumphalis,  and  arrived  at  the  funeral  pile,  erected  in  the 
form  of  a  square  temple  four  stories  in  height,  the  stories  retreating 
as  they  ascended.  It  was  decorated  with  pictures  and  statues,  and 
covered  with  the  richest  tapestries.  The  bier  having  been  placed  in 
the  second  story  and  surrounded  with  flowers, 
the  priests,  magistrates,  and  senators  slowly 
marched  round  the  building ;  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  knights,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
people,  moving  more  rapidly,  the  former  cas¬ 
ting  upon  the  corpse  their  military  rewards, 
and  the  latter  incense  and  perfumes.  Finally, 
at  a  signal  given  by  Tiberius,  the  centurions 
designated  for  the  duty  flung  lighted  torches  temple  of  Augustus. 
into  the  funeral  pile.  As  the  flames  reached  the  top,  an  eagle, 

flying  out  from  the  little 
temple  which  formed  the 
summit  of  the  structure, 
directed  his  flight  upward, 
as  though  bearing  to  the 
skies  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

The  pyre  continued  to 
burn  for  five  days ;  at  least 
it  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  that  Livia, 
accompanied  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  equestrian  order, 
gathered  up  the  bones  of  the 
Emperor.  Having  washed 
and  perfumed  them,  she 
placed  them  in  a  casket  of 
Oriental  alabaster  and  bore 
them  to  the  mausoleum  of 
LIVIA  AS  cYBELE.i  Augustus,  whoro  they  were 

placed  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  destined  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Emperor  himself  at  the  top  of  his  colossal  tomb. 

1  Livia,  her  head  veiled  and  turret-crowned,  holds  the  bust  of  Augustus  in  her  hand.  An 
engraved  stone  published  in  the  Tresor  de  nummnatique,  pi.  6,  No.  3. 

nt 
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During  his  lifetime  the  late  Emperor  had  authorized  the  provinces 
to  decree  his  apotheosis.  In  Kome  he  had  not  ventured  at  iirst  to 
do  more  than  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Augustus ;  hut  later  he  had 
allowed  the  local  magistrates  to  place  his  image  among  the  l^ares, 
and  Horace  to  represent  him  as  the  son  of  Maia  clad  in  mortal 
form  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Caesar.^  Tlie  poet 
was  not  very  much  in  earnest ;  but  there  were  those  who  believed 

in  what  he  said,  or 
professed  to  do  so  : 
at  Ijyons  a  temple 
was  erected  Mtrmrio 
AiKjusto  et  Maiae 
Aiujustae?  At  Rome 
they  could  scarcely 
do  less.  On  the  day 
of  the  funeral  an 
ex-praetor  allirmed 
under  oath  that  he 
had  seen  the  ligun; 
of  the  new  Romulus 
emerge  from  the 
midst  of  the  flames 
and  ascend  into 
heaven.  With  the 
expenditure  of  only 
a  million  sesterces 
Livia  made  her  hus¬ 
band  a  god.  This 
seems  to  us  mon- 

LIVIA,  VEILED,  AS  PUIBSTESS  OF  AUGUSTUS.®  ,  1  •  i.1  4 

strous,  and  justly  so  ; 

but  we  have  seen  that  a  powerful  person  readily  received  a 
divine  diploma.^  Everything  was  prepared  in  the  public  mind 


1  Cartn.  I.  ii.  41. 

®  Mua^e  Lnpidnire  de  Li/on,  Nos.  719  and  7‘iO. 

®  Bust  in  the  UiTizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

*  [Yet  .  even  in  onr  own  day  we  have  ap])roachcd  as  nearly  to  such  an  apotheosis  as 
Christian  manners  would  tolerate.  —  Ed.] 

®  See  upon  this  subject  Section  T1 1.,  Rf’Hplonn  Reform.  Custom  estahlished  that  tlie  Scnat(i 
should  judge  the  deceased  ruler.  It  annulled  his  acts  (rescissio  artorum),  and  from  that  tiiiio 
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throughout  the  Empire  for  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  the 
Senate  proclaimed  him  divus.  He  had  a  public  cult,  festivals, 
games,  sanctuaries,  and  a  priesthood ;  each 
city  established  an  Augustal  flamen  ;  at  Rome  , 
there  were  selected  by  lot  from  among  the 
principal  personages  twenty-one  pontiffs,  to 
whom  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus.  A  domestic  worshij)  also 
was  paid  him  in  the  atrium  of  each  house. 


Livia  became  a  priestess  to  this  new  divinity  Augustus  deifieu 
{Aiagusta  sacerdos) ; ,  and  every  morning  she  France). 

could  be  seen  in  the  house  of  Augustus,  now  transformed  into  a 
shrine,  burning  incense  before  the  image  of  him  whose  human 
weaknesses  none  knew  so  well  as  she.* 


HI.  —  The  Testament  of  Augustus. 

Concerning  the  deeds  of  the  divine  jLugustus,  hg  which  he  subjugated  the  world 
to  the  sway  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  expenditures  which  he  made  for 
the  state  and  for  the  Roman  people :  a  copy  of  the  original  document 
engraved  upon  two  tables  of  brass  ivhich  are  placed  in  Rome? 

I.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  raised,  acting  upon  my  own  judgment 
and  at  my  own  expense,  an  army,  by  means  of  which  I  restored  liberty  to 
the  state  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  faction.  In  return  for  this  the 

his  name  would  be  omitted  in  the  official  list  of  the  Emperors;  or  it  confirmed  them,  and  in 
that  case  the  people,  the  legions,  and  the  Senate  itself  swore,  in  theii-  annual  oath  of  fidelity, 
to  obey  his  decrees  C'urare  in  acta  principis).  Upon  this  declaration  all  his  decrees  had  the 
force  of  law,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  decrees  was  followed  by  the  consecralio^  or  apotheosis. 

^  The  subterranean  passage  by  which  she  went  from  her  own  house  to  that  of  Augustus 
is  still  in  existence  ;  a  lictor  attended  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  sacerdotal  dtities. 

2  M.  G.  Perrot,  despatched  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Emperor  Na])oleon  III.  for  puri)oses 
of  archaeological  research,  brought  back  from  that  expedition  many  new  inscriptions  and 
corrected  versions  of  others  already  known,  which  he  learnedly  discusses  in  his  veu-y 
valuable  work  entitled  Exploration  archeologique  de  la  Galatie,  de  la  Bithynie,  etc.  Of  all  his 
discoveries,  the  most  important,  however,  was  that  which  gave  us  the  first  complete  copy  ever 
obtained  of  the  inscription  on  the  Augusteum  of  Ancyra  known  as  the  Testament  of  Augustus  : 
Rerum  yestarum  divi  AuguMi  .  .  .  exemplar.  Extracts  from  this  document  have  repeatedly 
been  made  in  the  present  work ;  but  its  imjjortance  as  a  recital  of  the  achievements  of 
Augustus,  prepared  by  his  own  hand,  is  such  that  we  have  felt  justified  in  presenting  the 
whole  text.  Tn  this  summary  of  his  great  deeds  the  Emperor  naturally  makes  no  mention  of 
the  proscriptions  which  marked  his  accession  to  power,  nor  does  ho  refer  to  the  loss  of  tlic 
legions  of  Varus;  the  Senate  and  the  people  appear  to  have  acted  with  full  liberty,  and 
])rosj)erity  seems  always  to  have  attended  the  Roman  arms.  'Pho  greatest  im])ortance  is 
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Senate,  by  honorable  decrees,  admitted  me  to  its  number,  0.  Pansa  and 
A.  Hirtius,  being  consuls,  giving  me  consular  rank.  The  Senate  at  the  same 
time  decreed  to  me  the  imperium ;  a,nd,  that  no  harm  should  happen  t<j 
the  state,  charged  me  to  watch  over  the  ])id)Iic  safety  together  with  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  l^msa.  The  two  consuls  having  fallen  in  war,  the 
people  the  same  year  created  me  consul  and  triumvir,  and  charged  with 
organizing  tlie  state. 

II.  Those  who  had  killed  my  father  I  sent  into  exile,  punishing  their 
crime  by  regular  legal  convictions ;  when  they  made  war  against  the  state, 
I  defeated  them  twice  in  ])itchod  battle. 

III.  I  have  carried  my  arms  over  sea  and  land,  and  made  war  at  home 
and  abroad  throughout  all  the  world;  being  victorious,  1  have  spared  the  lives 
of  all  citizens  surviving.  I’oreign  peo])le  whom  I  could  with  safety  8])are, 
I  have  preferred  to  keep  alive  rather  than  to  destroy.  About  five  hundred 
thousand  (?)  Romans  have  taken  the  military  oath  to  me ;  and  of  this  number 
a  little  more  than  three  hundred  thousand,  up(m  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  ha,ve  been  established  l)y  mo  in  c.olonies  or  sent  home  to 
their  municipia.  To  all  1  have  assigned  kinds  or  given  them  the  price  in 
money  from  my  own  savings.  I  have  ca])turcd  six  hundred  ships,  not 
counting  those  smaller  than  triremes. 

IV.  Twice  I  have  received  the  ovation,  and  thro(i  times  the  curule 
triumph.  Tweiity-one  times  I  have  been  proclaimed  imperator.  Many 

attached  to  the  honor.s  and  olIicCR  bestowed  upon  hiinself,  and  his  own  o.\p(inditure.s  in  dis¬ 
tributions  of  money  and  corn,  and  for  games  and  public  Imildings.  'riicse  were  the  points 
most  impressive  to  the  public  mind  and  most  emphasized  by  government.  Wlmnce  the 
money  came,  no  one  eared  to  impiire,  only  the  lavish  hand  was  regardeil ;  and  in  the  eyes  of 
these  mendicants  the  Emperor’s  generosity  was  his  chied  l.iths  to  fame. 

Some  details  concerning  the  temple  m.ade  niemorahle  by  this  inscription  will  not  be.  with¬ 
out  interest.  “ 'I'hc  Augusteum  of  yGicyra  (.Vngora),”  says  M.  Perrot,  “was  one  of  the 
numerous  edifices  erecto<l  all  over  the  Roman  world  by  the  servihi  adulation  of  Ihe  concpiered 
nations  to  ‘ 'I'lie  Genius  and  Divinity  of  Augustus’  .  .  .  'I'lic  Galatians,  who  seem  to  have  built 
this  temple  during  the  Emperor’s  lifetime,  vvcu'c  inspired  with  the  hap|)y  ide.a,  after  Ids  death, 
of  engraving  upon  its  walls  the  deeds  of  him  to  whom  it  was  dcflicaited,  as  they  had  been  set 
forth  by  Idmself  in  a  document  desigTied  to  be  re])roduced  on  the  bronze  doors  of  his  mauso¬ 
leum  at  Rome.’’  The  original  Latin  te.xt  was  cut  in  the  marble  upon  the  inner  side  of  tins 
lateral  walls  of  the  imonaos  or  vestibule,  facing  eacdi  other  on  tlu!  left  and  right  of  the  main 
entrance;  and  a  Grcick  version  of  the  same  (for  tlm  benefit  of  the  Greek-speaking  Galatians) 
was  engraved  along  the  outside  (jf  the  sout.he.ast  wall  of  t.lui  building.  'I’he  t(im|)lo  has  been 
in  part  destroyed,  and  the  remains  in  part  concealed  by  later  structiua's  ;  hut  by  great  ])ers<i- 
verance  it  has  been  jmssilde  to  recovei'  so  large  a  portion  of  both  t(!.\ts  that  an  almost  comjdete 
version  is  made  out. 

[In  1K82  a  German  e.\])lorer,  llumann,  made  plasfcu-  casts  from  the  two  inscri[)tions  ;  and 
fi'om  these  casts  Th.  Mommsen,  who  hail  followed  I’errot,  in  a  first  edition  (/I’c.i  f/entan  dwi 
Aufjusti)  i)re])ared  a  second  lidition  of  the  testament,  with  commentary  and  eleven  jdates  in 
fac-simile  (Berlin,  IHSfi).  'I’his  admirable  work  is  a  model  of  sober  and  sagacious  erudition, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  final.  Its  author  testifies  to  the  cxiicllence  and  accuracy  of  Rerrot’s 
version,  as  tested  by  the  evidence  of  the  c.asls.  'I’he  translation  given  above  is  made  from 
the  Latin  text  as  published  by  Perrot,  with  a  few  corrections  inserted  from  Mommsen’s 
edition.  —  Ed.] 
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other  triumphs  decreed  to  me  by  the  Senate  I  have  abstained  from 
celebrating,  and  have  contented  myself  with  depositing  the  laurels  in  the 
Capitol,  in  fulfilment  of  the  vows  made  by  me  in  the  name  of  the  state 
in  each  war.  By  reason  of  successes  obtained  by  me,  or  by  my  lieutenants 
under  my  auspices,  the  Senate  has  fifty-five  times  decreed  thanksgivings 


REMAINS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ROME  AND  AUGUSTUS  (tHE  AUGUSTEUM)  AT  ANCYRA.^ 

to  the  immortal  gods.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety  days  have  been  occupied 
in  these  sacrifices,  their  duration  being  determined  by  a  senatus-consultum. 
In  my  triumphs  nine  kings  or  sons  of  kings  have  been  led  before  my 
chariot.  I  had  been  thirteen  times  consul  when  I  wrote  this,  and  w'as  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  tribuneship. 

V.  The  dictatorship  which  the  Senate  and  people  offered  me  in  my 
absence,  and  later  when  I  was  present  in  Rome  during  the  consulship  of 

^  Perrot,  pi.  15.  On  the  next  page  is  given  a  restoration  of  this  temple  by  Guillaume 
(JScole  des  Beaux-Arts).  In  respect  to  the  Koivov  of  the  Galatians,  see  Perrot’s  Exploration,  etc. 
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M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Arruntius,  I  was  not  willing  to  accept.  In  a  pericjd 
of  great  scarcity  I  did  not  refuse  the  care  of  supplying  the  city  with  corn ; 
which  was  so  done,  at  my  own  expense,  that  in  a  few  days  the  people 
were  relieved  from  the  existing  danger  and  from  anxiety.  The  consul¬ 
ship  for  the  year  and  for  life  being  then  offered  to  me,  I  did  not 
accept  it. 

VI.  During  the  consulship  of  M.  Vinucius  and  Q.  Lucretius,  later 
during  that  of  P.  On.  Lentulus,  and  for  the  third  time  during  that  of  Paulus 
Fabius  Maximus  and  Q.  Tubero,  by  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman 
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people  I  was  voted,  with  most  extended  powers,  the  sole  guardianship  of 
the  laws  and  of  public  morals.  When  any  powers  were  offered  to  me 
contrary  to  my  coiintry’s  traditions,  T  did  not  accept  them ;  when  the 
Senate  intrusted  me  with  the  arrangement  of  other  affairs,  T  brought  them 
to  a  close  by  virtue  of  the  tribunitian  power  with  which  T  had  been 
invested.  In  this  office  I  five  times,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
associated  with  myself  a  colleague. 

VII.  .  For  ten  years  successively  I  was  triumvir,  having  the  duty  of 
organizing  the  republic.  I  have  held  the  rank  of  prince  of  the  Senate 
up  to  the  time  when  I  wrote  this ;  that  is  to  say,  for  forty  years.  I  have 
been  pontifex  maximus,  augur,  member  of  the  college  of  quindecimvirs  and 
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of  the  septemvirs,  of  the  Arval  Erothers,  of  the  college  of  Titian  priests, 
and  of  the  Fetiales. 

VIII.  In  my  fifth  consulate,  by  order  of  the  people  and  the  Senate, 
I  increased  the  number  of  patricians.  Three  times  I  prepared  the  list  of 
senators.  In  my  sixth  consulate  I  celebrated  the  ceremony  of  the  census, 
M.  Agrippa  being  my  colleague.  After  forty-one  years  I  made  the  census 
of  the  Eoman  people;  in  this  census  their  number  was  4,063,000.  A 
second  time,  alone,  I  made  the  census,  with  consular  authority,  C.  Censorinus 
and  C.  Asinius  being  consuls;  the  number  was  then  4,233,000  Eoman 
citizens.  A  third  census  was  made  by  me,  having  my  son  Tib.  Caesar  for 
colleague,  during  the  consulship  of  Sext.  Pompeius  and  Sext.  Appuleius,  the 
immber  of  citizens  then  being  4,937,000.  By  the  promulgation  of  new  laws 
I  have  both  revived  the  examples  of  our  ancestors,  which  were  beginning 
to  be  forgotten  among  us,  and  have  myself  given  to  posterity  an  example 
of  many  thmgs  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

IX.  The  Senate  decreed  that  prayers  should  be  offered  to  the  gods 
by  the  priests  and  consuls  every  five  years  for  my  welfare,  on  which  occasions 
games  often  took  place,  sometimes  offered  by  one  of  the  four  great  sacer¬ 
dotal  colleges,  and  sometimes  by  the  consuls.  Private  individuals  as  well 
as  cities,  all  citizens  wherever  they  might  be,  incessantly  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  for  my  health  in  all  shrines. 

X.  My  name,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Salian  Hymn,  and  a  law  made  that  I  should  be  sacrosanct  and  that  I 
should  possess  for  life  the  tribunitian  power.  The  people  offered  me  the 
supreme  pontificate  held  by  my  father  before  me ;  but  I  would  not  supplant 
any  living  man  in  his  office.  Some  years  after,  this  priesthood  being  freed 
by  the  death  of  him  who  had  seized  it  in  our  civil  dissensions,  I  was  put 
hi  possession  of  it,  so  great  a  crowd  being  gathered  from  all  Italy  to  attend 
the  comitia  on  this  occasion  as  had  never  before  been  seen ;  this  was 
during  the  consulate  of  P.  Sulpicius  and  C.  Valgius. 

XI.  To  commemorate  my  return,  the  Senate  consecrated  before  the 
Porta  Capena,  near  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Valor,  an  altar  to  Fortuna 
Eedux,  and  decreed  that  upon  this  altar  the  priests  and  Vestals  should 
offer  sacrifice  yearly  on  the  anniversary  of  my  return  from  Syria  to  Eome, 
and  that  this  day  should  be  called,  from  my  name,  Augustalia. 

XII.  By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  the  leading  men  of  the  state,  with 
some  of  the  praetors  and  tribunes  and  the  consul,  Q.  Lucretius,  were  sent 
to  meet  me  in  Campania,  —  an  honor  never  before  accorded  to  any  one. 
When,  after  having  successfully  arranged  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  1 
returned  from  those  provinces  to  Eome,  during  the  consulship  of  Tib.  Nero 
and  P.  Quintilius,  the  Senate  decreed  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  account 
of  my  return,  dedicated  to  the  Augustan  Peace,  and  ordered  an  annual 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  thereon  by  the  magistrates,  priests,  and  Vestals. 

XIII.  The  temple  of  Janus  Quirinus,  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  our  fathers,  is  never  closed  except  when  peace  prevails  over  all  lands 
and  seas  subject  to  the  Eomans,  had  been  closed,  as  our  annals  attest,  but 
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twice  since  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  under  my  government  thrice  lias  tlie 
Senate  proclaimed  that  it  should  be  closed. 

XIV.  My  sons,  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  snatched  from  me  by  Destiny 
in  their  youth,  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people,  to  do  me  honor,  designated 
as  consuls  in  their  fifteenth  year,  to  enter  upon  office  after  five  years  should 
have  elapsed.  The  Senate  also  decreed  that  from  the  day  when  they  were 
presented  in  the  Forum  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of 
public  affairs ;  the  Roman  knights  also  unanimously  proclaimed  them 


TEMPLE  OF  .JUPITER  TONANS  ^  (p.  298). 


principes  juvmtutis,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a  silver  shield  and 
lance. 

XV.  I  have  paid  to  the  Roriian  plebs  three  hundred  sesterces  apiece  in 
execution  of  my  father’s  will, ,  and  in  my  own  name,  during  my  fifth  con¬ 
sulship,  four  hundred  apiece  from  the  spoils  obtained  in  war.  Again,  in  my 
tenth  consulship  I  distributed  to  each  man  from  my  private  fortune  four 
hundred  sesterces  by  way  of  congiariuvi.  In  my  eleventh  consulship  twelve 
times  I  distributed  corn  bought  at  my  own  expense.  In  the  twelfth  year  of 
my  office  as  tribune,  for  the  third  time  I  gave  four  hundred  sesterces  apiece. 
These  various  donations  have  never  been  made  to  less  than  two  hundred  and 


^  Restoration  by  Provost,  of  the  iScok  des  Beaux-Arts. 
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fifty  thousand  men.  Tn  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  office  as  tribune,  which 
was  also  that  of  my  twelfth  consulship,  I  distributed  among  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  city  plebs  sixty  denarii  apiece.  In  the 
colonies  formed  of  my  veterans  I  caused  to  be  distributed,  when  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  a  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man  from  the  spoils  of  war; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  thus  shared  in  this  gratuity  on  occasion  of 
my  triumphs  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

During  my  thirteenth  consul¬ 
ship  I  gave  to  those  of  the 
plebeians  who  were  registered 
as  sharers  in  the  public  distri¬ 
bution  of  corn  the  sum  of  sixty 
denarii  a  head ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  sharing  in  this 
gift  was  a  little  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand. 

XVI.  For  the  lands 
which  in  my  fourth  consul¬ 
ship,  and  later  M.  Crassus  and 
Cn.  Lentulus  Augur  being 
consuls,  I  assigned  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  I  paid  ah  indemnity  to 
the  municipia.  For  the  lands 
which  the  Italian  municipia 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  sum 
was  about  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  sesterce.s,  and  for  the 
lands  furnished  by  the  prov¬ 
inces  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  million.  This  I  was 
the  first  and  only  man  to  do 
of  all  who  up  to  my  time 

have  founded  colonies  in  Italy  .juno  regina.^ 

or  the  provinces.  Later,  dur¬ 
ing  the  consulship  of  Tib.  Nero  and  Cn.  Piso,  of  C.  Antistius  and  D.  Laelius, 
of  C.  Calvisius  and  L.  Pasienus,  of  L.  Lentulus  and  M.  Messalla,  I  gave 
gratuities  in  money  to  the  veterans  whom  I  sent  home  to  their  municipia ; 
and  to  this  end  I  expended  four  hundred  million  of  sesterces. 

XVII.  Four  times  from  my  own  resources  I  furnished  money  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  charge  of  the  treasury 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  sesterces.  During  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus 


1  Head  of  a  bronze  statue,  originally  overlaid  with  silver.  Found  near  Vienna  (Isere)  in 
18.5!),  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Lyons.  From  the  inscription  engraved  upon  the  diadem  it 
appears  that  the  quaestor  L.  Lilugius  presented  this  statue  to  the  colony  of  Vienna  {Gazette 
arclieol.  1876,  pi.  1). 
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and  L.  Arruntius  I  gave,  in  the  name  of  Til^  Caesar  and  in  my  own,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  sesterces  into  the  military  treasury  established 
by  my  advice  for  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
twenty  years  and  upwards. 

XYIII.  The  year  of  the  consulship  of  Cn.  and  P.  Lcntulus,  the  public 
revenues  failed.  ...  I  bought  corn  at  my  own  expense,  and  furnished  at 
one  time  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  another  to  more,  aid  in  corn 
and  money. 

XIX.  The  Curia,  and  the  Chalcidicum  adjacent  thereto,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  upon  the  Palatine  with  its  porticoes,  the  temple  of  the  divine 
Julius,  the  Lupercal,  the  portico  adjacent  to  the  circus  of  Flaminius  (to 
which  I  allowed  to  be  left  the  name  Octaviau,  after  him  who  had  previously 
built  one  on  the  same  spot),  the  Pulvinar  at  the  Circus  iMaximus,  the 


temples  on  the  Capitol  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  those  of  Minerva,  of  Juno  Regina,  and  of  Jupiter  Libertas 
on  the  Aventine,  that  of  the  Lares  at  the  summit  of  the  Via  Sacra,  those 
of  the  Penates  upon  the  Velian  hill,  and  those  of  Juventas  and  of  the 
Mater  Magna  on  the  Palatine,  were  built  by  me. 

XX.  The  Capitol  and  the  theatre  of  Pompeius  have  both  been  restored 
by  me  at  great  expense,  but  without  inscribing  my  name  upon  either  of 
these  edifices.  I  have  repaired  the  aqueducts  which  were  falling  into 
ruin  at  many  points,  and  I  have  doubled  the  amount  of  the  water  called 
Marcian  by  turning  another  spring  into  its  channel.  The  Julian  Forum 
and  Basilica,  which  was  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  works 
begun  and  nearly  completed  by  my  father,  I  have  finished ;  and  this  basilica 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  I  have  begun  its  reconstruction  on  an  enlarged 

^  Engraved  stone  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence  (Gorii,  Mux.  de  Flor.,  Gem.  Ant.  pi.  lx.'c.\iii. 
No.  5). 
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foundation,  with  an  inscription  of  niy  sons’  names,  wliicli  if  f  in  my  lifetime 
do  not  complete,  T  have  directed  that  it  lx;  com])leted  hy  my  heirs.  lUang 
for  the  sixth  time  consul,  I  have  repaired  within  the  city,  hy  the  Senate’s 
orders,  eighty-two  temples,  omitting  no  one  that  had  need  of  restoration. 
During  my  seventh  consulship  1  made  the  Flaminian  Way  from  Uome  to 
Ariminum  from  the  sp(hLs  of  war,  and  all  the  bridges  over  which  it  pa.sses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mulvian  and  Mimician. 

XXI.  Upon  my  own  land  I  have  built  with  the  spoils  of  war  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor  and  the  Augustan  Eoiaim.  The  theatre  near  the 


VASE  OF  PERGAMUS  (SOUVENIR  OF  THE  GAMES  IN  HONOR  OF  AUGUSTias).! 


temple  of  Apollo  was  built  hy  me  upon  ground  which  I  bought  for  the  most 
jiart  from  private  owners,  that  it  might  bear  the  name  of  M.  Marcidlus, 
my  son-in-law.  (lifts  from  the  spoils  made  in  war  have  been  ollered  hy 
me  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  temples  of  the  divine  Julius,  of  Vesta,  and  of 
Mars  Ultor,  which  gifts  have  cost  me  about  a  hundriHl  million  sesterces. 
In  my  fifth  consulship  T  remitted  to  the  Italian  mnnicipia  and  colonies 
the  present  of  gold,^  of  the  weight  of  thirty-live  thousand  ])ouuds,  which  they 

’  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Fergamns  celehratcd  every  five  years  the  A  wiiiMna,  or  games 
in  honor  of  Augustus  (Clarac,  Notice  de  la  sculpt,  ant.  <lu  muse'e  ila  Luucre,  No.  801,  0). 

^  Auruin  coronuriuni.  , 
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offered  me  on  occasion  of  my  triumphs ;  and  after  this,  whenever  I  was 
proclaimed  imperator,  I  refused  the  same  gift,  which  the  municipia  and 
colonies  offered  me  each  time  with  the  same  liberality. 

XXII.  Thrice  in  my  own  name,  and  five  times  in  the  names  of  my 
sons  and  grandsons,  1  have  given  combats  of  gladiators,  in  which  about  ten 
thousand  men  have  fought.  Twice  in  my  own  name,  and  a  third  time  in 
my  grandson’s  name,  I  gave  the  spectacle  of  a  combat  between  athletes 
summoned  from  all  quarters.  I  have  celebrated  the  games  four  times  in 
my  own  name  and  twenty-three  times  in  the  names  of  other  magistrates. 
Being  chief  of  the  college  of  the  quindeciinvirs,  M.  Agrippa  bemg  niy 
colleague,  I  celebrated  in  the  name  of  this  college  the  Secular  Games, 
during  the  consulship  of  C.  Funiius  and  C.  Silanus.  In  my  thirteenth 
consulship  I  celebrated  in  honor  of  Mars  Ultor  the  games  which  since 
then  the  consuls  have  regularly  given.  .  .  .  Twenty-six  combats  of  African 
wild  beasts  have  been  given  by  me  to  the  people  in  my  name  and  in 
the  name  of  my  sons  and  grandsons  in  the  Circus,  the  Forum,  or  the 
amphitheatres,  and  about  thirty-five  hundred  wild  beasts  have  been  killed. 

XXIII.  I  have  given  the  people  the  spectacle  of  a  naval  combat 
beyond  the  Tiber,  where  is  now  the  Caesars’  grove;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
caused  the  ground  to  be  excavated  for  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  hundred  in  width.  Thirty  beaked  triremes  and  biremes  and  a  great 
number  of  smaller  vessels  were  engaged  in  this  fight.  Besides  the  rowers, 
three  thousand  men  fought  on  these  fleets. 

XXIV.  In  the  temples  of  all  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia  I, 
being  victorious,  replaced  the  ornaments  of  which  he  with  whom  I  had 
been  at  war  had  despoiled  them,  and  which  he  had  appropriated.  The 
number  of  my  silver  statues,  pedestrian,  equestrian,  and  in  quadrigas 
erected  in  Rome,  was  about  eighty.  These  I  myself  removed;  and  from 
their  value  converted  into  money,  I  placed  offerings  of  gold  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  names  of  those  who  had  offered 
me  the  honor  of  these  statues. 

,  XXV.  I  have  freed  the  sea  from  pirates  ;  and  in  that  war  I  captured 
and  returned  to  their  masters,  that  they  should  suffer  condign  punishment, 
about  thirty  thousand  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters  and 
taken  arms  against  the  Republic.  All  Italy  spontaneously  offered  allegiance 
to  me,  and  demanded  me  as  leader  in  the  war  which  I  ended  by  the  victory 
of  Actium.  The  same  oath  was  taken  to  me  by  the  provmces  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,'  and  Sardinia.  More  than  seven  hundred  senators 
served  under  me,  of  which  number,  up  to  this  day,  eighty-three  have  become 
consuls,  and  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  have  received  the  office  of  priests. 

XXVI.  I  have  extended  the  limits  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
people  adjacent  to  countries  not  yet  subjected  to  our  rule.  I  have  pacified 
all  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean  from 
Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Albis.  The  Alps,-  from  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  far  as  the  Tuscan,  I  have  added  to  the  Empire 
without  unjustly  making  war  upon  any  people.  My  fleet  sailed  by  the 
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ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  to  the  East  up  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cimbri,  into  regions  whither  no  Eoman  hitherto  has  come  by  sea  or 
land.  The  Cimbri,  the  Charydes,  the  Sennones,  and  other  German  tribes 
of  that  region  have  by  their  deputies  solicited  my  friendship  and  that 
of  the  Eoman  people.  By  my  orders  and  under  my  auspices  two  armies 
have  been  led  at  about  the  same  time  into  Aethiopia  and  into  Arabia, 
called  Eudaemon ;  the  two  nations  who  attacked  us  have  been  defeated 
with  great  loss  in  battle,  and  many  prisoners  have  been  taken.  In  Aethiopia 
an  advance  was  made  as  far  as  Nabata,  near  Meroii.  In  Arabia  the  army 
penetrated  as  far  as  Mariba,  on  the  frontier  of  the  country  of  the  Sabaeans. 

XXVII.  I  have  brought  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eoman 
people.  Of  Greater  Armenia,  after  the  murder  of  its  king  Artaxias,  I 
might  have  made  a  province;  but  I  chose  rather,  following  the  example  of 
our  ancestors,  to  give  over  this  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  son  of  Artavasdes, 
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grandson  of  king  Tigranes;  and  I  employed  in  this  affair  Tib.  Xero,  the 
same  being  my  stepson.  And  afterwards  the  same  people,  becoming 
disorderly  and  rebellious,  were  subdued  by  my  son  Cains,  and  restored  by 
my  orders  to  king  Ariobarzanes,  son  of  the  Median  king  Artabazes,  and 
upon  his  death  to  his  son  Artavasdes.  The  latter  having  been  killed,  I 
sent  into  the  kingdom  Tigranes,  of  the  royal  race  of  Armenia.  All  the 
provinces  lying  beyond  the  Adriatic  Sea  eastward,  and  the  Cyrenaica,  in 
great  part  given  up  to  foreign  kings,  I  recovered,  as  at  an  earlier  period  I 
had  repossessed  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  detached  from  the  Empire  by  a  servile 
war. 

XXVIII.  In  Africa,  Sicily,  Macedon,  the  two  Spains,  Achaia,  Asia, 
Syria,  Gallia  Xarhonensis,  and  Pisidia,  I  have  established  military  colonies. 
Italy  also  possesses  twenty-eight  colonies  of  the  same  nature  founded  by 
me,  which  within  my  hfetime  have  become  very  flourishing  and  populous. 

XXIX.  Many  military  standards  lost  by  other  generals  I  have  recovered 
from  Spain  and  Gaul  and  from  the  Dalmatians.  The  Parthians  I  have 
compelled  to  surrender  the  spoils  and  standards  of  three  Eoman  armies,  and 
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to  implore  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  These  standards  I  have 
deposited  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor. 

XXX.  The  Pannonian  nations,  among  whom  before  my  administration 
no  Roman  army  had  ever  penetrated,  were  conquered  by  Tib.  Nero,  then 
my  stepson  and  lieutenant ;  I  have  made  them  subject  to  the  Roman 
people  and  •  have  set  back  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Illyria  as  far  as 
the  Danube.  A  Dacian  force,  having  crossed  this  river,  were  under  my 
auspices  defeated  and  destroyed ;  and  later  my  army,  crossing  the  river, 
compelled  the  people  of  Dacia  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power. 

XXXI.  Embassies  from  the  kings  of  India  have  been  many  times 
sent  to  me,  which  has  never  before  occurred  under  any  Roman  ruler. 
Our  friendship  has  been  sought,  by  means  of  deputies,  by  the  Bastarnae, 
the  Scythae,  and  the  kings  of  the  Sarmatae  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tanais,  and  by  the  kings  of  the  Albani,  the  Hiberi,  and  the  Medi. 

XXXII.  To  me  as  suppliants  have  come  the  kings  of  the  Parthians, 
Tiridates,  and  afterwards  Phraates,  son  of  king  Phraates ;  of  the  Medes, 
Artavasdes ;  of  the  Adiabeni,  Artaxares ;  of  the  Britanni, 
Dumnobellaunus  and  Tim  .  .  . ;  of  the  Sugambri,  Maelo  ;  and 
many  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Suevi.  Phraates,  son  of  Orodes, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  me  in  Italy  all  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  —  not  in  consequence  of  a  defeat,  but  seeking  our 

offer  of  his  own  children  as  hostages. 

Many  other  nations  who  had  never  before  had  any  relations  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  the  Roman  people  have  during  my  reign 
formed  alliance  with  them. 

XXXIII.  From  me  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  having  sought  this  by  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  chief  men  of  their  nation  have  received  as  kings,  —  the  Par¬ 
thians  Vonones,  son  of  king  Phraates  and  grandson  of  king  Orodes ;  and  the 
Medes  Ariobarzanes,  son  of  king  Artavasdes,  grandson  of  king  Ariobarzanes. 

XXXIV.  In  my  sixth  and  seventh  consulships,  after  I  had  'put  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars,  having  had  by  general  consent  all  powers  in  my 
hands,  I  gave  up  to  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  For  this  merit  I  was  called,  by  a  decree  of  tbe  Senate,  Augustus ; 
it  was  decreed  that  the  portals  of  my  dwelling  should  be  publicly  wreathed 
with  laurels,  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  placed  above  my  door,  and  that 
in  the  Curia  Julia  should  be  placed  a  golden  shield,  with  the  inscription 
that  it  was  given  me  by  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  in  honor  of  my 
valor  and  clemency,  my  justice  and  patriotism.  From  that  time  I  have 
surpassed  all  others  in  public  respect ;  but  I  have  never  had  more  authority 
in  any  magistracy  than  the  colleague  sharing  it  with  me. 

XXXV.  During  my  thirteenth  consulship  the  Senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  all  the  Roman  people  conferred  upon  me  the  name  of  Pater 
patriae,  and  directed  this  title  to  be  inscribed  in  the  vestibule  of  my  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Curia  and  the  Augustan  Forum  under  the  quadriga  erected 
in  my  honor  by  the  Senate.  When  I  wrote  these  words  I  was  in  my 
seventy-sixth  year. 


•  •*  Du-  •  -  . .  .tdii  I  \M.  . 
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Supplementary  Note  by  an  Unknown  Hand. 

The  total  of  the  sums  given  by  him  to  the  treasury,  the  people,  and 
the  discharged  veterans,  amounted  to  six  hundred  million  denarii.^ 

He  built  the  temples  of  Mars,  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
of  Apollo,  of  the  divine  Julius,  of  Quirinus,  of  Juno  Regina,  of  Jupiter 
Libertas,  of  the  Lares,  of  the  Penates,  of  Youth,  and  of  the  Great  Mother; 
the  Lupercal,  the  Pulvinar  near  the  Circus,  the  Curia  with  the  Chalcidicum, 
the  Augustan  Forum,  the  Julian  basilica,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
grove  of  the  Caesars  beyond  the  Tiber,  the  Portico  on  the  Palatine,  and 
the  portico  of  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

He  restored  the  Capitol  and  eighty-two  sacred  buildings,  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius  Magnus,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  Flaminian  Way. 

His  expenses  for  games,  combats  of  gladiators  and  athletes,  a  naval 
battle,  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate;  the  same 
is  true  in  respect  to  his  gifts  to  the  Italian  cities  and  colonies,  to  provincial 
cities  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  fires,  and  also  to  friends  and  senators 
to  whom  he  supplied  the  amount  of  property  needed  to  secure  their  rank 
in  the  census.  ^ 

^  [Equal  to  2,400,000,000  sesterces  ;  evidently  in  round  numbers,  the  exact  total  of  the 
gifts  not  amounting  to  2,200,000,000  sesterces. — Ed.] 

2  “  It  would  be  difficult,”  says  M.  Perrot,  “  to  determine  to  what  hand  is  due  the  summary 
which  concludes  the  inscription.  It  evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  all  that  it  contains  has  already  been  mentioned  with 
more  detail,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  item  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  provinces.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  as  to  its  origin  is  that  it  was  a  text  brought  from  Italy  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  itself,  and  was  originally  prepared  by  some  scribe  of  the  imperial  chancery,  to  be  recited 
publicly  by  the  herald  on  occasion  of  the  Emperor’s  funeral.” 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


LITEEATUEE,  SOIENOE,  AND  AET  IN  THE  TIME  OF  AHGHSTUS. 


I.  —  Literature. 


0  one  at  the  present  day  is  deceived  in  regard  to  the  meaning 


-E  ^  of  expressions  like  these,  —  the  Age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus, 
of  Leo  X.  These  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts  received  from 
art  and  letters  far  more  than  they  were  able  to  bestow,  and  they 
had  really  no  share  in  the  great  work  which  went  on  around  them. 
Intellectual  revolutions,  like  all  others,  are  long  in  preparation, 
bursting  forth  only  when  the  man  of  signal  ability  appears ;  and 
men  of  this  sort  are  formed  by  nature,  not  by  the  ruler.  We 
must,  however,  give  a  name  to  epochs  in  which  the  race,  con¬ 
centrating  its  productive  energies,  brings  forth  in  rapid  succession 
a  crowd  of  masterpieces;  and  the  name  is  fitly  chosen  when  it 
is  that  of  a  prince  who  has  valued  the  achievements  and  courted 
the  society  of  men  of  genius.  History  with  good  reason  accepts  the 
custom ;  and,  say  what  we  may,  posterity  will  never  separate  these 
rulers  from  the  men  eminent  for  genius,  exploits,  or  virtues  by 
whom  their  reigns  have  been  made  illustrious.^ 

^  The  subject  of  cameo  No.  188  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  is  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  — 
a  sardonyx  of  five  layers,  as  remarkable  for  its  composition  and  execution  as  for  its  dimensions 
(11.8  in.  by  10.2).'  This  magnificent  cameo,  the  largest  in  the  world,  made  part  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  Saint  Louis  by  Baldwin  II., 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  represents,  —  in  the  upper  portion,  Augustus,  seated  on  Pegasus, 
guided  by  Cupid  ;  Aeneas,  or  his  son  lulus,  in  Phrygian  dress,  holding  the  globe  of  the  world; 
Caesar,  with  the  veil  of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  radiate  crown,  holding  a  sceptre  ;  and 
at  the  extreme  left  the  elder  Drusus,  laurel-crowned  and  carrying  a  buckler,  is  advancing 
towards  Augustus.  In  the  centre,  the  family  of  the  Caesars  in  the  year  19  a.  d.  ;  Tiberius, 
crowned  with  laurel,  holding  tlie  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  is  seated  beside  Livia  as  Ceres.  Behind 
Livia,  the  younger  Drusus  is  pointing  out  to  Livilla,  his  wife,  the  reception  of  Augustus  by 
Julius  Caesar.  On  the  other  side  Antonia,  standing,  turns  towards  Germanicus,  her  son. 
The  latter,  in  military  costume,  touches  his  helmet  with  his  hand,  upon  which  Antonia  also  lays 
her  hand,  —  perhaps  to  signify  that  the  peace  conquered  by  his  exploits  renders  his  weapons 
useless.  Behind  Germanicus  is  his  wife  Agrippina,  seated  on  a  pile  of  arms,  and  the  young 
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Not  the  least  illustrious  among  these  brilliant  groups  is  the 
noble  train  which  gathers  about 
Augustus,  —  not  led  by  him, 
but  surrounding  him.  Plautus  is 
not  among  them,  nor  are  Terence, 

Lucretius,  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sal¬ 
lust,  who  all  lived  earlier ;  nor  is 
Tacitus,  who  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  But  at  the  Emperor’s 
side,  constantly  helpful  to  him, 
we  see  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  di¬ 
plomacy  and  military  skill ;  and 
after  them  Drusus  and  Gerrnani- 
cus,  young  princes  beloved  of  the 
Roman  people  and  of  history. 

Behind  him  are  three  immortal 
writers,  —  Vergil,  who  leads  the 
choir  of  poets;  Livy,  recounting 
the  laborious  lives,  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  the  lofty  deeds  of  by¬ 
gone  times ;  and  Horace,  the 
tuneful  singer  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste.  Following  these,  al¬ 
though  very  far  behind  them,  we 
observe  Varius,  who  strove  to 
rival  Sophocles,  —  as  if  the  Tragic 
Muse  could  find  a  place  at  Rome 

1  -ii  ,1  ,  p  ,1  URANIA,  OR  ASTRONOMY.^ 

along  with  the  sports  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  !  ^ —  Tibullus,  Gallus,  and  Propertius,  elegiac  poets  whose 


Caips,  wearing  the  caligae  which  gave  him  his  surname.  Seated  on  the  ground,  at  the  left 
of  Livia,  is  the  despairing  figure  of  Armenia,  lately  conquered.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cameo,  German  and  Oriental  captives  symbolize  the  victories  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus. 
Cf.  Chabouillet,  Catal.  gen.  etc.,  No.  188,  pp.  28-31. 

^  This  beautiful  statue,  for  a  long  time  at  Velletri,  the  native  place  of  Augustus,  is  now  in 
the  Vatican  (Hall  of  the  Muses,  No.  504). 

^  Varius  composed  a  tragedy,  Thyestea,  which  Quintilian  has  the  bad  taste  to  compare 
with  the  finest  works  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  which  was  not  played  in  public,  as 
Ovid’s  Medea  never  was  (viii.  3,  17,  and  i.x.  1,  98).  The  Roman  tragedies  were  suited  only  for 
private  representations,  being  in  large  measure  incomprehensible  to  an  audience  gathered  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  rejiresenting  every  variety  of  beliefs  and  manners.  To  the 
poets  mentioned  in  the  text  we  may  add  Fonticus,  author  of  an  eiiic  on  the  Theban  war, 
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verses  were  too  learned  to  be  natural ;  Ovid,  whose  co})ioiisncss  is 
too  often  sterile ;  Pliaedrus,  a  cold  but  limpid  writer ;  Manilius, 
who  sang  the  stars,  “the  confidants  of  destiny;”  Varro,  llyginus, 
and  Flaccus,  representing  erudition  under  the  only  forms  known  at 
Rome,  —  the  grammatical  and  liturgical;  Celsus,  who,  as  an  imitator 
of  the  Greek  master  of  medical  science,  may  be  called  the  Roman 
Hippocrates ;  Strabo,  the  great  geographer ;  and  Vitruvius,  the  over¬ 
praised  adviser  of  those  unknown  architects  who  changed  the  asi)cct 
of  Rome.  To  these  we  add  Trogus  Pompeius  the  Gaul,  and  the 
Roman  Greeks,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Nicolaos  of  Damascus,  who  wrote  general  histories  for  this  universal 
Empire ;  and  lastly,  the  sturdy  republican  Labeo  and  his  rival  Ateius 
Capito,  founders  of  the  two  great  schools  of  jurisprudence,  —  the  one 
advocating  strict  adherence  to  the  old  Roman  law  ;  the  other  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  that  power,  then  new,  yet  represented  by  Cicero 
as  older  than  the  world  and  contemporary  with  God  himself,  — 
namely,  equity,  or  natural  justice. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  skilful  painter  should  represent  on 
canvas  the  picture  we  have  now  sketched  ;  let  it  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  Raphael’s  “  School  of  Athens :  ”  the  dazzling  superior¬ 
ity  of  Greece  must  indeed  be  acknowledged;  but  we  shall  still  be 
able  to  say  that  Rome,  for  her  part,  can  show  a  brilliant  page. 

From  the  train  attending  Augustus  we  will  detach  a  few 
individuals  whose  action  upon  Roman  society  was  especially 
direct,  or  who  represent  to  us  very  clearly  certain  phases  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  A  history  of  literature  reserves  all  its 
attention  for  works  of  art  alone,  and  is  justified  in  neglecting 
whatever  does  not  bear  this  glorious  stamp.  But  political  history, 
which  must  deal  with  ideas,  goes  everywhere  in  search  of  them, 
even  where  the  literary  talent  may  be  of  a  low  grade.  For  this 
reason  she  questions,  because  of  their  popularity,  —  that  is  to  say, 
because  of  the  influence  they  have  wielded,  —  a  philosophic  theo- 


which  Propertius  (Eleg.  T.  vii.)  n.attcringly  couples  with  the  Iloiuoric  poems;  liassus,  at  that 
time  famous  for  his  iambics;  Corn.  Soverus,  author  of  traj^edies,  o])i<^rams,  and  ele;j;ios  ;  I’edo 
Alhinovanus,  author  of  a  ])oem  on  'riiescus  ;  Cams,  who  eomiiosod  one  u[)on  Hercules  ; 
Tuticanu.s,  translator  of  the  Odyssey;  and  others,  twill  not  speak  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  who 
was  a  poor  historian,  nor  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  as  a  writer  must  he  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank,  llyjrinus  was  one  of  the  Emperor’s  freedmen,  and  had  charge  of  the  library  of  the 
imperial  palace. 
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logian  like  Varro,  and  even  a  comedian-moralist  like  Puhlilins 
Syrus ;  never  failing,  however,  to  reserve  the  lirst  place  for  the 
men  of  genius  who  have  made  their  age  illustrious,  some  of 
whom  Rome  at  that  time  possessed.  The  Emperor  was  busy 
■providing  peace  and  order;  and  these  men  of  genius  meanwhih! 
for  their  part,  with  a  rare  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  tlu'ir 
endowments,  were  seeking  to  aid  him  in  his  task  of  pacifi¬ 
cation,  and  by  the  worship  of  the  good  and  the  beautifid  to 
elevate  the  public  mind,  so  long  debased  by  corruption,  by  frat¬ 
ricidal  strifes,  and  the  overflow  of  all  evil  passions.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Augustus  formally  enrolled  among  his  counsel loi-s 
Horace  and  Vergil  and  Livy,  with  the  title  of  professors  of  public 
morals.  Their  inclinations  harmonized  with  the  intentions  of 
the  ruler;  and  each  of  them  in  his  own  way,  and  with  entire 
freedom  of  action,  wrought  at  the  common  task. 

Against  assigning  this  role  to  Horace,  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  allege  that  frequent  levity  of  language  which  ap])cars 
to  us  more  blameworthy  than  it  did  to  a  people  among  whom  even 
Cato  regarded  courtesans  as  a  salutary  institution.  Rut  in  spite  of 
the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  coarseness  of  Roman  manners  and  to 
his  own  weakness,  Horace  is  a  moral  writer.  Saint  Jerome  calls 
him  a  serious  poet,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  wont  to  quote  him.^  Without  rising,  it  is  true,  to  tlie 
severe  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  he  stands  between  Epicurus  and  Zeno, 
in  a  middle  region,  somewhat  too  broad  and  easy,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  one  in  which  many  like  himself  attain  to  virtue 
and  integrity.^ 

And  so,  without  much  thought  on  his  part,  following  his  own 
inclination,  not  any  man’s  orders,  Horace,  in  the  Roman  world, 
assumed  the  functions  of  those  early  poets  wlio  first  disseminated 
moral  truths.  The  key-note  of  all  his  philosophy  is  that  sentiment 
of  fitness  which  in  art  we  call  good  taste,  and  in  the  conduct  of 


^  The  popes  were  stricter;  the  first  edition  of  Horace  printed  at  Home  bears  date  of  the 
year  1811,  during  the  French  occiupation  [and  yet  in  the  previous  century  the  most  licentious 
selections  from  the  classics  had  been  most  e.xpensively  [)roduced  at  Rome.  —  Ei).].  (Cf. 
Walckcnaer,  Life,  of  Horace,  i.  51!),  n.  1.)  Ilis  father,  a  slave  in  Venusia,  had  assumed  after 
his  enfranchisement  the  name  of  the  tribus  lloralia,  to  which  that  city  belonged  ;  hence  the 
son’s  name. 

^  Quid  verum  nlque  decens  euro  el  rogo,  el  omnis  in  hoc  mm  (Ilor.,  Episl.  I.  i.  11). 
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life,  good  senHO ;  be  is  never  done  adviHing  that  inoderation  in 
deHiroH  which  liold.s  eacli  man  in  Ids  place,,  as  the  poet  liimself 
was  all  Ills  life  content  with  liis  clerkship  in  the  quaestor’s  ollicc. 
The  melancholy  of  our  times  is  quite  utdiuown  to  him  ;  never 

will  he  repeat  those  words  attributed  to  one  of  his  masters, 

<• 

Aesop:  ‘‘(lod  moistened,  not  with  water,  i)ut  with  tears,  the  clay 
wlicrcof  he  made  man.”'  He  does,  irnhied,  se(;  l)(jath  with  fatal 
foot  knock  at  the  door  of  the  |)oor  man’s  hut  as  at  that  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  slowly  draw  near  ’ribur,  which  for  the  poet 
shelters  so  many  trivial  amours,  and  for  other  men  so  many 
ambitious  designs ;  but  the  sombre  visitant  only  teaches  him  to' 
make  the  most  of  i,he  days  still  hvl't  him :  ('larpe  diem,  he  cries ; 
and  julds  felicitously,  ‘^As  old  age  advances,  becoimj  gentler  and 
better.” 

“  Ijonior  ct  irielior  fis  acoodenUi  HoiKMjta.  ” 

He  acts  u])on  his  own  advice  and  seeks  to  im[)rove  himself. 
“Let  us  make  a  trial,”  he  says  to  his  villicm,  “which  of  us  two 
is  most  industrious,  you  in  weeding  my  helds,  or  1  my  mind;  and 
whether  Horace  or  his  lands  will  come  out  the  better.”  Withal, 
none  of  those  theatrical  austerities  in  vogue  later,  which  neither 
nature  nor  virtue  re(pdres.  lie  leads  an  easy  but  an  orderly 
life,  and  surrounds  himself  with  all  the  elegance  of  art,  of  thought, 
and  of  nature.  He  loves  not  tuitiult  and  the  crowd,  and  would 
have  been  no  braver  in  tin;  Fonnn  than  on  the  battlefield.  A 
small  estate  in  a  beautiful  situation,  :ind  a.  shady  grove  where  in 
the  days  of  a  gay  youth,  somewhat  over-prolonged,  some  Lalage 
or  Cinara  awaited  him,  but  where  now  only  the  delicate  breath  of 
the  Muse  agitates  the  heaves,  sjnrihmL  (Jrauio  tcnucm  camenae ;  good 
ligs  of  Tuscuhnn,  and  Kalernian  of  the  yciar  when  Manlius 

was  consul  ;  refined  coTiversation,  where  daily  more  a,nd  moni 
j)hilos()i)hy  holds  a  place,  with  chosen  friends,  with  him  above 
all  who  was  half  the  poet’s  soul,  or  that  other  whom  he 
desired  not  to  outlive,  —  this  to  Horace  was  the  height  of 
his  desires.'^ 

’  An  ^xpvnssion  <|uotci(l  uh  Aesop's  (Nicoph.  (Iruj;.,  book  xiv.  chap.  Iv.),  but,  manifestly  of 
Cbristian  origin. 

•  He  said  of  Ver}j;il,  ilhnldiiini  animfic.  nutiifl,  and  declared  to  Maeeenas  that  be  would  die 
with  him, —  wbieb,  indeed,  with  but  a  b'w  days’  interval,  lie  did. 
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Here  and  there  in  his  verses  appear  the  sentiments  which 
are  to  be  those  of  the  coming  time.  The  old  powers,  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  birth  and  the  plebeian  crowd,  are  but  little  respected 
by  him.  He  cares  not  to  have  the  suffrages  of  the  latter,  — 

“Non  ego  ventosae  plebis suffragia  venor,” 
and  elsewhere,  — 

“  Odi  profanum  viilgus  et  arceo.” 

And  if  he  seek  the  favor  of  the  former,  and  would  be  glad 
if  his  verses  occupy  the  leisure  of  men  of  rank,  he  still  proudly 


claims  all  the  rights  of  genius.  He  does  not  blush  to  be  known 
as  a  freedman’s  son  ;  and  when  he  sends  his  poetry  to  the 
bookseller,  “  Tell  them,”  he  says,  “  how,  the  son  of  a  freedman 
in  narrow  circumstances,  I  spread  my  wings  beyond  the  nest; 


1  From  Didot’s  Horace,  p.  xxiii, 
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what  you  take  from  my  birth,  add  to  my  merits.”  Horace 
really  is,  then,  the  poet  of  a  world  becoming  monarchical  and 
of  a  newly  formed  court ;  and  still  he  is  very  far  from  being 
a  courtier.  His  position  towards  Augustus  is  like  that  of 
Racine  and  Boileau  towards  Louis  XIV. ;  of  greater  dignity,  in 
fact,  for  Horace  had  neither  the  office  nor  the  pension  of 
historiographer.  He  refuses  favors,  although  to  the  most 
delicate  tokens  of  appreciation  the  Emperor  has  added  the  gift 
of  his  friendship ;  and  when  he  is  urged  to  celebrate  in  verse 
the  achievements  of  Augustus,  he  declines  the  task.  And  even 
when  Maecenas,  whom  he  loves  best,  complains  of  the  poet’s  rare 
visits,  and  long  stay  at  the  distant  villa  which  is  his  own  gift, 
Horace  is  prompt  to  answer  with  the  fable  of  the  slender  little 
fox  grown  too  fat  to  get  out  of  the  corn-bin,  who  would  gladly 
relinquish  everything  to  have  his  liberty  once  more.^  And  the 
patron  comprehends  his  protege's  noble  independence  expressed 
in  the  latter’s  motto :  “  I  will  rule  Fortune,  and  never  be  ruled 
by  her.”  Listen  to  these  proud,  free  words,  even  against  the 
gods  themselves  :  “  Ask  from  Jupiter  only  that  which  he  gives  and 
takes  away,  —  life  and  fortune ;  but  as  for  peace  of  mind,  that 
is  ours  to  bestow  upon  ourselves.” 

Horace,  the  idler  of  the  Forum,  the  hahituS  of  the  palace  of 
Maecenas,  addresses  himself  to  the  man  of  polite  society  in  every 
age,  yet,  in  his  own  time,  served  the  Emperor’s  designs.^ 

Vergil  did  this  even  in  a  higher  degree,  although  living 
habitually  out  of  Rome,  and  seeming  in  mind  to  dwell  far  apart 
from  his  contemporaries.  He  united  in  himself  merits  rarely  found 
together ;  and  yet  in  the  history  of  letters  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a 
more  harmonious  genius.  A  heart  chaste  and  tender,  loving  the 

1  Carm.  I.  vi.  and  II.  xii.  See  also  Epist.  I.  vii.  Propertius  does  the  same  (III.  ix.). 
Wliether  as  flattery  towards  Augustus  or  from  resentment  against  Caesar,  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  the  fact  exists  that  neither  Horace  nor  Propertius  ever  makes  any  reference  to  the 
dictator. 

^  He  appears,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  but  little  popularity  either  during  his  lifetime  or 
in  the  century  following.  The  graffiti  of  Pompeii,  which  reproduce  the  verses  of  Vergil, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid,  quote  not  a  line  from  Horace.  Vergil,  who  fled  from  the  world,  has 
remained  popular,  and  legend  seized  upon  him  even  in  the  Middle  Ages;  to  the  people  Horace 
was  unknown,  because  for  legend  mystery  is  needful,  which  there  was  in  Vergil’s  life,  while 
there  was  none  at  all  in  that  of  Horace,  who  gives  us  the  particulars  of  its  daily  course  in  the 
fullest  detail.  But  he  was  very  popular  with  men  of  letters,  and  is  frequently  quoted  or 
imitated  by  Christian  writers. 
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woods  and  fields,  and  Nature  in  all  her  forms,  echoing  her  soul  with 
his  own,^  he  lavishes  his  affection  upon  all  that  he  beholds,  and 
endows  it  all  with  life  that  he  may  represent  it  as  loving, 
suffering,  and  weeping.  Everywhere  he  finds  grief  and  tears : 
sunt  lacJirymae  rerum.  He  detests  “  the  wicked  madness  of  war,”  - 


and  he  is  touched,  is  grieved,  at  whatever  dies  {mentem  mortalia 
tangunt),^  whether  it  be  the  heifer  breathing  out  her  gentle  life 
beside  the  well-filled  crib,  or  the  bird  struck  down  from  the  clouds, 
or  the  bull  falling  dead  in  %e  furrow  at  his  mate’s  side,  who 

^  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem  et  magno  se  corpora  miscet. 

Inde  hominum,  pecudumgue  genus  .  .  .  {Aeneid,  vi.  72&), 

Verb'll  is  so  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  this  universal  life  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  Animos 
tollent  sata  {Georg,  ii.  350). 

^  Scelerata  insania  belli  (vii.  461).  ®  Bust  from  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

*  Aeneid,  i.  462. 
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bewails  him  with  fraternal  lamentation.^  For  (Jato  the  earth  is  a 
means  of  gain;  for  Vergil  she  is  the  nonrishing  goddess,  mother  of 
all  beings.  In  the  spring-time  she  reoeivcis  her  celestial  spouse,  the 
mighty  Aether,  descending  in  fertilizing  showers  which  swell  the 
germs  of  vegetation  and  make  the  harvests  rip(m,  ’!Idie  ])oet  sees  and 
comprehends  the  vast  cycle  of  the  universal  file,  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetic  knowledge  he  cries  alond  with  all  humanity, — 

“Felix  quipofcuit  voruni  eogiioscere  (sauHiis.” 


And  there  are  also  chords  which  vibrate  to  the  breath  of  patriot 
thoughts,  for  all  his  country’s  grandeur,  for  Rome,  which  he  calls 

the  most  beautifid  of 
things  {rarum  jmlcher- 
rim.tt),  for  that  stat(dy 
hill  of  tlu!  Ca])itol  which 
shall  endure  “  so  long  as 
the  pontifex  ascends  its 

% 

ste])s,  the  silent  Vestal  at 
his  side.” 

All  this  he  clothes 
in  the  most  charming 
verse  ;  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  Vergil  is 
a  greater  poet  than 
Homer;  nevertheless,  the  Aeneid  will  remain  as  far  from  the  Iliad 
as  marble  is  from  life,  since  the  most  skilful  artist  (iaimot  enter 
into  competition  with  the  work  wliich  sprang  living  from  the 
hands  of  God  or  from  a  people’s  si)irit.  It  nnide  no  differ¬ 
ence  that  Homer  was  blind;  he  sang  what  all  Greece  had  sung. 
Vergil  examined  all  histories,  he  la.boriously  re-awakened  the  lost 
echoes  of  all  traditions,  and  made  a.  work  of  erudition  a.s  well  as 
of  poetry.  Hence  to  animate  the  fair  Vergilian  marble  it  is 
needful  to  give  it  what  the  Romanf^gave,  —  tlu!  very  soul  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Augustan  Rome.  How  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
Romans  his  verses  went !  Whether,  in  his  most  linished  work, 


AENEAS  BEAKINCr  ANCIlfSES  (PUTS  AENEAS)." 


1  Ueori/.'iii.  orj  ami  518,  .  .  .  Dnlciifnnlinns — Macrmtcm  .  .  .  Jhilerna  morte  jumncum. 
’’  llor,,  Cann.,  ITT.  xxx.  f) ;  Vorgil,  Acnrid,  ix.  '14H. 

*  From  a  painting  on  a  vaso  made  at  Nola  (Mu.souni  of  Miinicli;  <).  .lahn,  MUnchener 
]\isensanmlung,  No.  !)03). 
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he  sought  to  do  by  aid  of  poetry  wh;it  tlie  (iJracclii  had  attem[)ted 
by  laws,  —  to  revive  the  taste  for  rustic  labor  and  the  virtues  of 
the  husbanduian’s  life,  the  love  for  “the  divine  splendor  of  the 
fields”^ — or  whether  in  the  Acneid,  which  perhaps  was  originally 
called  “The  Acts  of  the  Roman  People  ”  {Gesta  Populi  Honani)^^  he 
strove  to  re-awaken  in  them  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  country.  He  gives  to  them  a  lesson  even  in  his  haughty 
cry,  “  Remember  that  the  Fates  made  thee  to  rule  the  Avorld !  ”  for 
he  would  have  them  recollect  that  this  Fmpire  Avas  obtained  by  a 
sober  and  religious  life.  Vergil,  who  so  often  sought  inspiration 
from  the  verses  of  Lucretius, 
combats  from  beginning  to  end 
of  his  tAVO  poems  the  atheism  of 
his  great  predecessor.  “  Above 
all,”  he  says,  “  let  the  gods  be 
honored  !  ”  It  is  the  Avatch- 
Avord  of  Augustus  !  And  while 
attesting  the  sway  of  the  lords 
of  Olympus  over  the  Avorld,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the 
early  shepherds  of  the  nations, 
those  kings  of  heavenly  origin, 
who,  like  Caesar’s  successor, 
caused  ],)eace  and  plenty  to  pre¬ 
vail  around  them. 

If  the  Georgies  are  the 
praise  of  labor  sanctified  by 
religion  and  recompensed  by  the 
gdds,  the  Aeneid  is  the  eulogy  of 
monarchy  consecrated  by  the  divine  will  and  protection.  The  two 
poems,  therefore,  were  a  plea  in  favor  of  tliat  threefold  restoration  of 
the  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  government  of  early  days  which 
Augustus  was  striving  to  accomplish.  Thus  in  the  wise  Aeneas, 
Avlioni  the  gods  led  by  the  hand  from  the  Trojan  shores  to  the 

^  Divini  gloria  rurh  (Georg,  i.  KiS). 

In  the  versos  attributed  to  Galliis,  De.  Ve.rgilii  morte,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the 
Aeneid,  that  it  must  he  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  dying  poet’s  wish  :  Fac  laudeH  Ilaium, 
fac  tun  fata  Icgi. 

®  From  a  terransotta  lanij)  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
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banks  of  the  Tiber,  many  recognized  the  pious  son  whom  Fortune 
had  conducted  from  the  schools  of  Apollonia  to  the  palace  of 
Caesar.  The  figure  of  Aeneas  in  the  poem  seems  pale  only  to  those 
who  seek  for  an  Achilles  or  Ajax  in  this  calm,  cold  personage, 
always  master  of  his  heart  and  of  his  courage,  because  he  is  ful¬ 
filling  a  divine  mission,  and  bears,  with  his  sacred  Penates,  the 
destinies  of  the  Eternal  City.  This  founder  is  a  priest  rather  than 
a  hero  ;  the  gods  act  in  and  by  him,  —  pius  Aeneas  ;  and  upon  his 
death  he  became  the  national  divinity.  Pater  Indiges} 


SHEPHERD  WITH  HIS  KIDS. 


In  the  eyes  of  Vergil’s  contemporaries,  the  second  Aeneas,  his 
combats  ended  and  his  father  avenged,  passes,  like  his  prototype, 
tranquil  and  gentle,  through  the  midst  of  a  world  in  disorder, 
calming  the  passions  in  which  he  has  no  share,  bringing  back 
to  earth  the  order  which  the  gods  establish  in  heaven,  and,  like 
his  prototype,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  a  new  Eome, 
of  which  in  his  turn  he  is  to  be  the  protecting  divinity,  divus 
Augustus. 

I  merely  mention  in  passing  the  Bucolics  of  Vergil,  —  a  false 
style  of  poetry,  which  appears  only  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial 
society;  where,  under  gilded  ceilings,  men  talk  of  flocks  and 

1  This  idea,  that  the  Aeneid  is  a  religious  poem  and  Aeneas  a  pontiff,  exists  in  Macrobius. 

2  Group  in  the  Vatican. 
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